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Pieces and Plays for Liacoln’s Birthday 


CES PLAYS far By Grace B. Faxon. Makes it easy to prepare a 


ey 
UNCOLN'S gear Treity 





program for Lincoln’s Birthday in any school. The 
contents include: Recitations for Primary Pupils; 
Recitations for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for 
Familiar Tunes; Quotations about Lincoln; Anec- 
dotes of Lincoln; Lincoln Epigrams; Dialogues and 
Plays; Suggestive Programs Ample material is 
provided for every grade. Price, 40 cents. postpaid. 





















Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


By Grace B. Faxon. Teachers will find this book 
a splendid sour.e of material from which to choose 
for a Washington program. Contents include: Reci- 
tations for younger and older pupils, acrostics. 
verses for familiar tunes, quotations from Washing- 
ton and about Washington, drills. dances, dialogues. 
pleys. Many of the plays and dialogues can use an 
entire roomful of pupils. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 








ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR LINCOLN’S AND WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAYS, VALENTINE DAY, LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY, AND OTHER OCCASIONS 


Pieces and Plays for Special Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. A splendid selection of ma- 
terial for New Year’s Day, Valentine Day, Lungfel- 
low’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May 
Day, Mother’s Day and Peace Day. The material 
consists of quotations, recitations, verses for famil- 
iar tunes, music, drills, dances, dialogues, and plays 
Also diagrams for winding the Maypole and for 
dances around it. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this book health lessons 
are presented in entertainment form. The 19 selec- 
tions included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclu- 
sive, varying in length, number of characters, and 
general difficulty. They have plenty of action and 
clever dialogue. Ease of production is also a fea- 
ture; the scenery is easily arranged and the cos- 














Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils 


An entirely original collection of little pieces t» 
speak by such writers as Virginia Baker, Susie ™ 
Best, Maude M. Grant, Bertha E. Bush, and others, 
The pieces are short, most of them having four t» 
sixteen lines, and are easily memorized. The list of 
material contains something appropriate for every 














month, besides a long list of pieces suitable any 





time. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 





Special Offer : Xc".stetticten’ S7°98 


books here offered, postpaid for only 











Send for Free Catalogue describing all of the 
Owen publications for teachers and schools 





tumes are simple. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 
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b Age of Banesence~Repntiie Large Full-Color Pictures (For the Teacher) 
~ The Torn Hat—Snully . ° : . 

Deer in the Berent, Telli Each picture is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 

Konheut [ seer 12% inches, and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art pa- 
‘ a and —_ ice—Land per. On the inner pages of the folder are printed the 
a) in PA Lice yup yTre . . . 
6 By the River—Leroll story of the picture, story of the artist, questions to ask 
7 The Song of the La k Boston the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 

S b’rigate onstitution 

tN te Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects, 30c Each, Prepaid 
+ 108 miian Roasting orn 

Couse [Homer SOormore ‘‘ ‘* ‘* ** ‘ aie 25c Each, Not Prepaid 

10 The Lookout—“All's Well 

11 VT Windn Ruysdael 

12 The Retur the Mayflower — 

Boughton Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 

13 Sir Galahad Vat 
4 Baby Stuart—Van Dye! These miniatures, printed on sheets size 3% x 4% inches 

c@ whe i a = and put up in packages of one dozen of a subject, faith- 
iT) it pi ar tenou ns a . P 

17 The Knitting Lesson—Millet fully reproduce all the colors of the original paintings 

1s Mad a oe oe the same as the large reproductions used by the teacher. 

19 The Cook—Chardin { Milla 2 

“0 The Boyhood of Raleigh Less than 50 dozen (50 packages) 20c a dozen, Prepaid 

21 Sackville Children—Hoppner ° 

5 A Hoy with « [ubbitettechburn 20 or more dozen (50 or more packages) 12c a dozen, Not Prepaid 

23 Mi Bowles— Reynolds 

24 Washington (1 ing the Del - . 

ware—Leut 18 Joan of Arce—Bastien-LePag: 74 The Belated Kid—W. M. 
°5 Detail of Sistine Madonna 1) Mona Lisa—Da Vinci : ” Hunt [ Hitcheock 

Raphael 0 The Blue Boy—Gainsborough 75 Flower Girl in Holland— 
°6 The Flyine Cloud—Patterson 51 Portrait of the Artist—-Rem 76 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

°7 The Horse Fair—Bonheur s brandt 77 The Old Water Mill—Hob- 

®©8 Road Througl the Trees 12 The Angelus—Millet bema 

- r- ” 53 Children of the Shell—Murillo 78 Children of the Sea—Israels 

2® The Stercrense~TDe Beech 54 Dance of the Nymphs—Corot 79 The Laughing Cavalier—Hals 

a0) Madont . ¢ + Magnificat 55 The Jester—Hals é 80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 

ov: it, ey 1a e sagninca 56 Avenue at Middelharnis— Rembrandt 
1 Int — . ' Hobbema Dyck 81 Northeaster—Homer [Sarto 

ot erior of a Cottage—Israels = 57 Children of Charles Van 82 Madonna of the Harpies—Del 
® George W ington—Stuart 5S The Valley Farm—Constable 83 Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquez 

23 The M y Counter—Murillo 5 Columbus—Del Piombo 84 The Lace Maker—Vermeer 

34 Feeding Her Birds—Millet 60 Icebound—Metcalf 85 The Blessing—Chardin 

35 The Painter Sons—Rubens 61 Madonna del Gran’ Duca 86 Penelope Boothby—Reynolds 

3G The Grand Canal, Venice Raphael [quez 87 Bringing Home the Newborn 

rurner 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas Calf—Millet 

87 The Rail Splitter—Ferris 63 The Solemn Pledge—Ufer 88 The Pastry Eaters—Murillo 

88 Return to the Farm—Troyon 64 Spring—Corot 80 Childhood- Perrault 

39 Autumn—Mauve 6S Lavinia—Titian 90 Fairy Tales- Shannon . 

40 The Gleaners—Millet 66 The Spinner—Maes {meer 91 Bee ne to Chureh— 

é og arning net ‘7 ; teading a Letter—Ve = 
3 +n i ot t—4 or coal $8 Mill , &. ~ ave 92 Angels Heads—Reynolds 
t= 1 : Bont m 69 The Pictograph—Ale 93 Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
GS Caen Pee GO The Fictograph—Alexander 94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 

44 The Artist's Mother—Whistler 70 The Market Cart—Gainsborough 95 A Distinguished Member of the 
45 Warp of the Winds—Martin 71 Madonaa and Child — Fra Humane Society—Landseer 

46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds Filippo Lippi 96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose— 

47 Madame LeBrun and Daugh 72 The Whistling Boy—Duveneck Sargent 

ter—Vigee-Le Brun 73 Erasmus—Holbein 97 A Holiday—Potthast 





Full-Color Prints of Art Masterpieces [."1.2%:.] in Two Sizes—inp miniatures 








Special Introductory Offer $4 .00 


97 Full-Color Miniatures—one each of the 97 subjects shown above Postpaid 





This set of 97 Owen full-color 
miniatures includes all the sub- 
jects illustrated above and listed 
at the left. These miniatures are 
regularly sold only in packages 
of one dozen of a subject. We 
are offering this special assort- 
ment of one of a subject, attrac- 
tively packaged and priced, 
solely for introductory purposes. 


Complete Study Material 
for 97 Pictures— 
All in One Book! 


Studies of Famous Paintings. 
This book assembles in conven- 
ient, usable form, picture studies 
for the 97 pictures listed and il- 
lustrated on this page. Included 
in the study of each picture are: 
the story of the picture, the 
story of the artist, questions to 
ask the pupils which will lead 
them to a much better apprecia- 
tion of the subject, and a small 
reproduction of the painting it- 
self. A convenient index and a 
suggested grading for the pic- 
tures are included. Size 7 x 10% 
inches, 104 pages. Bound attrac- 
tively in heavy brown paper cov- 
ers. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 











Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 24 Bank St., Dansville, N.Y. (Publishers of THE INSTRUCTOR) 
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are stressing Daily Drills in 





ODERN educators are keenly aware that 
the lessons children learn best are the 
lessons that interest them the most. 

And as a vital help in teaching oral hy- 
giene, thousands of teachers are stressing 
daily class drills in gum massage. For not 
only do these instructive drills hold the 
children’s interest, but they give them a 
splendid start towards a lifetime of sound, 
white teeth and firm, healthy gums. 

The reason for gum massage is simple. 
As any dentist will tell you, our daily diet 
robs our gums of health-giving exercise. 
Gums get no work from the soft, creamy 
foods we all eat nowadays. And lacking 
work to do, gums become flabby, weak. 
They tend to bleed. “Pink tooth brush” 
appears—a warning that gums are in an 
unhealthy condition. Ignored, “pink tooth 
brush” may lead to more serious gum dis- 
orders, such as gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, 
even pyorrhea. 

To combat “pink tooth brush,” to keep 
gums firm and healthy, modern dentists 
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urge regular gum massage to supply the ex- 
ercise and stimulation that gums must have. 
Give your pupils the benefits of daily 
gum massage drills. The classroom method 
is to place the index finger—representing 
the tooth brush—on the outside of the jaw, 
and rotating the finger from the base of 
the gums toward the teeth. 

As an aid to the massage, Ipana Tooth 
Paste is recommended. For not only does 
Ipana keep teeth clean and sparkling 
white, but it is also especially designed to 
aid the massage in toning the gums, 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean 
your teeth with it, rub a little extra Ipana 
into your gums. Almost at once you'll notice 
a new whiteness to your teeth, a fresh, 
healthy tingle in your gums, Continue with 
this treatment, and you'll have a minimum 
of worry about “pink tooth brush” But 
Ipana or no, every educator now has the 
opportunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and healthier gums by teaching chil- 
dren the twice-daily habit of gum massage. 
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WHY GUMS NEED MASSAGE 
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A NEW CLASSROOM AID IN TEACHING GUM MASSAGE 
This striking health chart, in full color, is helping teachers all over the 
country in their class drills in gum massage. The makers of [pana will 
gladly send you one to hang in your classroom. Simply send your name 
and address to Bristol-Myers Company, Educational Department, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York e 
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COMING IN THE 
MARCH ISSUE 





“DUTCH COURTYARD”"—de Hooch 
The intimate glimpse of Dutch life in 
our March cover picture will be useful 
for work both in social studies and in 
art appreciation. 


A UNIT ON THE COCONUT 

Josephine I. MacCarthy 
This unit for the intermediate and up- 
per grades offers detailed suggestions 
for developing it as a subdivision of 
the study of foods, with a number of 


individual and class activities. 


THE ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK 
With returning spring, this twelve- 
page unit on bird study, for children 
of various grade levels, offers timely 
and fascinating material, with empha- 
sis on elementary science and character 
education. 


SOURCES FOR UNIT MATERIALS 
Willard A. Heaps 
The help given in this article will be 
invaluable to all those who are at a 
loss to find the necessary reference 
materials for a unit of work. 


A STUDY OF HOLLAND 

Mary Octavia Davis and 

La Velle Stubblefield 
Of special interest in March will be 
this unit on Holland with accompany- 
ing seatwork and handwork ideas. 
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“Russian Winter”—Igor Gusher. ™ 








Miniature Reproducti “Russian Winter”... _. 


Eugenia Eckford 16 
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Motivating the One-Pupil Class ee Se 
Character Building in a Slow Group.._>__>» = 
PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 


For Valentine Day—February 14... 
A Diagnostic and Remedial Program 





in Reading—Part 1 sunpieneniatieipiiadtingl W. B. Townsend 20 


Variety in Valentines... ae Ae 
Blackboard Reading and Lenguege Lenons. ~- 
Mother Goose Village ’ ae: 
Five Primary Stories for February. nitethicsinsshaaiiaiaaiada 


ciel Ralph Avery 22 
Annie Giffin Henry 23 








Seatwork: “Mother Goose Village”. are 
Seatwork: “Our Post-Office Activity” adele 
ilustrating Mother Goose Rhymes _ 
Rug-Weaving in the Third Grade 

Our Post-Office Activity 


ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 
| aeeadeneai 
Recitations and a Song for February. 


Plays for February 12 and 22... SS AE CATE UN 
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“Annie Giffin Heary 26 
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Rose E. Hofstetter 27 
Margie Clayton 28 
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_J. Lilian Vandevere 29 
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A Play for All the Grades... > 


ILLUSTRATED UNIT OF WORK AND PICTURE SECTION 
What Character Traits Does This 
Picture Show? 
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Educating for Character—Unit by Katherine L. Julian 
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For Primary Grades =n 

For Intermediate Grades. > > 
Mount Vernon Furniture in Miniature 

By Eugenia Eckford ininsienae 
Educating for Character (Continued) 

For Upper Grades. 








Plates VITI-IX (44) 


Plates X-XI (46) 





Seatwork and Tests Based on a Character Education Unit 


By Katherine L. Julian 


Plate XII (48) 





Classroom Journeys—In European Countries___. 


INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES SECTION 
The Charm of Good Manners__. ‘estan 
Robin Hood—A Unit for Fifth Grade . 

Art Expression in Assembly Programs 


Plates XIN-XVI (49) 


Ralph Avery 53 
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College, Columbia University 
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Deputy State Superintendent of Education 
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President, National Education Association, 
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Do you know WV hy thousands of schools now use | 
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Ditto books are printed in Ditto Reproducing Ink. From 
each page 100 or more copies are reproduced at a fraction 
of the cost of ordinary workbooks. 





2 Ditto books embody the experience of expert teachers in 
outstanding schools, and they are in accord with superior 
9 courses of study from the first grade through the high school. 
3 Ditto books are carefully edited by a board of nationally 
known educators. 
4 The lessons may be used in any order prescribed by the 
= local course of study. 
5 It is very easy for the teacher to supplement the lessons by 
the use of Ditto copying inks, pencils, or typewriter. 
6 Each student is furnished with his own materials. He may 
: work at the rate which is efficient for him. 
7 No time is wasted in copying from the blackboard or from 
the book. ' 
achers 8 The sheets may be used for practice, directed study and 
testing, and they are equally good for study at home and 
at school. 
cation 9 The materials are well graded and the assignments are 
clear and specific. 
4 10 Ditto lesson sheets enable every student to recite every day. 
eb In oral recitation the pupil participates only when called. 
11 The students papers are in good form and may be easily 
and quickly marked. 
>rimary 1 2 The time and energy the teacher saves by use of Ditto Study 
| Lesson Sheets may be devoted to more and better teaching. 
HEN a new method or device becomes __in schools than any other machine. And now ia Gano Stendied 
an immediate success there must be a _ this new Study Lesson Book service has made pana Mange Reet 
number of good reasons. Ditto Study Lesson the Ditto method even more valuable to vas [or qnaen 
Books are an outstanding success. Thousands education. See RSH ESRR EE RORRE EON 
P . " DITTO, INC. 
9 Bas of teachers all over the country endorse their Throughout the educational world Ditto 2269 w. HARRISON ST.. 
— convenience, their economy and their contri- _— Practice and Study Lesson Books are a major § CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
: : : : : : : ; m Gentlemen: Please send me your book, “Emancipating 
— bution to better teaching methods. The reasons —_ topic of discussion. Their ever increasing popu the Teacher” giving fall face about che fitpaie Dime 
’, are numerous. Some of them are listed above. larity is evidence of their soundness, their books now available. No obligation. 
But back of them all you will find one out- __ reliability and their contribution to educa- 
standing reason—the experience, the responsi- tional efficiency. PO ctkcescncvkenennetondekathas:ss er 
bility, the knowledge and the character of the , If you have not already used themin your 4.) 
Ditto organization. For years this organization ~— school we invite you to write for our new book, 
of executives and educators has served the ‘“Emancipatingthe Teacher” for complete facts Adress. «0s veer eeeeee cite eeeeeneeeee ens 
school field. For years its duplicating machines —_ about the fifty-six Ditto books which arenow 4, eel Se a See 
and supplies were perhaps more widely used available. There’s no cost or obligation. aneuencceeuccoenqeeeceeceesesecen= 
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CONTINENTAL DIVIDE-— Seen on Student Tours 


‘io UNIVERSITY 
OF-COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; moun- 
tain camp maintained for summer stu- 
dents. Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled cli- 
mate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 22 to July 24 
Second Term, July 27 to Aug. 28 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. University 
Theater with special instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and Training Schools. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado ‘ 


SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 


Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology-——— 


Summer Quarter Catalog | 
Graduate School Bulletin—— | 


| ES 
| Street and No.............. 
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WantA 
UUS. GOVERNMENT 2 
) aes £0}: eae | 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Gstcnndy tame que que aes oe ee ee oe oe 
Se PATNI. v. 
Sirs: Rush to me without charge 
(1) 82-page book with list of U. 8. 
Government jobs, (2) Tell me what 
to do to get one of these jobs. 


Men—Women. 


a A 


Mail Coupon 
today sure. 


Dc ccssnensnassnnssnseeneneunnteases . 
Address....... 








Golden Book of a 


Suitable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 
and community singing. Contains 202 of the 
world’s best songs, 192 with music. 

Durable “rope bristol” covers, 

postpaid. 100 copies or more, shipped to one a 
dress, $13.00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


4 





TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Abs 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper, 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name, 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
ing position. Send your request 
“ 3 (with stamps or coin when 
alled for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Justousten Dansville, N. Y. 


58. To Aid‘in Mouth Hygiene 

Tooth brushing, once a bore and a 
chore, becomes a positive pleasure 
when dentifrice and brush are in 
scale with small users. Believing 
that children generally can be taught 
to care for their teeth if they are sup- 
plied with attractive and inexpensive 
materials, E. R. Squibb & Sons are 
making two offers for educational 
purposes only. Their 10-cent tube 
of dental cream is offered in multi- 
ples of three dozen, at 5 cents each 
($1.80 for three dozen). This is Of- 
fer No. 1. Offer No. 2 includes with 
the dental cream a special junior 
toothbrush, in -multiples of three 
dozen, at 15 cents for both (three 
dozen, $5.40). 


59. The Story of Dr. Locke 

In the tiny village of Williams- 
burg in Canada there is a simple 
country doctor whom neither fame 
nor money can lure from his obscure 
cottage where he conducts the larg- 
est “one-man medical practice” in 
the world. His name is Dr. M. W. 
Locke. He is a graduate of Queens 
University and a post-graduate, with 
Triple Degree, of the Royal College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in Edin- 
burgh. Dr. Locke is a general prac- 
titioner, but he specializes in the 
treatment of feet. His patients—by 
the tens of thousands—come from 
every state in the Union and every 
province in Canada, even from for- 
eign countries. Much has been writ- 
ten about the doctor and his work. 
Two of the articles—entitled “The 
Pain-Killer” and “The Pain-Killer 
Revisited”—have been published in 
Cosmopolitan magazine. Any teacher 
can obtain copies of them gratis by 
writing to us. 


60. News for Boys and Girls 

For a long time, adults have de- 
plored the fact that so many young 
people habitually read sensational 
newspapers, It remained for the pub- 
lishers of Young America, the News 
Weekly for Boys and Girls to con- 
ceive and develop a paper which 
would present real news and other 
worth-while features, served up in a 
way that would appeal to youth and 
at the same time elicit the enthusi- 
astic approval of parents and teach- 
ers. This has been accomplished 
through the sensible, but not easy, 
course of striking a balance between 
too advanced reading on the one 
hand and too academic or too juve- 
nile on the other. Extraordinary suc- 
cess has come to Young America, 
and it is not hard to understand why, 
when one has examined a copy. You 
may obtain a sample copy for the 
asking, together with an explanatory 
booklet entitled “Young America 
Strikes a Balance.” 


You cannot afford—your pupils cannot afford — NOT to learn about 
beautiful pictures. SO easy, so inexpensive, so enjoyable, with 


‘ShePerryfPiciures - 


the Descri Leaflet of each picture, in ‘‘Our Own New Course in Picture Study.’ 
p AQ 3 FOO 5 ~Le oA ear and for the first eight grades 


at geen. send a Soom te tpl for list of subjects, this picture 5 1-2 x 8, and its accompany. 

ing Descriptive Leaflet and state grade and school 

The Perry Pictures cost only TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more 
Size 5% x 8. 

A smaller size, 3 x 3%, ONE CENT EACH for 50 or more. 

Bird pictures in colors, Size 7 x 9, THREE CENTS EACH for 20 of 
more. 

CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in coin 
or stamps. 

The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, Malden, Mass. 
FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, 


Lowell, Dickens. 25 pictures, no two alike, 54% x 8, of these men, 
their homes, ete., for 50 cents in stamps, money order or check. Or 





GUARD AND CHAIN 
Raised letters on any or 
background e: 


In Lots of 6 
Sterling Silver 
Rolled Gold 
$2. 10Kt. Gold 
4 
7 


‘Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 


Churchill-Grindell 
Rote Song Books ivreumepiate cRAEs 


Entire series (8 books with playlets) ......... 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 Recreation songs for upper grades. 
The 8th book is for general use, and contains also songs for semi-religious programs 


Operetta: Gpesetta : : BIR 
« » ’ = HER GOOSE’S THDAY” 
‘GRANDMOTHER’S FLOWER GARDEN’ MOT’ For Entire School 
For the Grades ALL directions in the score. 
$1.00 per copy. No Royalty. $1.00 per copy. No Royalty. 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL-GRINDELL COMPANY, Platteville, Wis. 


? ° éé 9? ° 
Engle’s National ‘‘Standard’’ Display Alphabet 
Boldly engraved by a master craftsman—Capital Letters 3" vertical height— 
clearly visible across room. Printedon best white bristol, makes a beautiful 
blackboard border 1644 feet long. Harmonizes with nationally used pen- 
Send Money Order for sample set at following Post- 


Samples loaned upon your Principal’s 
endorsement. Prompt and safe de- 
liveries. CATALOGUE FREE, 











ay > manship systems, 
pa S. 
\ ral | S | ) a PRIMARY ALPHABET (Script and Roman Combined) with Figures $1.80 
“ Script Alphabet and Figures $1.00. Roman Al t and Figures 75c. 
MARY M. ENGLE, School Specialties BEAVER, PA. 


ALBERT 

Teachers’ Agency 

25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 


50th Anniversary 








FORWARD TO BETTER PAY. Two-thirds of our 
placements in 1935 were promotions. Many calls for 
Supervisors, Critics, Grades, Special Teachers of Phy- 
sical Education, Home Economics, Music, Art, etc. 
Large increase over 1934. Send for folder today. 
Member N. A. T. A. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. Duffield, $9658 Anas N. Y. 
Alta B. Collier, Inc., ‘Spokane, W. 

















TEACHERS AGENCY Strys cessor tmes ne se 


tional field. Every TT 
our careful attention, as well as the work in the 
lar academi 


Address 1200 Steger Building. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. Chicago, 


[PAUL YATES ™2sfits Teen Asoo 


GOOD TEACHERS AGAIN IN DEMAND 


Rural to College Inclusive. Special Territory West 
of Miss. Free Booklet “How to Apply, etc.” 5c to 
non-members. Unexcelled Service. Largest in the West. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Manager. 


NEW YORK |MINNEAPOLIS| SPOKANE |KANSAS CITT 
CLARK-BREWER |i Bide | Paluee Bite [cstwahie Bldg INT. Lie Bi 
CHI —_ Build ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Grade =Lren & Es Wanted Also Normal Critic and Supervisory Positions, 

ALASKA AND THE WEST. Normal and College 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENC Graduates only. We placed more teachers in 1935 than any 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) year since 1929 and nearly doubled 1934. Enroll early. 


Hughes Teachers Agency, 25 E. Jackson, Chicago, lll. 


Teachers Agencies. We need superior grade teachers. 


S ] AS J ] AS Good | Posons Good Tenshere~Geod Seavion, We 

~~ romises but we p thousand In 19 practically 

chummers cnoo ervice a sonieen teachers secured good pon ” Actual shortage 
811-813 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis, Minnesota. in several departments. 


Western Reference and Bond Association, 235 M* 


DR, 8th an 
34th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU, 
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Ro COCKY MT- TEA CHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.Nart. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 
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. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo, 
Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Buress 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 














Tell Me Your Problems Washington Boulevard Hospital 


A service that that more and more teachers are, finding AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year stud? 
pt We in solvi knotty pety problem constantly ari: aoe —_ duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements, High 
in the school room . For write - 1 Diploma. Free Tuition, maintenance. Write for Bullet» 


MAUDE E. "BIRKEY. "32s WP Pore Ste, Princeton, Ill. te SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Wi 


ivd., Chicago, Ill 
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Superintendents Face 
Vital Issues at St. Louis 


At the 66th annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, to 
be held at St. Louis, February 22-27, 
critical eyes of appraisal will be 
turned not only upon the major and 
vital issues of school administration 
and supervision, finance, the curric- 
ulum, teaching technics, buildings, 
equipment, lay relations and person- 
nel, but also upon the organization, 
functions, and management of the 
administrators’ own professional or- 
ganization. 

President A. J. Stoddard has not 
hesitated to bring the outstanding 
educational issues of the day to a 
sharp focus and to arrange for the 
demonstration of suggested new 
principles at work. The 1936 Year- 
book Commission will report on the 
Social Studies Curriculum, and a 
skillful teacher will apply the recom- 
mendations to practice, with the co- 
operation of a senior class in social 
subjects from a St. Louis high school. 
Teacher and pupils of this demon- 
stration class will recite to micro- 
phones. Roy Hatch of the New 
Jersey Teachers College at Montclair 
will teach the class. Superintendent 
Louis P. Benezet of Manchester, 
N.H., will appraise the methods 
used, from the standpoint of expert 
professional supervision. Rabbi Abba 
Hillel Silver, whose brilliant extem- 
pore address at the Department’s 
Cleveland convention is recalled, will 
evaluate the methods employed by 
Dr. Hatch, from the viewpoint of 
the citizen. 


YEARBOOK Is DEVOTED TO THE 
SociaL STUDIES 


The Yearbook on the Social Stud- 
ies Curriculum bids fair to affect 
teaching methods in thousands of 
classrooms in the next few years. 
Chapters in this timely contribution 
to education are on such topics as 
“The Réle of Education and the 
School,” “The Nature of the Social 
Studies,” “Grade Placement in the 
Social Studies,” “The Teacher and 
Classroom Technics.” Discussion 
will be opened by Charles A. 
Beard, member of the Yearbook 
Commission and author of two chap- 
ters. His topic will be “The Scholar 
in the Midst of Conflicts.” A jury 
panel discussion will follow Dr. 
Beard’s address, led by Charles B. 
Glenn, superintendent of schools, 
Birmingham, Ala., chairman of the 
Yearbook Commission. Other mem- 
bers of the Commission will partici- 
pate, as will representatives of the 
audience—Superintendent Frederick 
H. Bair, Shaker Heights, Ohio, and 
Superintendent Worcester Warren, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

A feature of interest will be the 
organization of thirty-six sections 
devoted to the various subject fields 
that particularly concern adminis- 
trators. These small group meetings 
will be held twice during the week. 
On Monday the programs will be 
argumentative in character and con- 
ducted rather as debate than as de- 
liberation. On Wednesday open dis- 
cussion will be held in such fields 

(Continued on page 6) 
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1400 PAGES + 273 COMPLETE STORIES 


READ IT FREE! 


Now you can have EVERY ONE of O. Henry’s famous short stories—to read, to re-read, 
to keep and to cherish—in one handsome volume. No one else can tell a story quite 
the way O. Henry can. No other author can take people such as you meet every 
day and make you see the hidden heroes and heroines in them as he does. 
Only O. Henry can make a story “turn-out” so differently than you ex- 
pected. Every one is a gripping, breathless adventure, strange, un- 
believable—until O. Henry solves the mystery so logically that you say, “Yes, 
that is real life!” No wonder he is the overwhelming favorite among America’s 
own writers. Millions have read and thrilled to his stories. 


This remarkable book—the COMPLETE O. HENRY, with all his 273 stories, 
his poems and essays, and biographical sketches about the author, in one lux- 
urious volume of 1400 pages—has sold regularly for $5.00. It is superbly printed 
and has a rich deep blue cloth binding, handsomely stamped in gold. Now we 
are reducing this $5.00 price to only $1.00—saving you 80%—as a sample of the 
astonishing values obtainable only through the Dollar Book Club. Let us send 
you this choice book bargain to read free—at our own risk and expense. Then 
you be the judge of whether to return it or to send only $1.00. 


THESE FAMOUS STORIES --- and 243 More! 


The Skylight Room The Caliph and ad Cad Cherchez la t—4 The Girl and the Graft 

Lost on Dress Parade The Enchanted K Handbook of Hym The Memento 

A Blackjack Bargainer A Harlem esedy. The Brief Debut o of Tildy Between Rounds 

The Ransom of Red Chief The Fool Killer Transients in Arcadia Cupid a la Carte 

The Green Door A Sacrifice Hit The Shocks of Doom Roads of ey 

The Cop and the Anthem Past One at Rooney Man About Town The Gift of the Magi 

‘ = Lover A Philistine in Sok eaia From the Cabby’s Seat A Service of Love 
Tamales The Lady Higher Up 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP is FREE 


... and it brings you 
AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


The plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an out- 
standing book is selected. It is fully described in a Free 
monthly magazine called “The Bulletin,” which is sent to 
members of the club. If they choose they may accept this 
outstanding $2.50 to $5.00 value for only $1.00. Or they 
may, if they wish, select some other book of similar value 
from the monthly Club Bulletin. But members are in no 
way obligated to buy at any time. They take advantage of 
Club Bargains only if and when they want to. 


Dollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern 
books—the best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best 
authors. In past months the Club has offered books by 
Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, W. Somerset Maugham, 
William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glasgow, Hugh Walpole, 
and many other great writers. The Dollar Book Club books 
are always in the “original format” which sold for 214 to 5 times as much. 


70,000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free membership 
in this money-saving Club. This huge membership of men and women enables 
the Club to offer book values unequalled by ariy other method of book buy- 
ing. And the membership which brings you these bargains is FREE. 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON --- SEND NO MONEY 


May we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? Let 
us send you for free examination the great $5.00 valué O. HENRY COM- 
PLETE. When you see this splendid book and think of owning it for only 
$1.00 you will realize the value of free membership in this popular Club. This 



























Get $25° to 
$5°°9 Books 


for $7 00 
only 

TAKE THEM ONLY /F 
AND WHEN YOU 


WANT 
THEM 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 2 I, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me Free as a DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEM- 
BER and send me the free monthly club magazine called 
THE BULLETIN describing the $1.00 BARGAIN BOOK 
for the follo month and several other alternate bargains. 
The pure books is entirely voluntary on my part. I 
do not have to accept a book every month, or a minimum 
number a year—and I pay nothing except $1.00 for each 
book actually received, plus ten cents for postage. On re- 
ceipt of this enrollment coupon, plezse send me O. HENRY 
COMPLETE—which I wil examine and read FREE for 
three days. If I do not like it I will return it to you, in 
which case I may, if I wish, select another book from THE 
BULLETIN. If i "keep 0. HENRY COMPLETE or another | 
book, I will send you $1.10 in full payment for the $2.50 
to $5.00 volume. I am not obligated as a Club Member in | 


any way except to pay for the books which I decide to pur- 
chase, I am to be free to discontinue membership at any 


is a demonstration at our risk and expense. If you are not delighted with the WAP resscssasccasecs 
book and surprised at this sensational bargain you may return the book and 
owe nothing. Don’t miss this opportunity to get a FREE MEMBERSHIP in Street and No.. 


this money-saving Club. Mail the coupon now. 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, caraen Cay, Now York 
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With TOUCH CONTROL! 
Only Royal gives you 
chis amazing improvement 
—the most important ever 
presented in a typewriter! 
Merely move a 

tiny lever. In- 

stantly the key 
tension is adapted 

to your exact fin- 

ger pressure. 


Other 


Finger Comfort Keys. Cen- 
tralized Controls, Complete 
Dust Protection! All mean 
easier, faster typing—plus 
lifetime durability! 


FREE! (pe 


NEW 
ROYAL 
PORTABLE 

with 

TOUCH 
CONTROL 


F 4 E E HOME 
DEMONSTRATION 


Handsome, durable, wea 
case. Instantly convertible! 


See your nearest dealer—Or 


o + fb ress COUPON! --~—~ 
uke Taal Yolder onthe New Roya! Portable 


Address | Typewriter Goanane bes. 
Depe. crag pathy memes Avenue, New City 


Newa 





> on 





State. 


See Tass Bi dar ee Beas Deurh Typowtiing Course 





Charm is the birthright, 
the natural heritage of 
every living soul. The 
expression of it is the 
only known insurance 
for happiness. When a 
woman reflects her in 
nate Charm all else of 
value follows as natu- 
rally as flowers turn to 


rae the sun. 


A BOOKLET 


“THE SMART POINT 
OF VIEW” 


WITHOUT COST 


How much Charm have 
you? Just what impres- 
sion do you make? Grade 
yourself with Margery 
Wilson's “Charm - Test.” 
This interesting self - an- 
alysis chart reveals your 
various personal quali- 
ties by which others judge 
you. The “Charm-Test,” 
together with Miss Wilson's 
Booklet, “The Smart Point 
of View,” will be sent to 
you without any cost or 
obligation. This offer is 
made to acquainf you with 
the thorough effectiveness 
of Margery Wilson's per- 
sonalized training by cor- 
respondence. 


A FINISHING 
SCHOOL AT HOME 


PERSONALIZED 
TRAINING 


In your own home, ander 
the sympathetic guidance of 
this distinguished teacher, 
you learn the art of ex- 
quisite self - expression — 
how to walk, how to talk, 
how to acquire poise and 
presence, how to project 
your personality effectively 
—to enhance your appeal. 


Fhscagh Gap pesscmntined 


g by 

Mengury Wilcem sashes ton- 
gible for you the elusive 
elements of Charm and 
gives you social case, 
charming manners, finish, 
grace—the smart point of 
view. 





To receive the Booklet and the “Charm- 


Test” 


write to: 


MARGERY WILSON 


1145 FIFTH AVENUF 


16-B NEW YORK, N. Y. 





You CaN Understand the Child 


You can help him 
with his problems 
and insure his mak- 
ing a useful citi- 
zen, @ success in 
life. 


HELEN RANDLE’S 
Helen Randie, A.B., B.S. 


Teachen, Authen, Lechner Course in 


Child Training and Correct Feeding 


fills a long-felt need for a comprehen- 
sive, practical home-study course on 
the care and training of the child. 
Beautifully illustrated in ten lessons, 
this course is a boon to teachers, 
parents, guardians, and all those with 
the welfare of the child at heart. In 
making this training course possible by 
correspondence Helen Randle has 
achieved the highest success in her 
career as an authority on child-training. 


Write today for free booklet giving 
outline and information on the course. 
Enclose 10¢ to cover postage. Address: 


HELEN RANDLE’S HOME STUDY COURSES 
1000 Sunset Drive Asheville, N. C. 











your 


EDUCATORS 


recommend it 


Penmanship teachers of wide repute 

today recommend the Esterbrook 

Re-New-Poinat fountain pen for 

classwork. Through the Re-New- 

Poiat principle and the use of Solid 

Duracrome, a non-corrosive, long- 
metal, 


the highest efficiency ever 
developed in a popular priced foun- 
tain pen. Try this remarkable writ- 
ing tool. Select one of the Re-New- 
Poiats designed for penmanship. 
Judge for yourself how exactly it fits 


Esterbrook 


needs. 








FOUNTAIN PEN 
COMPLETE 93. 


Extra Re-New-Points, 25c ea. 
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STEEL PEN MFG. Co. 


World’s Greatest Pen Makers 
Since 1858 
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noW READY 


FOR You! 


Our new pages 


of “MARCH 


DESIGNS and CLASSROOM 


IDEAS“. 
Send 5c for yours today. 





CRAYONEX and EVERYDAY 
ART PAPERS just make these 
projects. 


AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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as childhood education, elementary 
schools, the junior high school, the 
senior high school, adult education, 
post graduate and junior college, edu- 
cation of out-of-school youth, teach- 
er training, and rural education. 


Miss SAMUELSON TO SPEAK ON 
Rurat EpucaTIion 


The subject of rural schools will 
have particular emphasis at St. Louis. 
A high point in the consideration 
of this subject will be reached on 
Thursday morning when President 
Agnes Samuelson of the National 
Education Association will speak on 
“Rural Education and the National 
Welfare.” 

One general session program will 
be given to such special subjects as 
physical education, music, and art. 
The Monday morning session will 
feature addresses by United States 
Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker and Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, who will speak re- 
spectively on “Relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to Education,” and 
“Present-Day Issues in Secondary 
Education.” 

The relation of the federal govern- 
ment to financial support of educa- 
tion will be discussed at a general 
session on Monday evening by Presi- 
dent Lotus D. Coffman, University 
of Minnesota; Professor Charles H. 
Judd, University of Chicago; Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Mort, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; and 
Payson Smith, until recently state 
commissioner of education in Massa- 
chusetts. 


New AvupiroriuM OFFERS THE 
Best oF FAciLities 


The 66th annual convention will 
be held in one of the finest new audi- 
toriums in the nation. Space is am- 
ple and convenient. Group meeting 
rooms that range in size from a ca- 
pacity of 50 to 700 are available. 
The main hall, in which general ses- 
sions will assemble, accommodates an 
audience of 11,000. Extensive exhi- 
bition floors provide display room for 
a very large exhibit of school equip- 
ment and supplies. Superintendent 
Henry J. Gerling of St. Louis and 
the school heads of neighboring cities 
extend a cordial invitation. 

Sleeping room reservations. Write 
to the Housing Bureau, Philip J. 
Hickey, chairman, 911 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Convention headquarters. Regis- 
tration, post office, and exhibits are 
located in the St. Louis Municipal 
Auditorium. No headquarters hotel 
has been designated. 

Railroad rates. One and one-third 
fare for the round trip. Identifica- 
tion certificates, ready January 15, 
may be obtained by members of the 
National Education Association from 
Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Dates of 
sale in central and eastern territory, 
February 16-25, inclusive. Final re- 
turn limit thirty days from date of 
sale. 
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Learnat Home 


by wonderful improved 
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PLAY BY 


do 
it. In 4 = 
short months you become a 
cellent musician — the life “a 
every party. 


Free Book and 
Demonstration Lesson 


player trough the. 8 v. ‘ Seid 





Free strated Fre 
gy, - . Please mention your 
Plec a favorite instrument. I 
pring or enor) | supplied when needed, cash or 
Piano Accor- | credit. No obligation. 
dion, Italian and 
German Accor- 
dion, Trumpet. 





U. &. SCHOOL OF MuUSiCc 
62 Brunswick Bullding 
New York Oity, N. Y 














SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 





I am a school 
teacher and find Wee 
Wisdom very helpful 
indeed. The stories 
are exceptionally fine 
and are of great val- 
ue in helping to bring 
out good points in 
citizenship. 

“As a teacher I find 
many helpful suggestions for entertain- 
ments, seatwork, and programs. You 
have a splendid magazine. May your 
good work continue.”—Newport, Vt. 


Wee Wisdom in the classroom means 
happy hours for the children, It has the 
indorsement of leading educators for its 
excellent material. The cost? Only $1 
for a twelve-month subscription although 
it ranks with the higher-priced juvenile 
magazines. Send for it today, and if after 
receiving it you are not more than satis- 
fied, we will immediately cancel your 
subscription and return your money. 


WEE WISDOM 


917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Home Study Prepares You tor the Better J 


February Activities 
Plans and designs correlated with social 
science, nature study, language, and art, i 
cluding large Lincoln Poster, Valentines, 
Bird Study, February Blackboard Border 


and Pictures. 





TEACHER-PLANS 
Princeton, Illinois 


[ enclose 50 cents for February Package. 
Name 


—_———— 
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whe abvays foscimaling 


They are helpful in oqeceting gions 
instruction along many lines . . . They 
are delightful too for use in ‘home 
decoration. 


CRAYOLA 


COLORED WAX 


CRAYON 


is the ideal color medium for map-making. 
Works equally well on paper, wood or 
fabric—colors are true,—brilliant,—lasting. 


Write for illustrated folder of practical |: 


ideas — Crayola comes in assortments of 
6, 8, 12, 16 or m colors. A Gold Medal 
Line Product . 
Manufactured only by 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Room 1906 B, 41 East 42nd St., New York 











All pasted projects are 
neater when | am used. 
4 oz. Brush-In-Cap Can 25c - at your 
dealer—or sent. preoaid from Trenton 
upon receipt of price (U.S.A. only). 
UNION RUBBER S geqeeres co. 
Trenton, N. J 











Are You Using 
STANDARD TESTS 


to Check Achievement? 
Test publications of the leading pub- 
lishers carried in stock. 

We feature prompt delivery. 
Many Tests are published by this 
bureau. A new test just off the press: 

lowa Grammar Information Test 
(for grades 7 to 12) 
Write for Catalogue and Prices, 
Bureau of Educational Research 
and Service 


Extension Division 
University of lowa 
lowa City 


Constitution in Our Day 
Will Be Discussed 


“The Constitution in the 
Twentieth Century” is the very per- 
tinent subject chosen for a series of 
“You and Your Government” pro- 
grams which are to be broadcast 
over a period of nineteen weeks 
(February 4—June 9). Both conserv- 
ative and liberal points of view will 
be presented; the attitudes of prac- 
tical politicians and professors, of 
constitutional lawyers and publicists. 

In view of the widespread interest 
in questions connected with the 
United States Constitution, it is ex- 
pected that this series will be closely 
followed. The programs, sponsored 
by the American Academy of Polit- 
ical and Social Science, in associa- 
tion with the Committee on Civic 
Education by Radio, will be on the 
air Tuesday evenings, on a nation- 
wide NBC network, 7:45 to 8:00 
p.m. (Eastern Standard Time to 
April 21; thereafter Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time). 

Preprints of complete articles, of 
which the programs will be conden- 
sations, will be available at small 
cost. Schedules of the series (sent 
gratis) may be obtained by teachers 
for distribution or posting on bulle- 
tin boards. Address National Ad- 
visory Council on Radio in Educa- 
tion, 60 East 42d Street, New York. 


To Form New Association 


Directors of publicity for city and 
county schools, state departments 
of education, state education associ- 
ations, local teachers associations, and 
teachers colleges will meet in Feb- 
ruary at St. Louis in connection 
with the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence for the pur- 
pose of creating an organization. 
The new association will develop the 
technics of various types of contact 
with the public, including the news- 
paper, the radio, American Educa- 
tion Week, school exhibits, school 
publications, and messages to the 
home. Those who are interested in 
attending the sessions of this organ- 
ization may obtain advance copies of 
the program from Belmont Farley, 
Division of Publications, National 
Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, Northwest. Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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OWEN CATALOG FREE! 


Send today for your copy of this new 
handy-size catalog which fully describes 
the completé Owen line of books, pic- 
tures, etc., for teachers and schools. A 
Postcard will do. Address 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


—- 





FOR 1936 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Send for free descrip- 
tive catalog, advising 
grade and subject matter 
in which you are interested. 


Address: 
Health Education Dept. 


Dairymen's League 
Co-operative Association, Inc. 
11 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


HARMONICA GROUP INSTRUCTION 
SOLVES MUSIC PROBLEM 
FOR TEACHERS —__ 


“My Harmonics. in 
a sists of 44 ea n Sot 
@ The wide recognition of the a to 7 bee done wonders fF 
value of Harmonica Group In- , 

struction is evidenced by the fact 
that over 5000 schools all over 
the country now have Harmonica 
Bands. This modern method of 
teaching music has solved the 
music problem for thousands of 
teachers, many of whom have 
written us that the keen interest 
of their pupils in their harmon- 
ica music period has developed 
a real school spirit, and provided 
an incentive for better work in 
all subjects. The following ex- 
cerpt from a letter from a teach- 
er in Windsor, IIl., is typical of 
the thoughts expressed in many 
letters. 





“Teachers throughout our school have appreci- 
ated the value of the Harmonica Band. They 
said it had made such a difference in the atti- 
tude of the children in their rooms even toward 
other work. Parents also have noted its benefits 
and expressed -—F-. Ay 


Easy to Teach Harmonica 


with Free Instruction Book 
armonic® 
Harmonica Instruction is easily taught “1 nnd re . s ondertal ve 
and it is not necessary for the teacher serach child rn ins ‘make 08° 
to be able to play the Harmonica to ee 


teach it successfully. The Hohner In- 
struction Book (furnished free in suffi- 
cient quantities for class instruction) is 
written in a simple way that every child 
can understand, and every step is fully 
explained. It furnishes your pupils 
with a correct knowledge of musical 
fundamentals, terms and phrases to- 
gether with a number of selections 
which involve two, three and four part 
harmony work. Over a million of these 
books have been sent to teachers for 
class and group instruction. The special 
offer explained below is made to enable 
teachers and music supervisors to study 


the possibilities of Harmonica Instruc- se 
tion. : od Vike mee't ed the 


“{t bes pone is oxic. *M pefore 
Please use the coupon below in writing the wents of ms more 
for free Instruction Books or the Spe- rogtned too alt 
cial Offer. 





M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Ave., New York City 
$4.00 SPECIAL OFFER to Music Supervisors and Teachers 


In the training of Harmonica groups, the instruc- 5. “The Happy Cowboy Sings and Plays Songs of 
tor will find imvaluable the teacher aids provided Pioneer Days” 

in this specially priced offer, 6. “Almeda March” 

A splendid Marine Band Harmonica, books of 7. “Advanced Harmonica Band Folio’’ 

songs and other material, regularly priced at 
$2.50, sent postage and packing prepaid for only 
$1.00. 





When ordering, please specify ““Teacher Offer” and 
include remittance in advance. Use coupon below. 







1. One No. 1896 “Marine Band’’ Harmonica. 
An instrument whose simplicity and accuracy 
of tone have given it an international repu- 
tation. 














2. “Harmonica Favorites” 
3. “New Standard Harmonica Course” 
4. “New Standard Harmony Course for the 
Harmonica”’ 
M. HOHNER, Inc., 351-353 Fourth Ave., Dept. 980 B, New York City 


| Please send me without charge: 
cts Ltieecteteeaenttiencesineeeen ED BEE. 
(how many) 


02) Please send me ’ (postpaid) of your Special $1.00 Offer. 
l (how many) 


I enclose check (or money order) for $.. ‘ele 
| () Folder “How To Organize and Conduct a Harmonica Band.” 
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CHERS . . Here is the IDEAL BOOK for 


GROUP SINGING 


224 Songs With 
Words and Music! 


This Book Contai 


Specially selected songs for group singing in 
schools, clubs, churches, homes, ete. Won- 
derful value! 20¢ per copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $13.00 per hundred (not postpaid), 





74 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
30 Folk Songs 
12 Patriotic Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others 


THE RODEHEAVER CO 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS! 


copy. 
book this really is for group singing. 


See for yourself what an exceptional 
F 2-36 








30 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
* 124 N, 15th St., Philadelphia 











1200 GAMES 


For Parties and Social Gatherings 


SOCIAL GAMES 
SOCIAL Gams FOR 
RECREATION 


by 
B. S. Mason and E. D. Mitchell 


RECREATION 


YOUR SCHOOL PARTIES 
will be full of fun if you have 
this book handy. Containing 
over 1200 games, (think of it, 
1200) from which to choose, 
your parties shouldn't be dull 
for one second. It is the 

real answer to the everpresent problem confronting the 

teacher, of WHAT SHALL WE PLAY? (8vo. Cloth. 

Ius. 421 Pages) $2.50. 

SEND NO MONEY, Merely pay the postman $2.50 plus 

a few pennies postage charges. This is a Guaranteed 

Book and if you are not satisfied you may return it within 

five days and receive your money back. 

— > —  —— — ORDER COUPON—— —— — —— —— 

A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers 

67 West 44th Street, New York 

Send me SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION. 
I will pay the Postman $2.50 plus postage charges. 


Name 
Address 


ee 
{ }] Cheek here you  eoete to send remittance (#2.50) thue 





PICTURE MAP OF AFRICA 








PICTURE MAPS 


Large . - of many countries, size 30 x 50 
inches. Drawn in bold outline for coloring. 
UNITED STATES 


LATIN AMERICA 
THE WORLD 


CHINA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
JAPAN INDIA MEXICO 


50 cents each 
Write for free illustrated Circular. 
FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
150 Fifth Avenue New York City 








saving postage charges. Same guarantee applies, af course. 


Cut out this ad. and send 10c¢ for examination | 











SB MAPPY ARE. 
_ THE BIG 
WINTER PACKAGE > 


Washington and Lincoln Paper Dolls, Patriotie Draw- 
ings and Posters, Eskimo Cut-outs, Northern Animals, 
Sampler and Novelty Valentines, Patterns, Outlines, 


Silhouettes, Murals. 
ideas! 


THINK OF IT! Only 50c Postpaid 
60 Outline Pictures 


Simple, well-drawn, for drawing, hectographing, or coloring. 


All favarite actoo! subjects for art ac stivilen. ee wrade and 
rural teacher should have a set. Only 4 


FAIRBAIRN ART ¢ co. 
736 W. 173rd St., 


All new materials | Last minute 


Dept. N, New York 





12 Cunning Action *« x 
* Valentines for 39 cents 


Choice Valentines, all mechan- 
ical, with cunning actions, so 
pleasing to boys and girls of all 
ages. Many designs, all gor- 
geously colored and cleverly cut 
out. An ideal assortment for 
schools, You will be surprised 
at the good value. An envelope 
with each valentine, Price, 
5 cents each, or 39 cents per 
dozen, postpaid. 


Ask for our catalog of Entertainment Material. 


March Brothers Publishing Co. 
208-210-212 Wright Ave. Lebanon, Ohio 














PLAYS 


The 1936 Supplement to FRENCH’S Catalogue of 
Plays is now ready for distribution. It describes 
five hundred new plays of distinction for all occa- 
sions. Send for your free copy today, 

SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th St., 
&11 West 7th St., 


New York 
Los Angeles 














CHENILLE 
LETTERS 
FOR SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 


The Bést Material and 
Workmanship 
ANTHONY the Pennant Man 
Lake St. at 12th Avenue So. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











APPLICATION $7 .00 
30 PHOTOS *] Vv 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x344, 
made from any photograph. Original 
returned unharmed, Get the best. 
Money returned if not satisfied. 
Prompt Service. 
OLIVE BROS. 


Willmar, Minnesota 





Teachers— Wanted to Represent 
The New How and Why Library 


—$12.80. Terms as low as $1.00 monthly 
—Average 2 orders daily; pays $3300 
per year. Travel or Local. 


The L. J. BULLARD CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio 














Samples of Seat Work Free 


Two different samples of first grade seat work 
will be sent you free, so that you can try them. 
Plymouth Press seat work is famous because it 
enables the pupil actually to learn by himself. 
Send for catalog of modern seat work. 


The Plymouth Press 
1701 W.74th St. + - Chicago 








25,000 BARGAINS CATALOG 


Our 41st Annual $20- bat gt talog of new Books 
of all peeebere lists ode Fe Juvenile, His- 


clea 
THE "BOOK ’ SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. a 
564-566 W. Street - Chicago, I! 


ndexed. Used by schools, 
‘and thousands of individuals. Write 
new 1936 in 











Two Beautiful Dou- 

Rolis Developed {i° Wei brutes 

—_, _—_s-"~ and 8 guaranteed Never Fade 
e coin 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE. ‘La Crosse, Wisconsin 





KODAK 
FILMS | shareements 4 


Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed 
RED it. or twe wGenpbre, Nats pened 

for 2bc “(eoln). - 

ly known, Moxn-Tone Superior Quali 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, wal Wis. 





The Statue of Liberty 
Is 50 Years Old 


In 1936 the Statue of Liberty, 
dear to the heart of every American, 
and perhaps especially dear to the 
heart of naturalized Americans, will 
be fifty years old. On October 28 
of this year, it will be just half a 
century since the inauguration of 
this great monument. Placed on an 
island in New York harbor, the gift 
of the French nation to the United 
States, it has stood as a token of in- 
ternational good will and as a symbol 
of principles on which the American 
government was founded. 

Outstanding organizations, such 
as the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, and the 
Boy Scouts of America, have ap- 
proved a proposal that the anniver- 
sary of the Statue be observed 
throughout the United States. The 
National Life Conservation Society 
has arranged to conduct a National 
Poetry Contest on the subject, “The 
Statue of Liberty, Its Significance 
after Fifty Years.” Prizes of $50, 
$20, and $10 are offered through the 
Almeda Castello Memorial Poetry 
Fund. Details may be obtained 
from the president of the Society, 
Mrs. Charles Cyrus Marshall, 2239 
Tiebout Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

The Statue of Liberty is now a 
National Monument, maintained and 
protected by the federal government, 
and is under the direct supervision 
of the National Park Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. Teachers 
will be interested to make use of 
the following data, supplied by the 
superintendent of the Monument. 

April 2, 1834—Auguste Bartholdi, 
sculptor, born in Alsace, France. 

Nov. 6, 1875—Franco-American 
Union, French sponsor of the Statue, 
organized in Paris. 

Jan. 2, 1877—American Commit- 
tee, for construction of pedestal and 
reception of the statue, was formed. 
Members included: William M. 
Evarts, Joseph H. Choate, John Jay, 
H. F. Spaulding, Samuel D. Babcock, 
James F. Dwight, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Anson Phelps Stokes, Richard 
Butler, and James W. Pinchot. 

July 7, 1880—Franco-American 
Union announced that funds neces- 
sary for Statue had been raised in 
France. More than 100,000 contrib- 
utors included 181 towns, 10 cham- 
bers of commerce. and most Masonic 
lod ges. 

April 18, 1883—Ground broken 
for foundation of pedestal. 

May 10, 1883—Joseph Pulitzer be- 
came owner of the New York 
World and at once stressed the Statue 
as a national—rather than a local— 
project. 

July 4, 1884—Statue presented to 
United States at a ceremony in Paris. 

Aug. 5, 1884—Cornerstone of the 
pedestal laid. 

March 12, 1885—The American 
Committee announced that their 
fund of $150,000 was gone, that no 
further aid was in sight, and that the 
pedestal would have to be abandoned. 

March 16, 1885—A popular sub- 
scription campaign for completion 
of the pedestal was launched by 
Pulitzer. 

(Continued on page 9) 


University of Denver 


1936 SUMMER SESSION 
Enjoy Summer Study in the shadow 
of the Rockies 


| Graduate and undergraduate yp in regular 
and special university subjects. ecial courses 
for teachers and pe Her “FContconell 
lectures on today's social, economic, and educa. 
tional problems. { Metropolitan advantages and 
mile-high climate. { Pianned recreation in snow. 
capped Rockies. {Low railroad rates. 
For Summer School Bulletin address 
Dept. B, University of Denver, Denver, Colo, 


Ist Term: June 15 to July 17 
2nd Term: July 20 to Aug. 21 








Does Your Class Read 


and Girls 


meric 


The only 16 page news weekly in color! 
Send for a free copy of the current issue and explan- 
atory booklet. Address Educational Director, 
YOUNG AMERICA, 32 East 57 St., New York 


oo APPLICATION $ 
25 PHOTOS I. 00 


On genuine Moentone Nationally 
Known Superior Qualit Perfect 
copies, application size ohex3% gua 

* anteed. Send good photo or onsale 
Original returned unharmed, 
day service. 


: MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
~ Box 867-l, LaCrosse, Wis, 


ATIONAL COLLEGE 
50th Year of EDUCATION 


Spend a profitable 6-weeks summer session on the 

shores of Lake Michigan. Newinspiration—fresh 
impetus—likely advance. Preliminary and Advanced —_ 
for Teachers in Kindergarten and Elementary grades, Also 
cultural subjects including History, Literature and Art— 
Socialized activities Unusual observa’ ation o opner tunities -demon- 
stration ona. Colle Deceieesy , June 19—July 31. 2-week spe 


cial courses—June 8—19 and July 6 
‘on 614-B, Evanston, ill, 


Edna Dean Baker, President, 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 

JOHN H. ARNOLD 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 












































‘Teachers ean buy these pins of us 
in quantities at very low prices. 
Write for 26-page catalog of rings 
and pins. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 67 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 











RINGS $1.60 


=a 7 2 cater, 
50 bs sate 


we 
By ‘q # , 
inte 


FREE 
Ehret Sn 5 ee Gasca! 


NTAT® BASTIANBROS.CO. 81 Gestion Bidy., Rochester, WY. 


an 


PRIMARY TEACHERS! 


A big package of art work for each day in February. 
Clever ready-made Washington, Lincoln and Valen- 
tine pictures and posters of colered paper with card- 
board patterns attached. Let us 4 you, too. Send 
$1.00 bill with your order immediate! 


Primary Teachers Service, Dex 63, ‘Calumet City, tl 























100 Different Foreign Postage Stamps, 


- dime. Postage 3 cents. Helpful _in teach 
y, history, social science, etc. P. A. MI 
it Reisinger Ave.. Dayton, Ohio. 
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POISE 


Self - Assurance 


and CHARM 


Learn AT HOME 
In the Privacy 
cf Your Rooms— 
To Possess these Precious Qualities 








Elizabeth Sheridan 














The Statue of Liberty 


(Continued from page 8) 


May 11, 1885—Work was again 
undertaken on the pedestal. 

June 19, 1885—The French state 
vessel Isere arrived at Bedloe Island, 
New York harbor, after a 29-day 
crossing, with the Statue of Liberty 
aboard in 214 cases. 

Aug. 11, 1885—The World an- 
nounced that the goal of $100,000 








SCHOOL MEN! 


Superintendents + Principals + Outstanding Teachers 


Unusual Vacation Opportunity 


Due to the unprecedented increase in our school and teacher sales 
in 1935—we are planning an extensive expansion program this year. 
We are beginning early as we are anxious to contact those men 
who consider their vacation well in advance—men who seek not 


aa —Send for FREE Booklet had been attained. More than only Income but a position that will allow them to use their train- 
pore Your Charming Self $80,000 had been given in amounts ing, experience, and contacts to the best advantage. 
es and also Personality Analysis Chart of less than one dollar each. . 
| shows I PRE April 22, 1886—The last stone of Our ScHoot AND TEACHER SERVICE Department has openings for 
of self-consciousness; to be known for your the pedestal Was set in place. a limited number of men in every state. School men in this depart- 
Cele, rep py Mb dy May 3, 1886—Erection of the ment (with little or no previous sales experience), averaged from 
i: perfectiy at ease at any social function. Im- Statue on the pedestal was begun. $200 to $500 per month and more, in the summer of 1935. BusiNEss 
noewetiiee at Wade unl Ghauk, ont one Oct. 28, 1886—The Statue of Lib- Tuts YEAR Promises Even Greater RETuRNs! 
— these qualities may be learned in the privacy erty was inaugurated by President i 
ee ¢ onemaumennan = bth Grover Cleveland. Write Now for full details of this unusual opportunity — giving age, 
d Ciele gestions when requested for individual needs. October 5, 1904—Bartholdi died experience, training—Br Sure to specify your choice of territory, 
7.4 wna nathan dutaianens 4 ao ele at his home in Paris. and date available. A car is, of course, required. Address: 
a) LOW COST instruction. Oct. 15, 1924—The Statue was 
— ELIZABETH SHERIDAN made a National Monument. School and Teacher Dept. 21 
xplan- 430 N. Michigan Bivd., Dept. S-l, Chicago, Ill. June 10, 1933—The Statue was F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY ; 
= placed under the jurisdiction of the 1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago , 
— National Park Service, Department 


of the Interior. 
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SAN Jose  (amoRc) CALIFORNIA 


[Not a Religious Organization] 




















Vierling Kersey, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction of Califor- 


the federal government should be 





CLEVER CHARACTER DOLLS 











A new improved 82-page 










272 new things for the 
children to make at 
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JUNE 29—AUGUST 7 


Amid scenes of breath-catching beauty. . om 
pp ny oF offers more than 
one hundred s -. under a faculty of 

1 administrators 
1 inspiration in the 
Seminar on Education in the Pacific Countries, 
held in conjunction with the 4-4 
with the cooper ion of Yale University. * 
Tuition and costs... fares on swift lux- 
urious liners mM frequently from Pacific 
Coast geet. -are unusuall on * For little 
more you would s at home you can 
maqee than von woud spend study and ex- 
perience ... in Hawaii! 
A special bulletin containing detailed 
tion will be sent apom request. Please address: 


DIRECTOR OF 
Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Ea 
SPECIAL... i™ 


es oes 


eae ere 


eee 
Cutopoint Dept. ‘oster Ave. 
aon ih 


r 

I enciose $1.00, Bend me postpaid the poe 

| ct ol ceaet® av = as described 
above. niesa fu’ 

| turn Shoaet end may Goliar will LUA, | 

















The RED CAP and GOWN 


Is rapidly becoming recog- 
nized as the authentic 
costume for 


EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 


Samples and Rental Rates 


The C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown for Eighth 
Grade Commencement. 
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Crayton!te "Godeing aterial. 
questions anew. red ree 

— oe oe —- —— 
HAMBURG PUPPET GuILD, 92 
Enciosed is 50c. Please send Manual to 
































THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed be- 
low will be - to supply them at the 
prices quoted, plus postage, or to fur- 
hish any additional information re- 
garding them. .... Reviews of some 
Soanak boaie will be found on The Book 
Page in this issue of The Instructor. 
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MotHer Goose VILLAGE CUTOUTS. 
By John A. Frampton. Paper. Un- 
paged. 10c. The Harter Publish- 
ing Co., Cléveland, Ohio. 

Twetve Tiny Tunes. By Elizabeth 
Merz Butterfield. Silhouettes by 
Leola M. Fairchild. Paper. 15pp. 
40c. Clayton F. Summy Co., Chi- 
cago. 

YANKEE Doopie. The Story of a 
Pioneer Boy and His Dog. By 
Arthur C. Bartlett. Illustrated by 
Harold Cue. Cloth. $1.75. W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 

PeTeR AND Nancy IN Arrica. By 
Mildred Houghton Comfort. _ Il- 
lustrated with Photographs. Cloth. 
256pp. 85c., Postpaid. Beckley- 
Cardy Co., Chicago. 

THis Is tHE House Tuat Jack 
Bunt. Cutout Figures. By Rachel 
Taft Dixon — Marjorie Lh 
Paper. Unpaged. 10c. r- 
tet Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

STREAMLINE. THE Mopern Pic- 
TurE Story Boox. Nine Stories. 
By Letitia Chaffee and Kildare King. 
Pictures by William Howard Mont- 
gomery. Cover by Milo Winter. 
Paper. Unpaged. 10c. The Mer- 
rill Publishing Co., Chicago. 

Wrrrers’ Manuat. A Guide for 
High School and College Students 
in the Mechanics of Writing. By 
C. A. Gregory, Ph.D., and Helen 
Virginia Gregory, M.A. Cloth. 
156pp. 90c., Postpaid. C. A. 
Gregory Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Srupy AkRITHMETIcS. (Standard 
Service Series.) Grade Four. By 
F. B. Knight, J. W. Studebaker, 
G. M. Ruch, and W. C. Findley. 
Grade Five. By F. B. Knight, J. W. 
Studebaker, and G. M. Ruch. Each, 
Illustrated, Cloth, 352pp. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., Chicago. 


MANWILLER Worp RECOGNITION 


Test. By Charles E. Manwiller, As- 
sistant Director of Curriculum 
Study and Research, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. With Drawings by 
Elmer Stephan. A Simple Group 
Test Designed for Use in Grades 1B 
to 2A. Form A, Form B, Class 
Record, Manual of Directions, and 
Key. Specimen Set, 10c. World 
Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

TecuHe TUNES FROM THE LAND OF 
EvaNGELINE. The Creole Way and 
Twilight on the Teche. Lyrics by 
Grace Bordelon Agate. Music by 
Eva Marie Mouton. Arranged by 
Harry Ludwig. With Decorative 
Drawings. Used in Creole Day Ep- 
isode of Pageant Presented by Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and in Louisiana Schools. te i 
b artment, Louisiana Teach- 
er Asotin 418 Florida Street, 
Baton Rouge, La 
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Order Now.-Pay Later If More Convenient. Use Blank Belo Below. 


HOW TO ORDER Unless otherwise stated, all subscriptions ore for one full year. if 


one magazine is desired, use “Publisher’s Price” in first column, 
If more than one magazine is desired, use “Club Price” in second column. Under some of the mag- 
ozines will be found combinations, the prices of which in most cases are lower than the combined 
clubbing prices of the magazines included. To effect the maximum saving on three or more mag- 
azines, use these i combinations wherever possible and then add other a desired at 
their club prices. ices apply only in the United States. Canadian and foreign prices on request, 
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AMERICAN BOY... sneeesunin $1.00 | 
with American Girl _ 50 2.00 JUNIOR HOME FOR MOTHERS........ aa 
with Child Life . 4.00 3.35 with MecCall’s Magazine 
2.25 with Woman’s Home Companion... 
*LADIES HOME JOURNAL 
Ladies Home Journal (2 years). 
LITERARY DIGEST _. 
with Etude, Music | Magazi 
with Nature Magazine 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
with Pictorial Review .. 
with Redbook a 
with Woman’s Home “Companion... 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
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AMERICAN GIRL 
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AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
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NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for Two 
Yeors in any of the combination offers in 
which it is included in this list, add only $1.75 
to the price quoted in second column. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 
NATURE MAGAZINE .. = 

with The Instructor 

with Etude, _—_ Magazine 

with McCall's —_ Pee 

with Pictorial R edema 

with Woman‘s Home Companion... 
NEEDLECRAFT MAGAZINE 
NEWS-WEEK _....... me 
NEWS-WEEK (To Teachers ‘only? . 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS (2 years)... 
QUTDOOR LIFE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 

with The Instructor 
THE PATHFINDER 

with The Instructor 

with Etude & McCall's. 

with Child Life 

with Mecall’s jo SURE Tete 

with Woman‘’s Home Companion... 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 

with McCall's G Redbook 

with Better Homes G Gardens........ 
POPULAR HOMECRAFT 
POPULAR MECHANICS . ’ 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY . 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS. 
RADIO NEWS & SHORT WAVE RADIO 
READER’S DIGEST —. 

with The Instructor 

with McColl’s Magazine ... 

with Neture Magazine ... 

with Review of Reviews / 

with Pictorial Review —...................... 
REDBOOK 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 0... 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (Teachers Only) 

with Nature Magazine 
SAFETY EDUCATION (10 nos.)............ 
ST. NICHOLAS 
*SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Saturday Evening Post (2 years)... 3.50 
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CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
CHILD LIFE 

with The Instructor 

with Hygeia, Health Magazine. 

with McCall's ae - oa 

with Nature a jozine . 

with Reader’s Digest 
CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES mening 

with Junior Home for Mothers. 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 
COLLIER’S, THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 

with American Magazine 

with McCall's G Wom. Home Comp. 
CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.)_....... 


(9 nos.) 
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with The Instructor 

with Etude, Music Magazi 

with High School 

with Literary Digest .. 
*COSMOPOLITAN _...... santas 

with Etude, Music ‘Magazine 

with MeCall’s G Wom. Home Comp. 
*COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (2 e- 
CURRENT EVENTS (38 weeks)... 
CURRENT HISTORY ....... - 

with Neture Magazine .. 
DELINEATOR . sedbiedanedeadiee 

with MeCall’s A Magazine | “ 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 

with The Instructor — 

with Child Life 

with McCall's 

with Pictorial Rev’ 

with Woman’s Home e Compenion 
FIELD AND STREAM 
FORUM 
*GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 0... - 

with Cosmopolitan 

with McCall’s G Wom. Home > 
HARPER’S BAZAAR 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HIGH SCHOOL _.. 

with Pathfinder _. 
HOUSE AND GARDEN... 
HYGEIA HEALTH MAGAZIN 

with The Instructor 

with Woman's Home Speen. 

with Correct lish ... we 
THE INSTRUCTO (10 nos.) 
THE INSTRUCTOR (2 years) 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (20 nos.) .. 
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at ‘hele full price. 


g (= Feb. 36] Date. 
g F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
& () Send me The INSTRUCTOR for () 1 year, $2.50; for () 2 years, $3.50. 


“‘Seatwork for Primary Grades,” for 25¢ additional. 
{ ) “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 
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order a check postdated March 5th and we will not cash it until that 
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Freedom of Thought in American Schools 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


United States Commissioner of Education 


I think it highly proper that I 
should state, as one who has been ac- 
tive in school administration for 
over twenty years, that I know of 
no other body of citizens in public 
or private service more devoted to 
the principles of democracy, and 
more conscientious in the discharge 
of their duties and responsibility, 
than teachers. Out of a million 
teachers in our schools there may be 
a few, unfaithful to this high call- 
ing, who use their positions to plead 
for principles contrary to our ideals 
of freedom, self-government, equal- 
ity of opportunity, and justice for 
all. Ihave not met them. We who 
live in the educational world cer- 
tainly can testify that the number 
of such teachers is infinitesimal. 

If any criticism properly may be 
leveled against a few in our profes- 
sion whose purposes are pernicious 
or whose methods are undemocratic, 
it is not because the schools have en- 
couraged teachers to “preach” or 
“advocate” social doctrines in the 
classroom. On the contrary, the 
criticism might more legitimately be 
made that in the caution which has 
been exercised to avoid the pitfalls 
of propaganda, we have neglected 
to provide adequate opportunities 
for students to come to grips with 
the important social and economic 
issues of the day. We have failed to 
contribute the degree of social un- 





derstanding which our people must 
have to enable them to preservé and 
improve democracy. 


Primary Purpose or EDUCATION 
The founding fathers of Ameri- 


can education made it abundantly 
clear that the primary purpose of 
free public education in a democracy 
should be to prepare youth for in- 
telligent and independent exercise of 
citizenship. They saw that the im- 
provement of personal competency 
and culture was second in impor- 
tance in a scheme of education for 
stable self-government. 

We are charged with the stern re- 
sponsibility of liberating the minds of 
youth, of giving them the mental 
agility with which to grapple with 
the inescapable perplexities of a 
swiftly moving social order. It is not 
our right as teachers to impose our 
personal beliefs, prejudices, biases, 
and philosophies. “Liberating” means 
to me that we must teach young peo- 
ple how to think clearly and precise- 
ly, to analyze, to criticise, to weigh 
evidence, to discover facts, to check 
conclusions, and to discuss. We 
cannot be content with fulfilling 
our negative obligation not to im- 
pose our own ideas. We must also 
fulfill the great positive obligation of 
leading youth, and adults too, in 
full, free, unrestricted investigation 

(Continued on page 12) 








WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, 


and other illustrious Americans of the 
days of the Revolution and the Civil War, 


their letters and documents together with other 
priceless records such as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Outline of the Monroe Doctrine, 
the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution, 
and many others, all faithfully reproduced by 
Aquatone. All are excellent subjects for framing 
as there is no advertising on any of the facsimi- 
les. There are twenty-six Aquatone reproduc- 
tions in a set, attractively boxed 
with a book of explanatory text and 
transcripts of the originals. The set is a constant 
source of inspiration for class-room, library or 
home use. 





FREE EXAMINATION 


The complete set will be sent post paid for $1.00 
with the privilege of a five day free examination. 


A sample sheet of the collection will be 


sent upon receipt of 15c in stamps or coin. 


Address Dept. D 
Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Spencerian Pen Company, Dept. D, 349 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me . 
Letters” at $1.00 per set. 
I enclose [check] [money order] for $0... 
I will pay postman $1.00 per set plus small delivery charge. 





sets “Facsimiles of Famous American Documents and 


sisi cticecanioeiniassieeciacsiele nde laa City. 
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NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 


700,000 Copies Sold 


Important Features 
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in 1935 


1. Abundance of practical material. 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
answers is the score. 
3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
4. Standardized tests. 
6. Additional practice material for slow groups. 
My Arithmetic Tab- 
let. 128 sagen, 996 be 6. Interesting problem material. 
10 inches........ 16e 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
8. Ample ee for writing answers and pupil 
THE SERIES computations. 
9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
MY ARITHMETIC 10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
TABLET exercise needed for practice. 
11. Substantially bound. 
Prices Postpaid 12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less 
First Grade..........16e than tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
Second Grade....... 16¢ 
Third Grade. 16¢ 
Sout Goeth... 160 REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 
Fifth Grade. —~ Recommended 
Sixth Grade........- . A) To accelerate s with normal pupils 
haat Rone 
paren (B) Yo aid slow pupils (C) To ald retarded pupils 
In quantities, net, each, 12c 
Postage extra PRE-PRIMER .. . FIRST GRADE 









C6 DAGOB.......cccccccrrscegeretescovecsesscrcccsovccoess soceoeesesesercssess 
The use of Webster Work- a) - — Seatwork, 64 pages... 
books and Seatwork books Primer 2s 64 pages............ 
rege twee Eve und Ear Fun, Book'l, Hand tii, « phonic work 

un, . .ap work- 

eaaae study rw books book for advanced first, second and third grades, 
eagerly od happily. Each 64 pages each. 2S 
book we is guaranteed to 
be eutidiastear er yaue aang Write for FREE Catalog. 100 Workbooks and 


will be refunded. Order today. 


Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


q 1808 Washington Ave. 
THE INSTRUCTOR 
February 1936 
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HEKTOGRAPH 


“MASTER SHEETS OF APPROVED 


WORKBODKS SEATWORK | 


Make Over 100 Clear Copies 


Use this modern teaching technique—pupils absorb instruction 
units faster, better. Yet “Hektograph prepared” material is in- 
expensive and labor-saving. 

Beckley-Cardy materials are selected everywhere because they are 
authentic, prepared by leading educators and approved by the 
highest authorities. 

All materials are printed with intense duplicating ink that will 
produce 100 clear copies on any gelatin hektograph or duplicator. 


HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


These ma have a definite ob 
“busy work.” They are planned h the following aims: 1. Mastery 
of reading vocabulary. . velopment of skill in recognizing new words. 
8. Development of aay to read fluently by thought unite. Put up 
one lesson w a sheet, 48 sheets to a book. Each sheet perforated for 
easy removal. Size 8% by 11 inches. 

Four books in the series: 
@ Pre-Primer Workbook @ Primer Workbook 
@ First Grade Workbook @ Second Grade Workbook 
Price each, postpaid, $1.25 


With each Bektogeph book you can quickly and easily make up to 100 class 
books, (4800 eets) . . . the most inexpen material obtainable. 


HEKTOGRAPH SEATWORK 


Sh rapeee and economical teaching aid. A wide variety obtainable includ- 





tive and are not just a source of 


TRU-COPY 
HEKTOGRAPH 


WORKBOOK 
READING 


Color Matching. Grades 1-2. No. Questions and Mlustrated Stories. 





pesconespooqaptoececccccogsnscosnoncoces Grades 1-2. No, 66H..............600 
Sentence icture hi 
ree ang reo eoc Number Seatwork. No. 76 H......76¢ 
Questions to Answer. Grades 1-3. American History in Pictures. No, 
No. 53 4} ee ae decade ee 


Soolal Studies Pictures. No. 61 1..78e 


TRU-COPY HEKTOGRAPH 


w priced and efficient. Metal pan with lithographed cover. Complete with ink and sponge. Will make 
100 clear, distinct copies from one original. 
No. 121 B eS gE See $1.70 postpaid 
No. 181 B BD ee cenrencectcitioriccecnpqntnrecoresmenmceed $1.96 postpaid 


Satisfaction is guaranteed, er money will be cheerfully refunded. Send your order today. 
COMPLETE CATALOG OF ALL TEACHERS’ MATERIALS MAILED ON REQUEST 


BECKLEY-CARDY 


enone AN AVE., CHICAGO suausmaramnancmacmenys 
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Champion 


HEKTOGRAPH 
Workbooks 


Save Hours 
of Drudgery 


Champion Workbooks, printed in 
triple-strength Hektograph ink en- 
able you to make 100 or more. copies 
of each page in a few minutes. They 
give you all the supplementary drill 
work for classes up to 100 for a 
whole year; actually the equivalent 
of 100 individual workbooks, yet 
Champion Workbooks cost only $1.50. 
They are amazingly economical and 
will give you more time for HAP- 


PINESS, HEALTH or HOBBIES. 


From Pri- 
mary to 8th 
Grade Eng- 
lish, Cham- 
pion Work- 
books are 
amazing time 
savers for 
you. Pupil’s 
time spent in 
copying can 
now be em- 
ployed in 
useful 
activity. 














Amazing Economy 


One. Champion Workbook costing 
only $1.50 plus the trifling cost of 
paper will do the work of $20.00 to 
$25.00 WORTH OF INDIVIDUAL 
WORKBOOKS. 
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Champion Workbooks 
Are NEW! 


They MUST NOT BE CONFUSED 
with old fashioned, hap-hazard 
workbook material reprinted for 
Hektograph reproduction. From 
cover to cover, Champion Work- 
books are NEW. They are prepared 
by outstanding educators and are de- 
signed to work with any text-books. 


We have prepared a booklet, “More 

Time for Health, Happiness, Hob- 
bies.” It is inter- 
esting and inform- 
ative. You may 
have a copy FREE 
by mailing the 
Coupon below. 


Mail Coupon 
NOW! 


Mail This For FREE Sample 


LEVISON & BLYTHE CO., 
2CS Lecust St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Seud me viel. 4. 4 g 
of samples and full information x cd 











Freedom of Thought in 
American Schools 


(Continued from page 11) 


of the world in which we live and 
its many varied and conflicting 
ideas. We must be impartial and ex- 
pert guides of learners in their cease- 
less quest for knowledge and under- 
standing. Nothing short of that 
can be honored with the term “edu- 
cation.” Nothing short of that can 
make of our people the intellectually 
vigorous, discriminating, self-reliant, 
and self-respecting citizens which a 
sturdy democracy demands. 


Aputt EpucaTIon WiLL RELIEVE 
THE SITUATION 


We have a long way to go in the 
scientific management of this un- 
folding process of discovery and 
learning, which we call education. 
We will do well in protecting the 
freedom of instruction to pay special 
attention to the problem of organiz- 
ing our curriculum so that complex 
problems are opened up to the stu- 


dents when they are really: prepared - 


to cope with them intelligently. 
One reason why we have forced so 
much of the social studies subject 
matter into the early stages of the 
process is that we knew that for 
most people there would’ probably be 
little or no chance later to get a 
glimpse of such problems. This 
stuffing of the school curriculum 
will be rendered unnecessary in the 
future as we develop adult education 
to the point where the masses of 
American citizens expect to go on 
with the organized learning process 
throughout life. 

Also, we have need of examining 
our techniques of teaching social 
studies in the secondary schools to 
see that the teaching is really train- 
ing young minds for critical analy- 
sis, and not simply retailing infor- 
mation. The discussion method, the 
guided research program, and the 
use of wisely selected reading will 
contribute to assuring an unbiased 
presentation. 

More than this, we need to arrive 
at a clear view of what we as educa- 
tors mean by academic freedom and 
by that little word “teach,” and 
to make our position understood 
by the citizens in our communities. 
The assumption is so frequently 
made in this whole discussion of 
freedom of instruction that the 
word “teach” is synonymous with 
the word “indoctrinate” and “advo- 
cate.” ‘Therefore it must be made 
clear, somehow, that true teaching 
seeks to produce an understanding 
of ideas, principles, and theories, 
leaving the individual free to choose 
for himself. 


Ricgut To “Preacn” Nort INvVoLveD 


What people seem to fear, when 
they, perhaps unwittingly, subscribe 
to alien and undemocratic proposals 
to interfere with freedom of instruc- 
tion, is that teachers will use their 
positions to “preach” and advocate 
social philosophies necessarily includ- 
ed in certain courses. For this rea- 
son it is highly important that we 
make it crystal clear, by our class- 
room deeds as well as by our profes- 
sional pronouncements, that when 





WORKBOOK 
COPIES 

The f£ast,simple 

Standard way 


# way to clear, bright copies, 
made with time-saving speed, is the 
Standard way. For Standard’s ad- 
vanced methods reduce school dupli- 
cating to the utmost simplicity. 
Modern workbooks save time — Stand- 
ard Duplicators save more. Together 
they are the ideal ‘champion of the 
teacher’s best interests -— maximum 
results with minimum waste motion. 
And Standard’s superb performance is 
equally welcome: on all the general 
duplicating that crops up from day-to- 
day in both classroom and administra- 
tive work. 


STANDARD PORTABLE DUPLICATOR 


A portable gelatin duplicator combining small 
initial cost, extremely low operating cost, and 
highly efficient performance. 


Special Price to Schools 


$3 ’ on Regularly $4759 


STANDARD 
ROTARY 
DUPLICATOR 
A radically differ- 
ent gelatin dupli- 
cator. Over 200 
clear, sharp copies 
from one original. 
Uses bond paper. 
Gelatin films in- 
stantly inter- 
changeable— used 
over and over, 


hence the lowcost. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


DUPLICATING MACHINES DIVISION 
Standard Mailing Machines Company 
Boulevard, Everett, Mass. ; 
Please send me, without obligation, 
literature on the Standard Duplicators 
for workbook and general duplicating. 
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we seek the right to teach and the 
inalienable and essential American” 
right of the learner to learn, we are 
not asking for the right to “preach” 
or “advocate.” 

At the same time, we must make 
it clear that, having avoided the rile 
of the propagandist, we are not re- 
sponsible if students accept unpopu- 
lar ideas as a result of discovering 
them in this process of free inquiry, 
The only way to be sure that stu- 
dents will not accept ideas contrary 
to the accepted ones, is to go the 
whole way as in the case of foreign 
dictatorships, and impose strict cen- 
sorship to prevent the expression of 
these opposing ideas by speech or 
printed word. And even. then, as 
the history of autocracy so clearly 
reveals, such ideas are circulated by 
an underground movement, which 
in itself vests them with particular 
interest for youth. 


Wuart Is Imp.iep By BELIEF IN 
DEMOCRACY 


If we believe in democracy, we 
believe that truth is the answer to 
error, that right triumphs eventual- 
ly in a free market of thoroughgoing 
discussion and study. It seems to 
me that-we should have faith in the 
belief that students who are taught 
how to think clearly and weigh all 
evidence are more likely to make 
good citizens, competent to express 
intelligent choices, than people who 
are told what to think and, by some 
dictatorial censor, are protected 
from unpopular thoughts. It seems 
to me they are more likely to choose 
what is “right.” 

In reality, when we ask for free- 
dom of thought and instruction for 
the American schools, for so-called 
“academic freedom,” we are not ask- 
ing for something for ourselves but 
for the students and for the preser- 
vation of American democracy. 
Freedom of speech, of press, of as- 
sembly, and of teaching, go hand in 
hand. These freedoms are not pri- 
marily for the protection of the indi- 
vidual rights of speakers, or publish- 
ers, or organizers of meetings, or of 
teachers. They are fundamental to 
democracy because they protect the 
masses of people in their essential 
right to hear, to read, to assemble 
and discuss, and to learn. Once any 
one of these freedoms is successfully 
suppressed, we are in danger of los- 
ing all of them.—From an address 
by Comimissioner Studebaker, before 
the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, 


“The Cavalcade of America,” 4 
radio series depicting little-known 
but authentic incidents in American 
history, is an attempt—and a notably 
successful one—to provide entertain- 
ment of high type, interesting t@ 
various age groups and suitable fot 
the entire family. Each program re- 
enacts some phase of history in a way 
to emphasize those qualities of Amer- 
ican character which have been re+ 
sponsible for the building of this na+ 
tion. The dramatizations are vivid 
and thrilling, without being oversen* 
sational. “The Cavalcade of Amer* 
ica” may be heard Wednesday ever 
nings from 8:00 to 8:30, E.S.Ts 
over the Columbia network. 
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NO-PROFIT OFFER! 


Made Solely in the Interest of Oral Hygiene 


Special 


Tooth Brush 


SCHOOL Pro-pfy-fac-tic 


for children, age 2 to 7 


STUDENT pro-phy-lac-tic 
for children, age 8 to 12 


Both brushes are shown actual size. Assorted handle 
colors . . . Medium Bristle. 


Not sold in stores. 


l4 


For School Children WYO RELL 


USE COUPON 
BELOW 


HE more teachers, oral hygienists, and school boards, 
that take advantage of this offer... the greater our loss in 
dollars will be... and the greater the gain in school health. 
Frankly, the cost of this advertisement is a total loss, as far 
as our balance sheet is concerned. We aim at no profit. Our 
only interest lies in the widest possible distribution of the 
greatest possible number of brushes. It is our way of saying 
“Thank You” for the logical educational campaign now 
being carried on in schools to increase tooth brushing. 
In order toreduce bookkeeping and other handling expense to 
a minimum, we request the use of the coupon below and cash 
with order. Brushes will be shipped promptly and postpaid. 
Please note that these brushes are special Pro-phy-lac-tic 
quality, not culls or rejects. All are specially made for this 
distribution, and the bristle is brand-new and from our regu- 
lar sources of supply. Each brush is sterilized and packaged 
in an individual glassine envelope. 


proc cceo-- 


Please Act Promptly—This announcement will not be repeated. Mini- 


mum order: 60 cents. 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush Co., 
Florence, Mass. 


Enclosed is $ , for which please send, postpaid, the following brushes at 
5¢ each. (Fill in quantities wanted in boxes shown). 


[_] SCHOOL Pro-phy-lac-tic [-_] STUDENT Pro-phy-lac-tic 


Name 





Address. 





City 














H BIOGRAPHY is for most people a fascinating 

subject, one which offers inspiration and en- 
couragement, stimulating even the most unimpres- 
sionable to climb mental pinnacles of hope and 
aspiration. Those who are already readers in this 
special field and have discovered its possibilities pos- 
sess a rich background of material which will have 
ever-increasing usefulness. Those who have not yet 
set forth upon this delightful course have much in 
store for them. 

So broad is the field of biographical material that 
we can choose what we will. The range of our in- 
terests can be matched easily in great biographies. 
Whenever we read biography we delve into history, 
adventure, exploration, scientific discovery, gov- 
ernmental affairs, tales even more fantastic than a 
good storyteller could relate. 


M@ DURING February we consider many inter- 

esting birthday anniversaries. Our two great 
national heroes, Washington and Lincoln, set the 
key, but of particular significance and importance 
also are the anniversary dates of the birth of a num- 
ber of other men and women who have played 
a very real part in molding the destiny of these 
United States. Their influence, the impress of their 
thoughts and words and deeds, has, in fact, reached 
out across the seven seas. We live today, not yester- 


A | OUR 
Sah EDITORIAL 


PAGE 


—@ CHARACTER education is claiming attention 

from every quarter, as it rightfully should. 
There may be differences of opinion as to how it 
should be taught, but there is little difference of 
opinion as to its importance. Certainly the lives of 
our great men and women may definitely influence 
the girls and boys of today, provided the story ma- 
terial about them, so full of commonplace incident 
as well as youthful ambition, be presented in an 
interesting manner. 

The homely tasks which children are called upon 
to do become less irksome when it is realized that 
such tasks were part of the childhood experience of 
some of our greatest men. The kindly acts and 
common courtesies which parents and: teachers ex- 
pect of children become more natural to them when 
they learn that such acts of kindness were done by 
Washington, or Lincoln, or Longfellow, and that 
stories about these incidents are told again and again, 
since they give such a clear and illuminating index 
of character. The perseverance, courage, willing- 
ness to serve, honesty of purpose, kindness, and 
friendliness of our great men and women provide 
subject matter for many worth-while classroom dis- 
cussions which will doubtless arouse an interest in 
the study of their biographies, as well as in general 
biographical reading that may well continue 
throughout a lifetime. 


x day, but the lives of the great people who have gone 
fini- before us serve as guideposts, to show the way. By 
knowing more of their hardships and the difficulties 
which they encountered, we are encouraged to press ‘ 
on toward a more satisfactory solution of whatever 
problem may be confronting us. MANAGING Error 
2s at 
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“Russian Winter” —Igor Grabar 
. EUGENIA ECKFORD 


= THIS picture, painted about thir- - 


ty years ago, tells us about win- 
tertime in Russia, a country “where 
the snow comes early and lies on the 
ground for many months. It is a time 
for skating and sleigh rides. 

Here we see a peasant woman car- 
rying her buckets of water home. 
How briskly she walks along the path 
that has been made in the snow. No 
one else is about. Her warm.-cloak 
and dress, and her scarf tied closely 
about her head, keep her warm. on 
such a cold day. 

The air is clear and crisp, and, al- 
though the sun is shining, the woman 
must hurry, lest the water freeze, or 
her nose and fingers get frostbitten. 
She has walked down to the river to 
get water. When the river freezes 
over, great holes are cut in the ice. 
Then buckets can be lowered to the 
water below. 

The artist, Igor Grabar, was born 
in Moscow, Russia. He knew how the 


Questions 


What are the important line direc- 
tions in this picture? Why do you 
think the artist put the shadows of 
the trees in the front, while he 
put the most interesting and colorful 
things in the background? 

Would it have helped this picture 
to show many people out of doors? 
Do you think Mr. Grabar could have 
told us as much about wintertime in 
Russia if he had made the peasant 
woman much larger and nearer to us? 

What two colors seem most impor- 
tant? Where are they the darkest 
and brightest? Did the artist use any 
yellow? How did he make snow? 
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The Picture 
countryside looks in winter and in 
summer. He knew that the peasants 
lived very simply, and loved their 
homes, their neighbors, and _ their 
work. In the summertime he saw the 
peasant women and girls go down to 
the river bank to do their laundry. 
On Christmas there was always a 
great celebration held on the frozen 
river. 

This busy peasant must have lived 
in one of the red-roofed houses that 
we see. The peasants’ houses or huts 
are grouped in two’s and three’s. 
About them are fields, pastures, and 
gardens. Not far away from this 
group of houses is a small forest. 
Through it runs a little path that leads 
to the river. Mr. Grabar has not 
shown the whole forest, but he makes 
us feel that it is very near. The blue 
shadows on the white snow tell us of 
trees we cannot see. 

Hasn’t the artist made a wonderful 
pattern with the snow, the trees, the 


The Artist 


B® THE artist, Igor Grabar, was born in 

Moscow, Russia, in 1871. His early 
training and professional education prepared 
him to be a lawyer, and he took his degree of 
doctor of law at the University of St. Peters- 
burg in 1893. But a year later he entered the 
Imperial Academy of Art in -that city and 
worked for two years with I. Rjepin. Then 
followed years of study and travel. 

He was greatly influenced by the impres- 
sionist painter, Claude Monet, with whom he 
studied for a time. The French impressionist, 
Camille Pissarro, and the Japanese master, 
Hiroshige, also influenced Grabar in the de- 
velopment of his own style of painting. 
Much of Mr. Grabar’s work can be found in 
the museums and private collections in Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Paris, Rome, and Diisseldorf. 

Besides being a painter, he also writes on 
art subjects, and edits publications on Russian 
art. He has been administrator and reorgan- 
izer of art treasures for the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics since 1918. 


houses, the shadows, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the peasant with her buck- 
ets? A pattern is composed of light 
colors with dark colors; of cold colors 
with warm colors. The peasant’s 
dress helps us feel the blue shadows 
and see the sun on the snow. Best of 
all, the artist has planned this picture 
so that we seem to walk along the 
path with the woman. He gives us a 
real picture of winter. 

Mr. Grabar is a Russian impression- 
ist painter. The impressionists are 
artists who seek to paint the effect of 
light, without too much emphasis on 
solid form. Fine detail is not so im- 
portant as creating atmosphere. As 
a rule, the impressionists’ work is in 
landscape painting. However, por- 
traits and still life are also painted in 
this manner. 

The impressionists love nature, and 
know her in sunshine and in shadow. 
They put the spirit of poetry and mu- 
sic into their work. 


Activities 

Draw a picture of wintertime 
where you live; show people at work. 
Paint a snow picture; show shadows 
on the snow; show sunlight. 

Find out how people live in Russia 
today. Read some Russian fairy tales. 

Find music written by Russian 
composers which tells about winter- 
time or about the peasants. Listen to 
phonograph records of “In a Three- 
Horse Sleigh” by Tschaikowsky and 
“Shadows” by Schytte. Learn a Rus- 
sian folk song. | 

Read a poem about winter that you 
like. Make a picture, a play, or a 
dance to illustrate it. 
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Courtesy, Rudolf Lesch Fine Arts, Inc., New York ° Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 61 
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Motivating the One-Pupil Class 


EMMA MOOSMAN 


Teacher, Rural School, District 71, Cherry County, Sparks, Nebraska 


M MOST of the material in educational 
magazines has to do with large classes. 


There is another group of children, small- . 


er in number but equally worthy of at- 
tention. I refer to the one-pupil classes in 
many of our smaller rural schools. 

I have frequently heard parents and 
friends express sympathy for a child who 
is alone in a class because, they say, 
“There aren’t enough children to make 
the work interesting.” I have had one- 
pupil classes in each of the five rural 
schools I have taught. I have proved to 
my own satisfaction and the satisfaction 
of my patrons that work in the one-pupil 
class can be as interesting as that in a 
larger group. 

First of all, the teacher must be sincere- 
ly interested in the work and progress of 
the pupil. Of course, this is true in a 
class of any size, but it is true to a greater 
degree in the one-pupil class. If the pu- 
pil feels that the teacher is interested in 
his lessons, he will be interested, too. 

To further motivate the work in pri- 
mary one-pupil classes, I have found a 
number of devices and games helpful. 
Some of these would be valuable in larger 
classes as well, but all are peculiarly ap- 
plicable in the situation under discussion. 
Competition is an effective means of mo- 
tivation and can be utilized in various 
ways even by individual pupils. In pri- 
mary reading, for example, if the story 
contains a number of new words, list 
these on the blackboard. After going 
over them with the child, let him try to 
pronounce them, erasing one as he pro- 
nounces it correctly. If the teacher en- 
ters into the spirit of the game, the child 
will enjoy seeing how quickly he can clear 
the blackboard, or which row he is able 
to erase first. 

Donny (grade 2) enjoys preparing 
questions on the reading lesson to ask me 
in class. What fun it is if he has one that 
I cannot answer! Conversely, it is almost 
as much fun for him to try to find the 
answers to questions I have prepared. 

Clifford (grade 3) likes surprises, and 
he enjoys doing things according to writ- 
ten directions. I sometimes write on a 
slip of paper the directions for some in- 
teresting bit of seatwork. I lay this slip 
aside and tell Clifford that he may get it 
as soon as he has some leisure time. How 
his eyes sparkle as he hurries with his 
work! When it is finished, he gets his 
slip of directions, reads it, collects the 
materials, and sets happily to work. 

Phyllis (grade 3) enjoys reading and 
telling to me stories with which I am un- 
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familiar. Since it is no fun to tell stories 
to an unappreciative audience, I must be 
much interested on her account.. 

Ernest (grade 4) enjoys speed drills in 
arithmetic. I make sets of flash cards 
containing the one hundred combinations 
in addition and subtraction, and later a 
number of sets in multiplication. Each 
set of these cards should be answered in 
three minutes, but it naturally takes much 


longer than that at first. We keep track 
of the time and try from day to day to 
lessen the number of minutes required. A 
loss of a little time spurs the boy on to 
greater efforts, and a gain of even a frac- 
tion of a minute is a cause of rejoicing for 
both him and me. Of course, on some 
days he does not work so rapidly, but in 
general his scores show definite improve- 
ment. 

Donny enjoys a game, which is really a 
drill in combinations, that he and I play 
as follows: I ask him various combinations 
and he gives the answers. We keep score 
and each combination answered correctly 
counts a point for him. Each one missed 
counts a point for me. 

(Continued on page 81) 


Character Building in a Slow Group 


MARY MOSHER 


‘Formerly, Teacher, Eighth Grade, Public School No. 4, The Bronx, New York, N.Y. 


& THE teaching of academic work to a 

“slow” class must proceed at a differ- 
ent tempo, and by different methods, 
from those used with a normal class. Even 
different methods of discipline, to be at 
all effective, have been conceded to be 
necessary. Perhaps we have not always 
believed that our efforts at character 
building must proceed along different 
lines, also. 

I have worked with a “slow” group for 
many years. The pupils are slow to grasp 
work along stereotyped lines. They are 
over-age and indifferent, but very likable. 
The problem is not one of discipline, but 
of character training, and this must be 
done in a subtle way. Definite, well- 
planned activity is required to bring about 
the thing one is trying to accomplish. 

In every classroom the teacher is con- 
fronted with the need of carrying on the 
mechanical part of the work, shifting as 
much responsibility as possible from 
teacher to pupils, and having everything 
proceed smoothly. This is, perhaps, a lit- 
tle more difficult with over-size girls and 
boys. It is not that they are not willing 
and eager to help; they are willing to do 
anything but study spelling, grammar, 
and arithmetic. 

At first, I used monitors—the old, well- 
tried plan, effective as far as visible results 
are concerned. A pupil was selected for 
special duties, according to his or her spe- 
cial qualifications. But I wanted all my 
pupils to have special duties. I wanted 
each one to share in the accomplishment 
of tasks. So the word “responsibility” 
was substituted for the word “monitor.” 

“A responsibility for every child” was 
the slogan adopted. Was it possible to 
find enough worth-while tasks for each 


pupil in a class of twenty-five or thirty? 
I was not to be daunted. The first two 
weeks of the term were allotted to the 
giving of assignments. I felt that hasty 
planning might result in many mistakes. 

After the more obvious jobs, such as 
cleaning blackboards, the care of chalk, 
cleaning pencil sharpener, and distribut- 
ing books to new pupils, had been dis- 
posed of, some time was given over to the 
study of individual class members. When 
a chance visitor arrived, Robert, who evi- 
dently had not had training in little 
courtesies at home, had the responsibility 
of offering the visitor a chair, handing her 
a book, and otherwise making her feel at 
home. Mary, whose desk and papers often 
showed signs of disarray, was assigned 
certain shelves in the supply closet to keep 
in order. John, who was likely to be too 
eager to answer any and all questions, 
whether addressed to him or not, was 
named spokesman for the class. His obli- 
gation was to stand and answer, slowly 
and carefully, any questions addressed to 
the entire class. Alternates must be pro- 
vided. Jane, a rather timid, backward 
girl, was his alternate. 

It was surprising how many responsibil- 
ities came to mind. A knock at the door, 
the telephone bell, a call for a messenger— 
all were answered quietly and in an or- 
derly manner without the teacher’s taking 
part. Anyone not provided for, or a new 
pupil admitted to the class, became a mes- 
senger-at-large. This very imposing title 
meant that, in rotation, someone re- 
sponded to the frequent calls thac came 
for a messenger. 

The plan of assigning responsibilities 
is a little more work for the teacher, 

(Continued on page 76) 
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M THE kind act of the older boy helping the little girl mail 
her valentine, which is expressed in this poster, may be used 
to introduce a lesson about politeness. Pupils may wish to list 
all the friendly acts which they see during a certain time. 
February 14 provides an excellent opportunity to teach les- 
sons in the art of friendship. ‘The story of St. Valentine may 
well be told to lend emphasis to the discussion. A dramatiza- 
tion of courteous acts may be presented. 
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A Diagnostic and Remedial Program 
in Reading—Part | 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, Tempe, Arizona 


@ IT HAS been the writer’s privilege 

during the last few years to visit 
schools in every section of the United 
States. Everywhere he found one com- 
mon problem, “What shall we do with 
the poor readers?” 

Throughout the West, for the last five 
years, the writer has been holding reading 
clinics, in which children’s reading diffi- 
culties have been diagnosed. Many teach- 
ers have asked for a description of the 
techniques used, so that they might be 
able to make a diagnosis of their own 
problem cases. 

In this article a procedure which may 
be followed by any classroom teacher will 
be described. Of course, there may hap- 
pen to be a child who will be too much of 
a problem for the teacher, but she should 
be able to make a correct diagnosis of 
nine out of ten problem cases. The excep- 
tional child will need to be examined by 
a specialist. Let us mention again our 
belief that if children were allowed to 
reach a mental maturity of about eight 
years before they were taught to read, 
there would not be many problem cases. 


M THE first step is to find the problem 

cases. In rural schools the teacher 
usually knows who are her problem cases, 
but in city schools, where each fall the 
teacher receives new pupils, it takes time 
to find out which ones need help. 

It is possible to bring the poor readers 
of a whole school system up to par if a 
proper organization is effected." Such a 
program should be directed from the su- 
perintendent’s office, as several changes 
in class organization would probably need 
to be made. 

If the children are not accustomed to 
taking tests, a series of reading tests 
should be given, so that results of later 
tests may be valid. We use Standard Test 
Lessons in Reading,’ and give the chil- 
dren about twenty-five tests. 

As fast as these tests are given to the 
class, the teacher should have each child 
mark his score on his own individual 
graph. After a series of tests has been 
given, it will be easy to sort out the spe- 
cial cases by looking at the graphs. 


1 In Salida, Colorado, for instance, such a well- 
planned program was carried on that at the end of 
three years there were practically no problem cases in 
reading. 

2 McCall and Crabbs, Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading. These tests are published in bulletin form, 
100 tests to a book. The child does not write in the 
book, so one set for each grade will do for a whole sys- 
tem. A rural teacher could buy a copy of each book. 
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HM IT WILL save time if the teacher, af- 


ter identifying her problem cases, can 
give a group diagnostic test to all of them 
at once. We use the Pressey tests, which 
measure rate of reading, vocabulary, and 
comprehension; and the Greene-Noar 
tests, which test ability to interpret sto- 
ries, to select important facts in infor- 
mational material, and to understand 
directions. The Sangren-Wilson Instruc- 
tional Tests in Reading are also good. 


M EACH child may have a different 

type of defect and so should have an 
individual examination. Before the con- 
ference, the teacher should become thor- 
oughly familiar with the child’s home and 
school background. We suggest that the 
teacher proceed as follows. 

1. Fill out a questionnaire dealing with 
the home background (nationality of 
parents, economic condition, books in 
home, leisure-time activities, etc.) .° 

2. Fill out a case history form (physi- 
cal history, school history, etc.) .* 

3. Fill out a behavior-trait chart.° 

4. Note the number of words in the 
child’s word dictionary, wherein he lists 
new words encountered in his reading. 

5. Note the number and kind of books 
that he has on his book list. 

6. Note the number of seatwork proj- 
ects he has completed. 


@ IN ORDER to help a child reach any 

objective we must know what steps 
lead to the goal, and the appropriate psy- 
chological technique of guidance. It is 


8 Anderson, The Development of a Supervisory Pro- 
gram in Reading. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Wickman, Behavior Trait Chart. 


especially important to know these things 
if one is dealing with failures, in order 
that one may find where the child’s dif- 
ficulty lies. For success in reading, the 
child must acquire: 

1. A growing oral vocabulary so that 
he will associate the appropriate meaning 
with the words which he recognizes by 
either their visual form or their sound. 
(Poor readers usually have a much larg- 
er oral than sight vocabulary.) 

2. A sight vocabulary which is steadily 
being increased through a varied program 
of reading activities. 

3. An increasing independence in at- 
tacking strange words by using the skills 
of guessing from content and visual and 
word analysis. 

4. The ability, if he is in the intermedi- 
ate grades, to get the pronunciation and 
meaning of new words from the diction- 
ary. 
§. The ability to use his skill in reading 
as he gathers and organizes information, 
reads for pleasure, and so on. 


H IN ADDITION to having these ob- 

jectives in mind, the teacher should 
use a check list similar to the following, so 
that she can make a note of any weak- 
nesses found during the conference, and 
then let them serve as a guide for reme- 
dial work. It is desirable that the child’s 
conference be a quiet affair, with no oth- 
er children around. 


Check list— 

1. Physical condition. 
4) Does the child have visual, audi- 
tory, speech, or any other defects? 
b) What is his approximate level of 
intelligence? 
Home environment. 
a) Are there unsatisfactory rela- 
tionships between the parents? 
b) Do they have poor attitudes 
toward the child? 
c) Are there other factors which 
might disturb the child? 
d) Is there a stimulus for reading? 
e) Do parents read excessively to 
the child? 
f) Isa poor quality of English spo- 
ken in the home? 
Behavior traits. 
a) Does he like to associate with 
other children? 
b) Has he antisocial habits or atti- 
tudes? antagonistic attitudes? 
c) Is he indifferent and lazy? 
d) Does he seem repressed and dis- 
couraged? 

. School history. 
a) Did he have reading difficulty in 
the first grade (immaturity)? in 
other grades? 
b) Has he been absent a great deal? 
c) Has he been sick a great deal? 
d) Ishe interested in reading? 


(Continued on page 82) 
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DELLA FRICKE 


Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 
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M AS SOON as the first valentine is 

seen, children are busy during spare 
moments drawing and cutting heart 
shapes, and adding to them more hearts, 
curlicues, and sweet sentiments, with true 
creative expression. Usually each child 
makes one which proves to be his master- 
piece. The idea is then copied with vari- 
ations by him and his friends. 

The teacher will add greatly to the fun 
if she will place within easy reach of the 
pupils a box of odds and ends of colored 
papers, crayons, and paints. This evi- 
dence of trust and generosity on her part 
will give the teacher an: opportunity to 
develop desirable citizenship traits, such 
as thoughtfulness, orderliness, and unself- 
ishness. 

After the children’s own ideas for mak- 
ing valentines are about exhausted, they 
will be thrilled anew to see some valentines 
that the teacher has, and to have an op- 
portunity to try one or more of them as a 
class lesson. Perhaps the teacher may have 
perceived the need for definite guidance, 
or she may have kept this lesson to climax 
the valentine production. 

The valentines shown here are described 
in order of difficulty. They are suitable 
for children in the primary grades to 
make. 

The snowman— 

On a piece of 6” x 9” white drawing 
paper, draw the snowman and his hat with 
black crayon. The hatband, the mouth, 
and the heart are bright red; the eyes, the 
shadows, and the lettering are blue. 





xls Variety in Valentines 


The heart— 

Cut a heart pattern from 44%” x 6” 
paper and trace it on white drawing pa- 
per of the same size. Cut out the heart. 
Make original flower designs. The colors 
used on the valentine shown here were 
yellow-orange, orange, red-orange, and 
blue-green. 

The dog— 

Cut out a dog pattern from 414” x 6” 
paper. Fold a sheet of 442” x 12” white 
drawing paper crosswise through the cen- 
ter. Place pattern so that the ears come 
on the fold. Outline the dog and draw 

(Continued on page 86) 
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- Blackboard Reading and Language Lessons 


RALPH AVERY 


FEBRUARY 
or IID TO 


cioe 


George Washington 


Here is a picture of George Washington and the 
place where he was born. 

When he was a boy he wrote some rules in a copy- 
book. Some of the rules were about politeness; some 
of the rules were about health; some were about being 
thoughtful of other people. 

Washington obeyed these rules which he wrote. 

He always used good manners. 

He was always polite and kind. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


Answer these questions correctly with Yes or No. 

1. Should you whisper to your friend when other 
people are near? 

2. Should you read other people’s letters? 

3. Should you jar the desk at which someone is 
writing? 

4. Should you sneeze into your handkerchief? 

§. Should you talk with food in your mouth? 


FEBRUARY 


Abraham Lincoln 


Abraham Lincoln was born in a log cabin. 

As a boy he helped his father every day. 

At night he studied and read books. 

When he became a man he served his country 
which he loved. 

He was kind and generous to all people, white and 


black. 
He was very fond of children. 


SOMETHING TO Do 


1. Read the story about how Lincoln returned 
some money to a woman. 

2. Read the story about his first trip down the 
Mississippi River. | 

3. Write the names of three places where Lincoln 
lived. 

4. Find a picture of Lincoln reading by the light of 
the fireplace. 

§. Find a picture of him cutting wood with an ax. 


In putting these seatwork lessons on the blackboard, the teacher may make the enlargement of the drawings by tracing the 
outlines on a sheet of paper, ruled in squares, and drawing the outlines on corresponding larger squares ruled on the blackboard. 
Erase the ruled squares, and retrace the lines of the picture with heavy chalk lines. 
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Mother Goose 
Village 


ANNIE GIFFIN HENRY 


Teacher, First Grade, West View School, 
oxville, Tennessee 


® WHEN forty-two first-grade chil- 

dren came to school for the second 
term, they found, among other things in 
the room, many Mother Goose illustra- 
tions. The pictures were not mentioned, 
but soon such remarks as “Oh, I see Jack 
Be Nimble,” and “I have a book with the 
rhyme about him,” were heard. Turning 
to me, one child said, “Santa brought me 
some storybooks with pictures like these. 
May I bring them to school, so you can 
read the rhymes to us?” 

The next day I placed on the library 
table all the Mother Goose books I had 
collected. Several children brought books 
containing an unusual supply of good ma- 
terial. A number of children were heard 
repeating the different rhymes to their 
playmates. 

During the language period, we dis- 
cussed the books on the library table. As 
a picture was shown, I repeated the cor- 
responding rhyme, and asked the children 
to join in saying the rhyme with me until 
some of them were willing to hold the 
book and read alone. 

I read several stories from Holidays in 
Mother Goose Land by M. M. Higgins, 
and Stories of Mother Goose Village by 
M. A. Bigham, which aroused a desire to 
learn more about Mother Goose children. 
The pupils clamored for more rhymes, 
and asked to write or print them on the 
blackboard in order that all could read 
them. 

Hickory, Dickory, Dock was selected 
for the first rhyme, bcause it is short, sim- 
ple, and full of action. It was printed on 
a large sheet of tagboard with a silhouette 
of the clock and the mouse. I read the 
thyme first, holding the pointer under 
each line as I read, and then several chil- 
dren read the rhyme in turn. The chart 
was left hanging in the front of the room 
where all could see it. 

Pictures of Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
were drawn, two of which were selected 
for the class scrapbook. During the play 
period the children learned a game about 
the same rhyme, and during the music 
period learned a song about it. They 
were surprised to find that there are songs, 
games, and stories about the Mother Goose 
people. Next a story was composed about 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock, and printed on 
24” x 36” newsprint. 

The next day I put a new picture on the 
bulletin board, and printed the rhyme on 
tagboard. I selected Jack Be Nimble be- 
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The Pupils Built a Home for Mother Goose and Some of Her Family in a Corner of the Schoolroom 


cause of the fun children always enjoy 
while playing the game. Next we learned 
the rhyme about Bobby Shafto. We 
learned to say the rhyme, to sing the song, 
to play the game, and to draw the picture 
of each Mother Goose character. 

By the end of the fourth week, I con- 
sidered the class ready for further work, 
so I said, “Would you like to have a 
Mother Goose village right here in school? 
We can use part of our room for it and 
start a real Mother Goose village.” The 
children were delighted with the idea, and 
began at once to tell the names of some of 
the people they thought should live in 
Mother Goose Village. 

I. Objectives. 

A. To arouse an interest in books and 

a desire to learn to read. 

B. To lead children to look upon read- 

ing as an enjoyable activity. 

C. To develop the ability to read in- 

dependently. 

D. To train children to translate print- 

ed words into ideas, thoughts, motives, 

and actions which make for knowledge 
and efficiency. 

E. To develop interest in reading. 

F. To develop in the child the quali- 

ties fundamentally essential to good 

citizenship. 

G. To present stories and poems that 

broaden and interpret the child’s own 

experience. 

H. To deepen appreciation of the bea- 

tiful, to kindle imagination, to stim- 

ulate moral discriminations, and to 
quicken the sense of humor. 
II. Development of the unit. 
A. Organization of committees. 
1. Committees and their duties were 
explained to the pupils. The class 
had a group discussion and made a 
list of committees necessary to carry 
on the work. Each child chose the 


Seatwork exercises based on this unit 
will be found on page 26. 


committee on which he wished to 
serve. On Friday each pupil was al- 
lowed to change his work, thus pro- 
viding an opportunity for him to get 
acquainted with the work of the 
other committees. 

2. Committees to make dolls, to stuff 

dolls, to make ‘doll dresses, to make 

doll hats, to work with tools, to work 
with clay, to paint, to draw Mother 

Goose pictures, to find Mother Goose 

pictures, and to find Mother Goose 

stories, were chosen. 
B. Constructing Mother Goose Village. 

Desks were moved to one side, and 
arranged to provide a space about eight 
feet long and four feet wide. The room 
became a workshop. A fence was made 
from strips of wood and painted white. 
An open space was left in front for the 
entrance. Two large pieces of brown 
cardboard were used for the ground, 
with green crépe paper for grass. 

In the center stood the house of 
Mother Goose. The walk leading to the 
house was of marble with flowers grow- 
ing along the sides. On the right were 
Jack and Jill walking along the road on 
their way to get a pail of water. The 
well was on the hill. Just left of the 
hill was Boy Blue asleep under the hay- 
stack. On the left, Humpty Dumpty 
sat on a wall; near the wall was Tom, 
running with a pig. Other characters 
and buildings included Bopeep, Bobby 
Shafto, Jack Be Nimble, Boy Blue’s 
house, and the schoolhouse. 

C. Making Mother Goose characters 
and properties. 

Fifteen of the familiar Mother Goose 
rhymes were chosen to be represented 
in Mother Goose Village. The names 
of all the characters were printed on a 


_ 24” x 36” chart, and numbered. Cor- 


responding numbers were printed, and 
put beside thé chardaéters. 


(Continued om page 77) 
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HAPPY SONG 


SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


@ ONE day a boy named Joel heard an 

elf humming. He had lain down un- 
der a tree to rest when he heard a wee 
voice which sang: 

“You never will be sad 

If you make somebody glad. 

You can sing a happy song 

And be joyful all day long.” 

As he sang, the merry elf danced this 
way and that, so full of joy he could not 
stand still. 

“That must be great fun,” 
Joel. 

Joel yawned. He found that he had 
been napping. All the way home he tried 
to remember the happy tune he had 
heard, but the music would not come. 

“I know why,” cried Joel. “The elf 
said, ‘If you make somebody glad.’ Ill 
have to make somebody happy before I 
can sing a happy song.” 

When Joel reached home he said to his 
sister, “What will make you happy?” 

“It would make me happy to have you 
put away your toys,” she replied. 

“Oh dear,” wailed Joel. He had hoped 
for some more interesting task. “Isn’t 
there another way to make you happy?” 

“Not today,” his sister told him. 

So Joel began to work. By and by 
everything looked spic and span. 

Mother came into the room. She looked 
at Joel in surprise. “What a happy song 
you are humming,” she said. 

“Oh!” cried Joel. Sure enough, he was 
humming away just like the merry elf. 
“What will make you glad, Mother?” 
he asked. 

“You may take this basket to Grand- 
mother’s house,” she said. 

Joel set off at once. Perhaps he could 
make Grandmother happy, too. 

Grandmother was glad to see Joel. 

“What can I do to make you happy, 
Grandmother?” he asked. 


thought 
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Five Primary Stories for February 


“You may read to me,” she replied. 
“Oh dear,” thought Joel. It was hard 
for Joel to read. He wished he could 
make Grandmother glad some other way. 
Grandmother was waiting for him to 
read. Joel took a book and began. Grand- 
mother helped hirn with the big words. 
“Thank you,” she said, as he finished. 
“What a happy song you are humming.” 
“Oh!” cried Joel. Sure enough, he was 
humming away just like the merry elf. 
Grandmother gave Joel two big cook- 
ies. He decided to save them until later. 
On the way home Joel met a little boy. 
He looked longingly at Joel’s cookies. 
“Oh dear,” thought Joel. “I want both 
of these cookies myself.” 
The boy still looked hungry. 
“Take one of my cookies,” Joel said. 
“Thank you, Joel,” he replied. “What 
a happy song you are humming.” 
“Oh!” cried Joel. Sure enough, he was 
humming away just like the merry elf. 
Suddenly he remembered the words, too. 
“You never will be sad 
If you make somebody glad. 
You can sing a happy song 
And be joyful all day long.” 
And as he sang, Joel danced merrily 
this way and that, so full of joy he could 
not stand still. 


AN AMERICAN AUTHOR 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


@ THE American author, James Russell 

Lowell, was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on February 22, 1819. 
When he grew to be a young man, he 
went to Harvard College. 

He loved to read books, and he loved to 
have them all around him. The shelves in 
his library reached to the ceiling, and were 
filled with books. Mr. Lowell liked to 
write books even better than to read 
them. He wrote both prose and poetry. 

He also loved his garden and his trees. 
He named his home in Cambridge “Elm- 
wood” after the great elms that grew 
around his house and along the streets of 
the town. Every day he walked in his 
garden. One summer day when the sun 
was shining in the blue sky, Mr. Lowell 
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looked at the flowers and the white 
clouds. Then he wrote: 
And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days; 

Then Heaven tries earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays.* 

- One of the books that Lowell wrote was 
named My Study Windows. When you 
read it you will learn about things that he 
saw in his garden when he looked out of 
those windows. 

Sometimes Lowell wrote about books 
that he read. In these books he tells us 
what he thinks of other authors’ books, 
When we read them, we learn a great deal 
about the writers of other countries. 

It was in the town of Cambridge where 
Lowell lived that George Washington 
took command of the American troops in 
the Revolutionary War on July 3, 1775. 
He sat on his white horse under one of the 
elm trees of the town. 

One hundred years later, when the day 
was being kept in memory of Washington, 
James Russell Lowell read a poem he had 
written in honor of the event. The poem 
is called “Under the Old Elm.” Some 
of the lines about Washington read: 
Soldier and statesman, rarest unison; 
High-poised example of great duties done 
Simply as breathing, a world’s honors worn 
As life’s indifferent gifts to all men born; 

+ oe % 
Broad-minded, higher-souled, there is but one, 
Who was all this and ours, and all men’s,— 

WASHINGTON.* 

Lowell lived during the Civil War. In 
1865 he read another poem at Cambridge. 
This poem he wrote in memory of the 
men who had gone to the war from 
Harvard College. It is called “The Com- 
memoration Ode.” Some of the lines 
about Lincoln are: 

Great captains, with their guns and drums, 

Disturb our judgment for the hour, 
But at last silence comes; 

These all are gone, and, standing like a 

tower, 

Our children shall behold his fame. 

The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing 
man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 

New birth of our new soil, the first Amer- 

ican.* 

Two birthdays in February that we re- 
member are those of George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. Let us also re- 
member that Washington’s birthday is 
the birthday of James Russell Lowell, the 
American writer who wrote famous po- 
ems about two of our great presidents. 


*Used by ission of, and arrangement with, 
Foughton Mifflin Company. 
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THE MAGIC VALENTINES 


DONOVAN MARSHALL 


BH WHEN Betty Jean and Bobby Lee 
came home from school they saw on 
the library table two large envelopes that 
the postman had left. One was addressed 
to Betty Jean, the other to Bobby Lee. 

“What a lovely valentine!” exclaimed 
Betty Jean, drawing a red lace-trimmed 
heart from the white envelope. “I won- 
der who sent it.” 

“T think they’re from Uncle Ned,” 
Bobby Lee said, as he took from his enve- 
lope a red heart just like Betty Jean’s. In 
the center of each heart was a little gold- 
en door. 

When Betty Jean opened the door in 
her heart, her eyes grew large. She read: 


I am a magic valentine of love. 
Give me to the first unhappy girl you see. 
Do not fear. I will return to you. 


“What a strange valentine!” exclaimed 
Betty Jean. 

Bobby Lee opened the door of his heart, 
and found a message just like Betty Jean’s, 
only his said “boy” where Betty Jean’s 
said “girl.” 

“How could a valentine return if you 
gave it away?” he asked doubtfully. 

Betty Jean could not answer Bobby 
Lee’s question, so she only tossed her curly 
head. “Anyway, they’re much too pretty 
to give away,” she said. 

The next morning Betty Jean and 
Bobby Lee carried their valentines to 
school. Mary Ann and Jack had pretty 
valentines too, and so did Norma. Across 
the aisle from Betty Jean sat Tonita, a 
little Italian girl. Tonita was the only girl 
in Betty Jean’s room who had no valen- 
tines. Although Tonita tried to smile 
and to pretend she didn’t care, it was easy 
to see that she felt sad. 

Betty Jean remembered the words on 
her magic heart: “Give me to the first 
unhappy girl you see.” 

It was a hard thing for Betty Jean to 
do, because she was very proud of her 
magic heart, but, during recess, she slipped 
the big red heart onto Tonita’s desk. 

When Tonita discovered the lovely lace 
valentine, her dark eyes danced with joy. 
It seemed as if the heart were really filled 
with magic. 

Across the aisle from Bobby Lee was a 
little boy named Juan. When Juan saw 
that all the other children in the room 
had pretty valentines he was unhappy. 
But he tried to smile. 

It was not easy for Bobby Lee to give 
away his magic heart but he remembered 
the words: “Give me to the first unhappy 
boy you see.” So when Juan was out of 
the room, Bobby Lee slipped his valentine 
between the pages of Juan’s reader. 

Juan was so happy when he discovered 


the magic heart in his book that Bobby 
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Lee was glad that he had parted with it. 
He began to wonder if there were really 
magic in the pretty valentine. 

When school was over Betty Jean and 
Bobby Lee could hardly wait to reach 
home and tell their mother what had hap- 
pened to their magic valentines. 

“Do you think the hearts will really 
come back, Mother?” asked Betty Jean. 

“TI think they have already, dear,” re- 
plied her mother. “You and Bobby Lee 
no longer have the valentines of lace and 
paper, but you have a new valentine—a 
valentine of love.” 

“Oh!” cried Bobby Lee. “You mean 
that before we can receive the magic val- 
entine of love we must give something to 
other girls or boys and make them hap- 

“Yes,” replied his mother with a smile. 
“No matter how hard you try, you can 
never give away all your love, bécause it 
will always return to you.” 


BIRD STORIES 


GRETA T. GARRISON 


THe Hen Hawk 


Kee-you—kee-you—kee=you. 

The hawk sailed and she soared. 

She curved and she swerved. 

She wheeled out over the snow. 

With her wings half-closed, bent much 
like a bow, she dived down under=the 
trees. 

She seized a frog with her sharp, 
curved claws. 

She swallowed it down with a gulp. 

Kee-you—kee-you—kee-you. 

This reddish-brown hawk spread out 


her wings, and started to whirl and twirl. 











A kingbird, sitting on an old wire 
fence, dashed after the hawk. 

The kingbird chased her. 

The kingbird raced her. 

They both dashed far through the air. 

Up, up, the hawk flew. 

The kingbird flew too, keeping close 
behind. 

High up in the sky flew the hawk, too 
high for the kingbird to go. 

Then back to the fence flew the king- 
bird. 

High up in the sky, the hawk flew till 
only a speck could be seen. 

Kee-you—kee-you—kee-you: 


THE GULLS 


Squah! -Squah! Squah! 

Squah! Squah! Squah! 

A white gull flew up. 

A white gull. flew down. 

A white gull flew over the water. 
Three gray gulls flew up. 

Three gray gulls flew down. 

Three gray gulls flew over the water. 
The-white gull had a clam in its bill. 
Squah! Squah! Squah! 

Squah! Squah! Squah! 

The white gull dropped the clam. 

It fell on the smooth wet sand. 

The clamshell broke. 

The white gull swooped down. 

The gray gulls swooped down. 

The White gull snatched the clam in its 


bill. 


The gray gulls tried to snatch it too. 

The white gull flew up. 

The white gull flew down. 

The white gull flew swiftly over the 
sand. —_ 

The gray gulls flew up. 

The gray gulls flew down. 

The gray gulls flew swiftly over the 
sand. . 

But the gray gulls did not catch the 
white gull. 

Far up the beach it flew. 

Down to the sand the white gull went. 

It ate the clam and flew out to sea. 

Squah! Squah! Squah! 

Squah! Squah! Squah! 
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Seatwork: “Mother Goose Village” 


ANNIE GIFFIN HENRY 


Teacher, First Grade, West View School, Enoxville, Tennessee 


Write the correct answer after each question. 


. Did the mouse run up the clock? 

. Did the spider frighten Miss Muffet? 
. Did Jack Horner eat an apple? 

. Did Jack and Jill want milk? 

. Did the clock strike “five”? 

. Did Mary have a cat? 

. Did Humpty Dumpty fall? 
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If the sentence is true, write T after it; if not 
true, write F. 


. Jack jumped over a fence. 

. Bobby Shafto went to sea. 

. Tom stole a pig. 

. Tommy Tucker went up the hill. 
- Mother Hubbard went to school. 
. Jack Horner sat on the table. 

. Bopeep lost her sheep. 
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Draw a line under the word which makes the sen- 
tence true. 


1. The mouse ran up the 

clock. car. house. 

. Bobby Shafto went to 
ride. sleep. sea. 

. Black Sheep has three bags of 
candy. wool. oranges. 

. Jack and Jill went up the 
stairs. hill. road. 

. Miss Muffet sat on a 
chair. box.  tuffet. 

. The Old Woman lived in a 
house. shoe. barn. 

. Jack jumped over the 
wall. chair. candlestick. 

. Jack Horner ate a 
pie. péach. cooky. 


For “Mother Goose Village,” see page 23. 
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Seatwork: “Our Post-Office Activity” 


CHOLENE BOYLE 


Primary Teacher, Kindergarten Grade School, Manchester, Iowa 








Answer these questions. 


1. Gertrude bought four three-cent stamps. 
How much did she pay for them? 

2. How much change did Andrew have from 
a half dollar after he bought ten two-cent 
stamps? 

3. Marian bought two three-cent stamps, 
three two-cent stamps, and one one-cent stamp. 
How much did they all cost? 

4. Tony wanted to send two letters by special- 
delivery mail. He bought two special-delivery 
stamps. How much change did he receive from 
a quarter? 

5. How much does it cost to send a one-ounce 
special-delivery air-mail letter from New York 
to Los Angeles? 

6. Pauline’ bought three  special-delivery 
stamps, three three-cent stamps, and three one- 
cent stamps. How many stamps did she buy? 





Draw a line from each group of words in the first 
column to its matching word in the second 
column. 


special-delivery stamp red 
one-cent stamp blue 
two-cent stamp 
three-cent stamp 
air-mail stamp 


purple 
orange 
green 


ieee 
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Draw a line through the words that make you 
think of the government mail service. 


parcel post 
telegram 

rural free delivery 
railway express 
mailplane 

post office 
messenger 


postage stamp 
taxes 

court house 
special delivery 
mayor 

baggage car 
postmaster 

For “Our Post-Office J. ctivity,” see page 28. 














Illustrating Mother Goose Rhymes 


ROSE E. HOFSTETTER 


Director of Art, Public Schools, North Tarrytown, New York 


§ THE primary grades of our schools have done some interest- 
ing art work. In anticipation of the annual spring exhibi- 
tion, a first-grade teacher, Mrs. Sarah W. Brome, interested her 
pupils in making a frieze suitable for a child’s room. The chil- 
dren were allowed to choose their own subject, and decided that 
they would like to illustrate some of the Mother Goose rhymes. 
These rhymes are easily correlated with first-grade work. 

At first much freehand illustrating of the different rhymes 
was done, partly to develop some original ideas concerning back- 
ground and arrangement of details, and partly to help the chil- 
dren acquire some degree of proficiency in the painting of action 
hgures. 

The children eagerly worked on the first picture of the frieze, 
which showed Jack and Jill. Two sheets of easel paper, 18” x 
24”, were pasted together and tacked to the blackboard. One 
child was selected to paint the sky, another the hill, and a third 
the path leading up the hill. While this was being done, the other 
pupils at their desks painted the figures of Jack and Jill going. 
up the hill and also of them falling down the hill.. The children 
who had made the best- figure 
drawings went to the easel and 
enlarged them, while the rest 
of the class at their desks 
worked on the well and the 
pail. When these were fin- 
ished, cut out, and mounted, 
the picture seemed to need 
something more. The chil- 
dren chose to paint flowers. 
While the flowers were being 
drawn at the desks, one of the 
— girls painted trees and shrub- 
bery on the large picture. 

When the scene was finished, 
a border of black construction 
paper was put around it, and 
the whole was shellacked. 

Humpty Dumpty, Mistress 
Mary and her garden, the Old 
Woman in the Shoe, Mary and 





her lamb—eight rhymes in all 
were illustrated similarly. To- 
gether, they formed an attrac- 
tive frieze. 

The pupils’ skill in drawing 
improved noticeably. By the 
time the frieze was finished, 
every pupil in the room had 
painted at least one figure, a 
background, a house, or a flow- 
er. It was a class project that 
the pupils enjoyed to the ut- 
most. 

This activity not only corre- 
lated reading and art, but also 
various other school subjects. 
Co-operation, orderliness, and 
appreciation of other pupils’ 
work were natural outcomes. 





ES A 





Four Sections of the Frieze, Showing Mistress Mary, Humpty Dumpty, Jack and Jill, and the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
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Rug-Weaving in the Third Grade 


MARGIE CLAYTON 


_Primary Teacher, Tokio School, Tokio, Texas. . 


I. Approach. 
When we began the study of clothing 
in our geography class, the reading les- 


sons were correlated so that the stories” 


stimulated the pupils to an interest in 
weaving. They expressed a desire to weave 
something. A rug for the room was de- 
cided upon, and before long the project 
was launched. 
Il. Objectives. 

A. To teach the steps in cloth-making. 

B. To make the class cognizant of at 

least some of the difficulties of hand 

weaving. 

C. To show our advance from pioneer 

days by a comparison of hand and ma- 

chine weaving. 

D. To weave a rug. 

III. Activities. 

Many pictures were gathered, some 
showing modern Indians weaving. One 
little girl brought a rug which she had 
seen in the process of being woven, and 
told about it. 

There is a cotton-cloth mill in the 
town. Pupils fortunate enough to have 
had a trip through the mill told the class 
what they had seen. Because of danger, 
groups of children are not allowed in the 
mill, else we should have visited it.. We 
took a class trip to see an aged woman 
spin thread on an old-fashioned spinning 
wheel, and another trip to see a loom on 
which cloth had been woven during the 
period of the Civil War. 

The pupils made a simple weaving 
frame, 27” x 40”. Into each end were 
driven an even number of headless nails. 
Cotton carpet warp was fastened to the 
first nail at the top, under the first two at 
the bottom, over the next two at the top, 
under the next two at the bottom, and so 
on, across the entire frame. The two ends 
were tied securely. At the completion of 
the rug these warp threads were lifted off 
the nails. 

IV. Correlations with school subjects. 

A. Geography. 

While weaving the rug we continued 
the study of silk and silkworms, sheep 
and wool, cotton, linen, and flax. In- 
terest in the subject increased. 

B. Reading. 

Stories found in the reading texts 
were read in addition to material on 
the subject that was brought in by the 
pupils. 

C. Arithmetic. 

The use of the foot rule and the 
yardstick was learned in measuring 
cloth, making the loom, and solving 
problems in buying cloth. 
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D. Spelling. 

A cumulative list of words relating 
to the activity was kept on the black- 
board, and from it the daily spelling 
lesson was taken. The pupils used these 
words in their written work, and the 
misspelled words were few. 

E. Language. 

Our language lessons were motivated 

and enriched with oral and written ac- 


counts of field trips, reports on assigned 
topics, and steps in the process of rug 
weaving. The stories were bound into 
individual booklets. 

' ‘These pages from the children’s 
booklets describe the project. 


MAKING THE Loom 


We made a loom of pieces of wood. It 
looks like a big picture frame. There are 
rows of little headless nails across the top 
and across the bottom. 

PLANNING Our RuG 

We decided to weave a rug. We chose 
our colors. We selected blue, orange, and 
brown. Everyone brought pennies to buy 
the dye. Marion went to town for the dye. 

All of us brought old white cloth. 

(Continued on page 74) 


Qur Post-Office Activity 


CHOLENE BOYLE 


Primary Teacher, Kindergarten Grade School, Manchester, Iowa 


@ A NEED for a post office arose while 
we were studying letter writing in 
language work. We first gained permis- 
sion to visit our local post office. The 
postmaster very kindly allowed us to 
come while he was “working the mail.” 
Before it came in he showed the children 
the boxes, the system of numbering, the 
money and stamp drawer, the general- 
delivery rack, the package rack, the scales, 
and the stamp machine. We saw the mail- 
bags come in. The clerks unlocked the 
padlocks on each bag, took out the local 
mail, and locked the bag again. Then we 
watched the distribution of the mail. Be- 
fore we left, the children sang a song 
about the postman for the postmaster. 

Upon our return to school we discussed 
our excursion thoroughly, listed our 
needs, and chose our committees. 

The stamp committee decided what 
denominations of stamps we would use, 
how many we would need of each, and 
who were to make them. They selected 
three-cent, one-cent, special-delivery, and 
air-mail stamps. Airplanes were drawn 
on the air-mail stamps. All the stamps 
were hectographed and perforated with 
a perforation wheel. 

The box committee provided a box for 
every person (a shoe box preferably). 
Each box was cut open at one end so the 
postmaster could put in the mail easily. 
The other end was cut like a door. The 
door was fastened by means of a piece of 
string, tied in a loop, and slipped over a 
small screw. As Valentine Day was ap- 
proaching, the committee decided to 
mount each dial on a large red heart, and 
print the number of each box in red in 


Seatwork based on this unit 
will be found on page 26. 


the center of the dial. Numbering start- 
ed with 80. (The children liked large 
numbers better than small ones.) 

The other grades in the building, the 
music teacher, a former teacher, and the 
janitor were also given boxes. 

The money committee decided that 
each child in our grade should have $2.50 
in cardboard money of regulation size, 
and that the other grades should make 
their own money, according to our rules, 
for the purpose of buying stamps. Every- 
one outside our room was permitted to 
color stamps with crayon. 

The building committee constructed 
the post office. They used a long table, 
given to us by the first-grade room, as a 
foundation. Large blocks, borrowed from 
the primary room, were alternated with 
the cardboard boxes. On one side a win- 
dow with wrapping-paper bars was built. 
Brown wrapping paper was thumbtacked 
around the bottom of the table. A slit 
for the letters was made to the right of 
the window. A large drawer, found in 
the attic, was used for the letter drop. A 
simple frame was built, and wrapping pa- 
per, which had been enameled green, was 
stretched across the frame for the roof. 
Green and red scalloped awning was put 
across the front of the post office, and an 
American flag was placed on either side. 

Our equipment consisted of scales for 
weighing packages; a rubber canceling 
stamp; an ink pad; a pencil, tied on the 
outside of the window; a jar of paste, used 
for pasting the stamps on the envelopes 
and cards; a money drawer for the vari- 
ous boxes of money; a record sheet of the 
number of stamps taken out each day; 


and a list of the names and numbers. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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ENTERTAINMENT SECTION FOR ALL THE GRADES 








Qur Starry Flag Es See: 
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Recitations and a Song for February 


A FLAG SONG 


FRANCES ARNOLD GREENWOOD 


We'll follow our flag 

With its red, white, and blue. 
To its stars and its stripes 

We will ever be true. 


DRINKING MILK 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


Milk is very good to drink; 
It is so pure and white. 
It makes our teeth grow healthily 
And our bones grow right. 
Milk is such a pleasant drink; 
It tastes so fresh and sweet. 
We should always have a glass 
Every time we eat. 


GRANDMOTHER'S DOLL AND MINE 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


Susanne is my grandmother's doll, 
And Patty Jean is mine. 

My Patty Jean is one year old; 
Susanne is fifty-nine. 


Susanne has had the best of care, 
And looks quite young and sweet; 

And all her petticoats are hemmed 
With stitches small and neat. 


I wonder if I can care for 
This Patty Jean of mine 

So she may look somewhat like that 
When she is fifty-nine. 


I think I can. 
Don’t you, Susanne? 


A SECRET 


EDDIE W. WILSON 


Each time I go to Grandma’s 
My mother wonders why 

I drink so many cups of milk 
Without a pout or cry. 


The secret of the matter now 
[ think I'll tell to you: 

My grandma has the dearest cup— 
So thin and edged with blue. 


I like to hold it to my lips, 
To feel it in my hand; 

But please don’t tell the grown-up folk— 
They might not understand. 
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WHAT MAKES A VALENTINE 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Darts and hearts, 
Though bright and fine, 
Do not make 
A valentine, 
Not even colored 
Buds and birds. 
There must be, also, 


Loving words. 


AN ADVENTURER 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


I relive each deed 
Whenever I read 
Of the past ages 

In my history pages! 


I cross desert sands 
And visit strange lands; 
I explore every sea 

In geography! 


And I am a knight 
Wearing armor bright, 
Whenever I look 

In my storybook! 


ON LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


ELAINE V. EMANS 


On Lincoln’s birthday 
I try to walk 
Straighter and taller, 
And try to talk 
To the folks I meet 
In the kindly way 
Lincoln would do , 


If he lived today. 


On Lincoln’s birthday 
It seems I hear 
These words on the wind, 
Steady and clear: 
“Fourscore and seven 
Years ago. .. .” 
And around my heart 
Creeps a warm bright glow. 


On Lincoln’s birthday 
I sometimes plan 
The person I'll be 
When I’m a man; 
And the picture I dream 
That never grows dim 


Is of myself 
Being much like him! 


THE OLD ROCKING CHAIR 


MARIAN STEARNS CURRY 


At teatime I climb on my dear daddy’s 
knee 

In the old rocking chair, and he rocks 
with me; 

We laugh at the wind, when it roars loud 
outside, 

So cozy are we on our rocking-chair ride. 

And Mother will rattle the dishes, and 
sing; 

And the wood fire crackles like ev’ry- 
thing! 

And the puppy dog thumps his tail on the 

oor; 

And the rain spatters crossly against the 
door. 

But the more the rain falls, 

And the more the wind blows, 

The snugger 

And nicer 

Our rocking chair grows! 

Oh, Daddy and I think it jolly to be 

In the old rocking chair, when he rocks 
with me. 


GIVING YET KEEPING 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


You cannot give a load of hay, 
A little pig or cow, 

Or anything like that, away 
And have it anyhow. 


But if you have a helpful thought, 
And pass that thought along 
In friendly fashion, as you ought, 

Or in a cheery song, 


You'll find this out without a doubt, 
You'll have the thought much more 
For every time you send it out 


Than e’er you did before. 


FAMOUS NAMES 


EDITH AMELIA SKILES 


I like to hear of famous men, 
And deeds that they have done; 
I like the names of Lafayette, 
And truthful Washington. 


I like the names of famous men, 
And famous women, too, 

Like Florence Nightingale, the nurse, 
And Joan of Arc—don’t you? 


I like the name of John Paul Jones, 
Commander of a ship; 

I like to hear of Paul Revere, 
And of his midnight trip. 


T like the names of statues, too, 
Like that in New York Bay; 

The statue’s name is Liberty— 
May it forever stay! 
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THE POSTMAN 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I like to see him coming, 
The postman dressed in gray, 
He’s always bright and cheerful, 
No matter what the day. 


He waves a cheery greeting, 
When I am in the yard; 

Today he-brought a letter, 
And yesterday, a card. 


It must be quite exciting 
To journey up and down,,. 
And carry cards and letters 
To everyone in town. 


A PLEASANT PASTIME 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


Cut a heart out carefully; ~~ 
Paste a picture on it. 

With a jaunty ribbon bow 

-- Carefully adorn it. - 


Write a verse, so short and sweet— 


There now; that is fine. 
Send it to the one you want 
For your valentine! 


THE FAIREST FLAG 


CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


The fairest of all banners 
Is not the one that waves 


Above the widest borders 


And the most nameless graves. 


The fairest of all banners 
Is that which guards the place 
Of brotherhood and justice, 
And service to the race. 


TET OTHERS BE MISTAKEN 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


When truth is at stake 
Defend it with might; 

Stand firm as a rock, | 
Upholding the right. 


But in lesser things, 

That come up each day, 
Learn not to insist 

On having your say. 


Those who would live well 
Should early awaken, 
And learn to let others 
Be mistaken. 


RED, WHITE, AND BLUE 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


FIRST CHILD— 
Red is the rose 
The garden wall holds, 
But no redder than 
Our Old Glory’s folds. 


SECOND CHILD— 
White is the snow 
As it falls in stars, 
But no whiter than 
Our flag’s shining bars. 


THIRD CHILD— 
Blue is the sky 
O’er field and crag, 
But no bluer than 
The field of our flag. 


ALL— 
Fair are the skies, 
The snow, the flow’rs, 
But no fairer than 
This flag of ours. 





A VALENTINE FOR YOU 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 
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TRUE FRIENDS 


I have two friends, “I Can,” “I Will.” 
They help me climb the highest hill; 


__._._They_help me learn my lessons, too. 


There’s nothing that they cannot do. 


“T Can’t,” “I Won’t,” don’t help at all. 
They make me stumble, stop, and fall; 
They hold me back in work and play, 
And make me stupid all the day. 


“T Can,” “I Will,” are fine and true 

In everything they help me do. 

With their help I can meet each trial, 
And make my whole life more worth 


while! 


VALLEY FORGE 


CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


" Others may. be forgetful, 

And little interest show, 

But Valley Forge remembers 
A winter long ago 

When eyes sank deep with hunger, 
And the snow and the sleet. 

Her ground still feels the pressure 
Of bare and bleeding feet. 


Yea more. She still remembers 
The labor and the care 
Of one who in her shadows 
Was often bowed in prayer. 
Others may be forgetful, 
Now that the land is great, 
But Valley Forge remembers 
It costs to make a state. 


RAINY-DAY GOOD DEEDS 


LUCRETIA PENNY 


Little acts of friendliness 
And ways of being kind 
Come out on the rainy days 
As if they did not mind 
The wet a bit— 

In fact as if they’re liking it. 


“Won’t you share my umbrella?” 
“May I hold your coat for you?” 
“T have my boots on, Mother; 
Are there errands I can do?” 


A WISH FOR FEBRUARY 


DONOVAN MARSHALL 





oe 


The Father of His Country 
Was once a lad like me. 

He played and wrestled on the green 
And swung from leafy tree. 

But when his country called him 
He put aside his play. 

I hope that I, like Washington, 
May serve my land some day! 
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Plays for Febrttary 12 and -22 





MAJOR WASHINGTON’S CALL 


SARAH GRAMES CLARK 


CHARACTERS 


MOLLY 
DOLLY 


CHRISTOPHER GIST 
GOVERNOR DIN WIDDIE 

MAJOR WASHINGTON 
Dmector’s Note: Choose characters 
to show Molly’s sweet recklessness, Dolly’s 
quiet helpfulness, Gist’s hardy admiration 
for his young chief, Dinwiddie’s Scotch 
austerity, and Washington’s fine young 
manhood and rugged modesty. He was 
but twenty-one years old, six feet two 
inches in height, with a shock of brown 
hair. Let the keynote of the play be 
naturalness—two young girls shy and 
fascinated in the company of three dis- 

tinguished men. 


STAGE SETTING 


A comfortable sitting room in colonial 
style. Dolly and Molly are sitting to- 
gether on a low settle, arms about each 
other’s waists. The time is a January 
afternoon in 1754. 


THE Pray 


MOLLY—Oh, Dolly, I’m in the worst 
fix! 

DOLLY—W hat kind of trouble have you 
gotten into now, Molly Pennington? 

MOLLY—Father’s away— 

pOLLY—Yes. Go on. 

MOLLY—And I’ve been lonesome— 

poLLY—Poor Molly! I do hope it isn’t 
so bad as the last time, you— 

MOLLY—Oh, it’s worse—much worse! 

































































DOLLY—Molly! What have you done? 

MOLLY—One of Governor Dinwiddie’s 
servants brought a note— 

DOLLY— Yes? 

MOLLY—Asking ‘leave to bring two 
gentlemen to call on Father— 

DOLLY—Go on, Molly. 

*MOLLY—And I replied, saying— 

DOLLY—Saying your father was away. 

MOLLY—No—-saying to come right 
along as planned! 

DOLLY—Molly, you didn’t! 

MOLLY—Dolly, I did! 

DOLLY—Three strange men—and one 
of them Governor Dinwiddie! He’s so 
stern and cross-looking! 

MOLLY—And they’re due any minute! 
You’ve just got to help me! Look! Is 
that—yes, it i 
4a strange man riding alone! 

DOLLY—One of the three, no doubt! 

MOLLY—TI'll have to welcome him. 
Help me out, Dolly, please. (She goes 
off.) 

DOLLY (making up a tune)— 

There was a young lady named Molly, 

Of Virginia plantations the belle, 

But she frequently stooped to a folly— 
(Enter Christopher Gist with Molly.) 
MOLLY—Dolly, this is Christopher 

Gist. (They greet each other.) He was 

Major Washington’s guide. 

DOLLY—Oh, then you know Major 
Washington— 

CHRISTOPHER Gist—Yes, Miss Dolly. 

MOLLY—Know him? They just trav- 
eled nearly six hundred terrible miles to- 
gether! 

DOLLY—Six hundred miles! You chose 
a very stormy time of year to go north, 
didn’t you? 

CHRISTOPHER GIST— Iwas no choice 
of ours. Governor Dinwiddie had a com-= 
mand from the king. 

MOLLY—Did you. have .any.. ‘Gidllling 
experiences? 

CHRISTOPHER cist—Many terrifying 
ones. Why, one day in the big woods an 
Indian shot at Major Washington. 

MOLLY AND DOLLY—Directly at Major 
Washington? 

CHRISTOPHER GIst—Only Providence 
could have spared him! And the Major 
let the villain go unharmed, though I was 
all for shooting him! He’s forgiving, the 
Major is! 

MOLLY—And what happened next? 

CHRISTOPHER Gist—Luck failed us the 
nextday or so: We had to make a raft‘in 


order to_cross_a’ deep wide _river-- The.. 


Major fell into the icy water and I froze 
nT ° (Continued om page’ 84) >. 
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Mrs, Clark Tells about Dinner with Lincoln 


DINNER WITH LINCOLN 


LETTIE C. VANDERVEER 


CHARACTERS 


MYRA 

MARY LOU 

LESTON 

SYD 

KARL 
TIME—The present: after school. 
PLACE—A classroom. 


JANET 

MRS. CLARKE—An old lady. 

ADDIE CLARKE—Heer grand- 
daughter. 


THE PLay 


(Myra and Mary Lou are at a desk 
looking over some large pictures mounted 
on cardboard.) 

MYRA—I think we can make this room 
look lovely with the flags and bunting, if 
only we can find a large enough picture 
to show from a distance, a nice clear one. 

MARY LOU—TI really believe we shall 
have a large audience—many mothers, 
I’m sure, and some fathers, and the prin- 
cipal, and some of the teachers. 

LESTON (coming from right with sev- 
eral bictures) —Such luck! There isn’t a 
(Drops the pic- 
tures. disgustedly-on-desks) But Karl's. 
going to the bottom of those holiday. 
files: -He’s sure he remembers a good ote.” 
(Touches spot on wall above his. head:) 
I think it ought to be hung about here. 

(Myra and Mary Lou glance up, and 


Syd and Janet come in from left, typed 


papers in their hands. 
speculatively.) 
syD—I'd put it a couple of inches 
higher. 
JANET—And drape a flag overvit, ‘by, 
all means. 
LESTON (dropping hand to side)—But 
first catch your picture (laughing). 
JANET—I wish we had.something really 


new for the program. 
(Continued on page 72) 


They gaze at spot 
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COLONIAL LIFE 


RUTH M. LUTHER 


BH EARLY in the year the third-grade 

pupils of John Tipton School, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana, became interested in 
colonial life, and during a period of six 
weeks the activities centered around this 
unit. 

For the entire six weeks, subject out- 
lines were completely abandoned, and 
through a meeting of the supervisors the 
unification of teaching was put in force 
by correlating all the subjects to form 
one major unit. This tended to engen- 
der a spirit of co-operation that could 
not have been attained in any other way. 

The city librarian brought into the 
class all available books and pictures 
which would contribute to the develop- 
ment of the project. (See bibliography. ) 
Pupils and interested parents assembled 
all sorts of antiques, such as a spinning 
wheel, antique glass and china, samplers, 
and quilts. This material helped greatly 
to create a proper atmosphere for the ac- 
tivities which the children planned and 
carried out. 

Committees for the various types of 
work were formed. Each pupil served 
on the committee that represented the 
work in which he was most interested. In 
this way every child contributed some- 
thing to the project. 

The construction work was done by 
the third-grade boys. The industrial arts 
supervisor sent high-school students to 
teach the boys the proper use of tools. 
He believed that the children needed 
guidance in the handling of tools and ma- 
terials, so that they might avoid forming 
habits which would handicap them later. 
The boys constructed several objects, in- 
cluding a chair, a fireplace, a chest, and a 
four-posted bed. The girls made the bed- 


clothes, covered the chair, pieced a quilt, 





The Children Danced the Stately “Minuet in G” 


and worked samplers. Each child also 
made a complete booklet, each page rep- 
resenting a page of the big book which 
was used in the pageant. The physical 
education supervisor sent a high-school 
student to teach early colonial singing 
games and dances. The music supervisor 
taught the songs, and the mothers, who 
were members of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, made the costumes for all the 
children. 

The climax of the work was the pres- 
entation of the children’s project in the 
form of a pageant showing the home life 
and activities in colonial days. This pag- 
eant was presented at the convention of 
the Northeastern Indiana Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The chil- 
dren have given the program several times 
since, once during American Education 
Week, once for the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, as well as for other groups. 


PRESENTATION OF THE PAGEANT 


A huge book, with a picture of a co- 
lonial couple painted on the cover, stood 
at the center back of the stage, with a 
fireplace at one side. A little girl dressed 


in a colonial costume opened the book. 
The cover of the book was fastened with 





The Fireplace, the Quilt, Some Samplers, and Part of the Four-Posted Bed Are Shown Here 
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hinges and was on rollers, so that it could 
easily be opened and moved. The table 
of contents, given below, appeared on the 
first page. 


Table of Contents 


. Colonial Children 

. The Colonial Home 
. How the House Was Heated 
. The Beds 

. The Chests 

. The Dolls 

. Quilts and Samplers 
. Pictures 

. Singing Games 

10. The Hornbook 

11. The Needle’s Eye 
12. The Minuet 


The girl who opened the book first gave 
a short introductory talk, as foilows: 
“We are sorry we couldn’t invite you to 
our schoolroom to see all we have done in 
our study of colonial life. Instead we 
have put everything in a big book and 
brought it to you. We have read many 
books, and in them we have found many 
descriptions of the colonial people, their 
homes, and their schools. There were sto- 
ries to tell about their food, clothing, and 
the kinds of houses they had. There were 
also stories of their games and the fun 
they enjoyed. We have learned to make 
quilt blocks and samplers as the little girls 
of long ago made them. We have learned 
games and songs that little girls and boys 
played and sang at that time. We know 
how spinning wheels were used. Part One 
of our book shows us some colonial chil- 
dren.” 

As the girl completed her talk, she 
turned the table of contents page. Then 
each number, in turn, came out of the 
book, or appeared in it, as it was opened. 
A suitable selection was played on the 
piano each time the book was opened for 
a new scene. (See bibliography.) As the 
characters finished their parts, they re- 
mained on the stage. The scenes were as 
follows. 

1. Ten colonial children played one of 
the early colonial games, “Here Come 


Three Dukes A-riding.” 
(Continued on page 75) 
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~ For February Programs 


A CAKE OR A VALENTINE BOX? 


VICTORIA SHEPHERD 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


SEVERAL ELVES—Wear paper caps or 
sashes. 

SEVERAL SCHOOL CHILDREN—Wear 
school clothes. 

A TEACHER—Child wearing long dress. 


STAGE SETTING 


On one side is a forest, with a tall stool 
or chair to represent a tree, behind which 
the valentine box is to be hidden. On the 
other side is a schoolroom. Chairs are 
placed to form a wall. On a table is a val- 
entine box covered with white paper and 
trimmed with red hearts. 


SCENE ONE 


(The play opens with the elves in the 
forest, skipping or dancing in circles.) 

FIRST ELF (out of breath)—Oh, I’m 
tired of dancing! Let’s do something else. 

SECOND ELF—I’m very hungry. 

ALL—So am J! ScoamI! Iam too! 

FIRST ELF—Let’s get something to eat. 

ALL—All right! Let’s! ( They start 
running off toward the school.) 

THIRD ELF—Well, what is this? 

FOURTH ELF—It’s a schoolhouse. 

FIFTH ELF—A schoolhouse! Good! 
Maybe some of the children forgot to take 
their lunch boxes home tonight. We 
might find something to eat in them! 

SIXTH ELF—Maybe there’ll be cake in 
some of them! 

FOURTH ELF—Or red apples. 

FIFTH ELF—Let’s see! (The elves go 
into the schoolhouse and discover the val- 
entine box.) 

SIXTH ELF—Oh, here is a whole cake 
someone has forgotten! 

ALL—How good it looks! Let’s eat 
it! Give me a piece with red frosting! 

FIRST ELF—But we haven’t a knife to 
cut it with. 

FOURTH ELF—Let’s take it home and 
cut it with Mother’s big bread knife. 
(Two elves pick up the valentine box, and 
all go out into the forest again.) 

TWo ELves (carrying the box)—This 
cake is heavy! 

TWO OTHER ELVES (taking the box) — 
Let us carry it awhile. (They walk a very 
few steps; then each speaks in turn.) 
Goodness! This is heavy. Let’s leave it 
here behind this big tree, go home and get 
the knife, come back, and eat it here. 
(They leave the box behind the tree, and 
all elves go off stage.) 
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ScENE Two 


(The teacher is writing at her desk in 
the schoolroom. The time is the follow- 
ing morning.) 

SCHOOL CHILDREN (coming into the 
room )—Good morning, Miss Long. 

ONE CHILD—Oh, Miss Long! Our val- 
entine box is gone! 

TEACHER: (looking around the room) — 
Are you sure it isn’t here somewhere? 

SCHOOL CHILDREN (looking all around 
the room) —No, it isn’t here anywhere! 

TEACHER—Where could it be? 

SCHOOL CHILDREN——May we go out to 
look for it? 

TEACHER—Yes. And I'll go with you. 
(All go into the forest. They find the 
box behind the tree.) 

SCHOOL CHILDREN—We’ve found it! 
We've found it! Here’s our valentine 
box! (Elves come running in.) 

ELvEs (very much surprised at finding 
the children with the box)—Oh! What 
are you going to do with our cake? 

SCHOOL CHILDREN—Cake? This isn’t 
cake! This is a valentine box. 

ELVES—W hat is a valentine box? 

SCHOOL CHILDREN (amused and de- 
lighted, speaking in turn)—Don’t you 
know what a valentine box is! Why, this 
is Valentine Day, and we’re going to open 
our box at school. Come to school with 
us, and you will see! (Elves and children 
run happily back to school, with the 
teacher. The box is opened, and the val- 


entines are distributed.) 


LONG, LONG AGO 


MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 


H THIS pantomime may be used with 
the song on the opposite page in con- 
nection with a February entertainment. 


First VERSE 


My great - great - great - grandmother 
lived fee ago—Stand facing front; 
weight on both feet. Clasp hands firmly 
at waist level, L palm up, R palm laid in 
it; elbows close to sides. Look L, then R. 
She wore a wide hoop skirt—Open arms 
widely to sides; carry them backward as 
though passing them over hoop skirt. 
Her hair was just so—Bring hands to 
top of head at imaginary center parting 
of hair. Then bring them down smoothly 
over ears to indicate old-fashioned hair- 


dressing. 
When she went walking, she wore a fine 
shawl—Face R; walk three steps, begin- 


ning R; on fourth count bring heels to- 
gether; face front. Incline head while 
walking; bring in arms as though wrap- 
ping self in shawl. The gesture finishes 
with forearms crossed at waist. 

And sometimes she carried a wee para- 
sol—Face L; walk three steps beginning 
L; on fourth count bring heels together; 
face front. Incline head while walking; 
hold both hands against R shoulder as 
though grasping handle of parasol. 

She sat at her spinning wheel long af- 
ternoons—Face front; hold L hand out 
diagonally L as though grasping spindle; 
with R arm out front, turn imaginary 
wheel with four rather large rotations. 

She danced minuets to the stateliest 
tunes—Step to R, make deep, slow curt- 
sy, opening arms gracefully. 

Her old-fashioned garden—Bring the 
clasped hands to chest level at right angles 
to body. Tilt head L. 

Was lovely in May—Open arms in wide 
outward curves as if to show the big beau- 
tiful garden. 

Ob, I wish I had lived in great-grand- 
mother’s day—Let arms fall gently and 
hang down locsely in front, both palms 
turned in, R hand over L. Shake head; 
look wistful. 


SECOND VERSE 


My  great-great-great-grandfather— 
Stand facing front; weight on both feet; 
hands at hips. 

Wore a tall hat—Leave R hand at hip. 
Bring L hand to crown of head; lift hand 
eight or ten inches to indicate tall hat. 

A plum-colored coat—Bring both 
hands to shoulders; smooth hands down- 
ward, palms out, to indicate long coat. 

And a handsome cravat—Touch finger 
tips at either side of base of throat; lay 
palms against throat to indicate rather 
voluminous cravat. 

He carried a watch—Place finger tips 
of both hands to imaginary vest pocket 
at L side of waistline. 

With a bright golden chain—Leaving L 
hand at pocket, bring R hand across body, 
following lines of watch chain. 

I look at his picture again and again— 
Fold arms; gaze up at imaginary picture. 

About his white farmhouse were splen- 
did big trees—Let arms fall from folded 
position; bring them up in two parallel 
lines, about twelve or eighteen inches 
apart; when high, curve hands outward. 

A wonderful windmill turned round in 
the breeze—Place R hand at hip; with L 
arm extended at side, make four rotations 
to indicate turning of windmill. 

In winter he drove in a fine open sleigh 
—Face front, head up; hold hands close 
together, as if grasping reins. 

Ob, I wish I lived in great-grand- 
father’s day—Let hands fall gradually to 
sides, until on the word “grandfather” 
they are hanging limply; tilt head to L, 
shake it sadly; hold this relaxed pose. 
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Long, Long Ago 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARE 
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A Play for All the Grades 





FEBRUARY DAYS 


M. FLAVIA TAYLOR 


CHARACTERS 


BILLY, aged 10 MARY, aged 12 
BETTY, aged 6 LOUISE, aged 14 
MRS. RANDER MR. RANDER 


PETER AND BoB, the twins, aged 8 


STAGE SETTING 


The dining room of the Rander home. 
Mrs. Rander is busy setting the table for 
an early supper to be served soon after the 
children arrive from school. Billy and 
Betty enter. 


THE PLay 


BILLY AND BETTY—Hiello, Mother. 

MRS. RANDER—Hello, Betty. Hello, 
Billy. 

BILLY (very much excited )—Mother, 
I’m in a play! 

MRS. RANDER—What kind of play, 
Billy? 

BILLY—Well, you see this is February, 
and a lot of important people were born 
in February. In school we celebrate their 
birthdays. 

MRS. RANDER— Yes. 

BILLY—AlIl these important people are 
going to be represented in our play. Guess 
who I’m going to be. 

MRS. RANDER—Let me see. 
going to be Washington? 

BILLY—No. 

MRS. RANDER—Lincoln? 

BILLY—Yes. I’m going to be President 
Lincoln, and I have to recite the “Gettys- 
burg Address.” Mother, do we still have 
that old tall silk hat that Grandfather 
used to wear? 

MRS. RANDER—Why, yes, Billy. It’s in 
the back-room cupboard. 

BILLY—I’m going to hunt for it. 
Mother, will you give me some old corks 
to burn to make sideburns and heavy eye- 
brows? 

MRS. RANDER—Of course I will. 

(Billy leaves the room. Betty has taken 
off ber wraps and is playing quietly with 
a doll. The twins enter.) 

PETER AND BOB—Hello, Mother, guess 
what! 

MRS. RANDER—Now what? 

PETER AND BOB (together) —We’re go- 
ing to be in a play at school. 

MRS, RANDER—One at a time! 

poB—Well, you see this is the month 
of February. 

PETER—And a lot of important. people 
were born in February. 


Are you 
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BoB—And we are going to have a play 
at school to celebrate their birthdays. 

PETER—Guess who we’re going to be. 

MRS. RANDER—Is it Washington and 
Lincoln? 

PETER AND BOB—No. Billy is going to 
be Lincoln. 

MRS. RANDER—Oh yes. Well, I don’t 
know any other important men who were 
born in February. 

BoB—Mother, didn’t you ever hear of 
Lindbergh? 

MRS. RANDER—Of course. 

BoB—His birthday is on February 4. 
I’m going to be Colonel Lindbergh. 

MRS. RANDER—How nice. 

PETER—Mother, let’s see if you know 
your history. 

MRS. RANDER—AIl right. 

PETER—Who carried the mail across 
the western United States in the early 
days? He rode swift ponies. 

MRS. RANDER—Oh, Buffalo Bill. Is his 
birthday in February, too? 

PETER—February 26. Mother, may I 
use one of Father’s hats in the play? 

MRS. RANDER—I'll find you a hat. 

BOB—We’re going outside for a game. 

MRS. RANDER—Don’t stay too long. 

(The twins leave. Mary and Louise 
enter almost immediately.) 

MARY—It’s going to be a big affair. 

LouIsE—Almost everyone is in it. 

MARY—I'm glad I have a part. 

MRS. RANDER—A part in what? 

MARY—A part in the school play. 

LOUISE—We had better tell you all 
about it, Mother. 





MARY—Then you'll understand the 
whole thing. 

LOUISE—You see this is the month of 
February, and a lot of important people 
were born in February. 

MARY—And we're having a play at 
school to celebrate their birthdays. 

LOUISE—Mary and I are in the play. 
r'm— 

MRS. RANDER—You can’t be Lincoln, 
or Washington, or Buffalo Bill, or Colonel 
Lindbergh. Who else was born in Febru- 
ary? 

MARY—I’m going to be Mary Lyon. 
She was the founder of Mount Holyoke 
College. 

LouisE—Mother, you'll never guess 
whom I’m going to represent. 

MRS. RANDER—About the only one left 
is the February ground hog. Now don’t 
tell me you have to represent him! 

LouIsE—Oh, Mother, I’m going to be 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. Her birthday 
is the same day as Washington’s. 

MRS. RANDER—How lovely! 

(The boys enter.) 

BoB—W hat’s lovely, Mother? 

MRS. RANDER—Louise is going to be in 
the school play. 

BILLY—Do you know who I’m going 
to be? Abraham Lincoln! The great 
President! 

sosp—And I’m going to be Lindbergh. 

PETER—Hip, hip, hooray. I’m Buffalo 
Bill. I shot hundreds of buffaloes to 
supply meat for the railroad builders in 
the West. I also rode the Pony Express, 
carrying mail across the great plains. 

MRS. RANDER—What a family I have! 
Now come to your supper. Your father 
will be here any minute. 

(The boys sit down at the table. The 
girls, except Betty, carry the food from 
the kitchen to the table. Mr. Rander 


enters.) 
(Continue on page 85) 
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ILLUSTRATED UNIT UF WURK AND PICTURE SECTION 


. HB WHAT fun it is to coast on a snowy day! Every- 

one here, big and little, is having a jolly time. Jim 

WHAT CHARACTER TRAITS DOES is sharing his sled with Sally, who lives next door; 

Uncle Jack is starting them off for a ride down the big 

THIS PICTURE SHOW? | hill. See whether you can make a picture showing oth- 

er children helping one another to have a good time. 
Plates I-XII of this section deal with character education. 
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Educating for Character 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


INTRODUCTION 
Inspirational Biography 


& NO PERSON lives to himself alone. 
All his life he dwells, works, and plays 
with other human beings. Human life is 
group life. Man enters the world as a 
member of the family group. He re- 
ceives his education as a child in a school 
group. In his daily occupation he works 
with others in industrial groups. He is a 
member of political groups in order to 
secure safety and certain services. From 
these group relations arise the most im- 
portant facts in human life, namely, the 
dependence of a person on others and the 
dependence of others on him. 

Community life is possible onty when 
men, women, and children co-operate, or 
work together. Everyone needs food, 
clothing, and shelter. Today, as industry 
is carried on, some men give all their time 
to raising food; some make clothing; 
others build houses; and soon. The man 
who raises food, therefore, depends upon 
others for clothing, shelter, and other ne- 
cessities. Others, in turn, depend upon 
him for food. The ideal citizen is he who 
recognizes his dependence on others, re- 
fuses to consider merely his own interests, 
and works heartily with others for the 
betterment of the entire community. 

Never before has the world been in 
greater need of good citizens and compe- 
tent leaders. Today all educators agree 
that there is no subject which needs 
greater emphasis in the schoolroom than 
character training. There are still sharp 
differences of opinion as to whether or not 
there should be a planned program for 
this. Some educators prefer to utilize 
situations as they arise, believing that the 
normal schoolroom procedure will pre- 
sent those occasions for adjustment which 
the child needs most. Others utilize these 
same occasions as centers about which to 
organize group instruction. 

They all agree, however, that sugges- 
tions are far more valuable than preach- 
ing. A teacher or parent who believes 
that actions speak louder than words out- 
lines a plan for exposing young people to 
the sort of ideals he wishes them to adopt. 
Children need a limited number of rather 
simple attitudes toward life, rather than a 
complete code of moral precepts. 

One of our greatest privileges is help- 
ing children to see life in an inspiring 
way. With a very little encouragement 
from us, they will respect men of all 


colors and kinds. To help give our school 
children a definite goal in life, use biog- 
raphy as an inspiration and a guide. 

February is a month crowded with 
birthdays of leading characters in our 
country. First there are our two most 
honored heroes—George Washington, 
born February 22, 1732; and Abraham 
Lincoln, born February 12, 1809. One 
we call “The Father of His Country”; 
the other we call “The Preserver of His 
Country.” One was rich; one was poor. 
One lived in a mansion; the other lived in 
a modest home. The one was handsome 
and aristrocratic, while the other was 
homely and democratic. Yet in one re- 
spect they were alike. Each led the 
nation in time of great danger. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, born February 
4, 1902, is an example of a true sports- 
man. He proved this when he took his 
great success in so modest a manner. 
Someone has said that the test of a good 
sportsman is shown in victory, not in de- 
feat. Even after his tremendous achieve- 
ments, he still remains the quiet American 
he was before his successful flight. 

February can also boast of its contri- 
bution in great women. Susan B. 
Anthony, born February 15, 1820, was 
the champion of women and their rights. 
All through her life, she was constantly 
trying to break down the wall that stood 
between woman and the public platform. 
Fearlessly she crossed the bridge of cus- 
tom and prejudice and won for herself a 
reputation as wide as civilization. 

Mary Lyon believed that anything that 
ought to be done could be done. Born 
February 28, 1797, her life was a contin- 
ual upward climb. She established Mount 
Holyoke College for girls, at a time when 
higher education for women was a thing 
unheard of. She persuaded the nation 
that education would make girls not only 
better teachers, but wiser homemakers 
and happier human beings. 

Alice Freeman Palmer’s path of service 
was one of teaching. Born February 21, 
1855, she knew from her earliest days the 
secret of real teaching—having a sympa- 
thetic interest in others. As president of 
Wellesley College for six years, she was a 
guide and inspiration to all who came to 
her for counsel. 

Poems beautifully express the thoughts 
of those who write them. Much can be 
learned by reading and enjoying poems 
as well as by studying the lives of poets. 
When we think of poetry, two poets come 


Plates I-XII of this section deal 
with character education. 


to mind: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
born February 27, 1807; and James 
Russell Lowell, born February 22, 1819. 

February gave us also an interesting 
woman poet, Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
Born on February 22, 1892, Miss Millay 
is still singing her songs in her own 
way, expressing a glorious confidence and 
challenge to a full and rich life. 

Almost every field of life is well repre- 
sented by important characters who were 
born in February. Horace Greeley, one 
of the ablest and most widely known of 
American editors, was born February 3, 
1811. Foremost as a journalist, he also 
was noted as a moralist. 

In the field of invention, February 15, 
1809, brought us Cyrus H. McCormick. 
As the inventor of the reaping machine, 
he became one of the greatest benefactors 
of the farmer. He not only manufac- 
tured and sold his reaper, but kept on im- 
proving it. 

Another great inventor whose birthday 
is in February is Thomas A. Edison, born 
February 11, 1847. Through his numer- 
ous inventions in the field of electricity 
he has made life easier and pleasanter for 
many of us. 

Other influential Americans born in 
February are: Winslow Homer, a great 
painter, born February 24, 1836; Peter 
Cooper, born February 12, 1791, the 
great philanthropist who founded Cooper 
Union; and Daniel Boone, born February 
11, 1735, the man of the wilderness, who 
blazed the way to the Middle West. 

This month also boasts the founding of 
an organization which is important in the 
training of our youth. On February 8, 
1910, the Boy Scouts of America was 
founded. The system is based on four 
things: physical fitness, general educa- 
tion, vocational guidance, and character. 
The Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls 
offer similar training for girls. 

It is with the idea in mind of teaching 
children to be worth-while citizens that 
this series of lessons has been prepared. 
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G. 4 Bangi, fom Gendress ~~ ee Philip D. Gendreau H. Armstrong Roberts 
Safety at intersections is assured when each For successful mountain climbing, the members Boys know that in order to have a good base- 
driver faithfully obeys the traffic regulations. of a party must co-operate at all times, ball game, they must obey the rules. 


Kaufmann - Fabry, from Publishers Photo Service Ewing Galloway 
Aerialists work with great precision—their timing and balance are exact. Each man in this automobile factory does his part correctly at the right 
Such performances require perfect teamwork. Lack of it might prove fatal. time; and at last a fine car is produced. 


Philip D, Gendreau Ewing Galloway Ewing Galloway 
A boy and his dog are the best of This engineer is trusted by the railroad and the Because we can depend on government inspectors, 
Each shows a friendly feeling for the other. passengers. He obeys all signals and dispatches. we know our meat is clean and wholesome. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Appreciating Good Character Traits 


Objectives— 

1. To help children toward a con- 
sciousness of the following characteristics: 
friendliness, cleanliness, kindness, sympa- 
thy, and gratitude. 

2. To show why these characteristics 
are important. 

3. To make children acquainted with 
these characteristics in great men. 

4. To emphasize the use of these traits 
in the child’s own life and the life around 
him. 

General procedure— 

1. Arouse interest in these traits by 
telling the children such stories as “Baucis 
and Philemon” and “Androcles and the 
Lion.” 

2. Discuss with class informally how 
story illustrates characteristics. 


Lesson I 
FRIENDLINESS 


1. Do you like having friends? 

2. Do you think it pays to be friendly? 

3. Is the world a happier place when 
people are friendly? 

4. Are people usually friendlier.to you 
if you are friendly to them? 


Ann wanted to be a friendly little girl. 
She asked her mother what she should do 
to be friendly. These are some of the 
things her mother told her to do if she 
wanted to be friendly. 


Plan a pleasant surprise for someone. 

Send a book or flowers to a sick friend. 

Protect your baby brother from danger. 

Share your toys or books with your play- 
mates. 

Help a strange pupil get acquainted in the 
school. 

Be cheerful and pleasant to everyone. 


Ann’s mother told her to watch and 
see whether she could find other people 
showing friendliness. ‘These are the things 
Ann saw other people doing which she 
thought were friendly. 

At a big picnic all members of the village 
joined in to have a good time. 

A man built a bird bath in his yard. 

A neighbor helped nurse a sick child. 

A lady called on a stranger in the neigh- 
borhood. 


Things to do— 
1. Tonight make a list of all the things 
you have done today which are friendly. 
2. Make a list of all the things you saw 
other people do today that are friendly. 
3. Draw a picture -of a child being 
friendly to a stranger in school. 
4. Read the story of Damon and 
Pythias. Tell it to the class. Ask the 


class how this story illustrates friendliness. 


Lesson II 
CLEANLINESS 
1. To have good health, must we be 


clean? 

2. Which is better to look at, a person 
who is clean or one who is dirty? 

3. Do you like to see your town clean 
or dirty? 

4. Do you like a clean schoolroom? 

5. Can you help keep the schoolroom 
clean? 

6. Should we buy unwrapped bread 
kept on an open counter? 


Tom’s teacher asked the children to 
make a list of the ways in which to keep 
clean. This is Tom’s list. 

Bathe frequently. 

Brush your teeth after each meal. 

Wash your hands before eating. 

Keep your fingernails clean. 

Shampoo your hair often. 

Wear clean clothes. 


Tom decided he would watch to see 
whether the town in which he lived was 
kept clean. He made a list of everything 
he saw that kept the village clean. This 
is the list. 

The ashman puts the ashes from the can 


into his truck. The ashes are dumped from’ 


the truck into a big hole. 

Most people put their garbage in a big can. 
They keep the can tightly covered. Every 
week the garbage can is washed thoroughly. 
The garbage is hauled away in a big wagon. 
The garbage is burned in a big furnace. 
Sometimes the garbage is given to the pigs. 

Sometimes a man cleans the streets. Some- 
times a machine cleans the streets. 

In the park is a big basket. Over the bas- 
ket is a sign. The sign says, “Keep your city 
clean.” 

Ann does not like flies in the house. Ann 
kills the flies in the house. 


Things to do— 
_ 1. Make a list of all the ways in which 
you can help keep your city clean. 

2. Draw a picture of something Tom 
saw. 

3. Write rhymes about a safe, clean 


city. 
Lesson III 


KINDNESS, SYMPATHY, AND GRATITUDE 


1. Should you help a boy in trouble 
even if he had struck your little brother? 

2. Are people kinder to you when you 
are kind to them? 

3. Does helping others bring happiness 
to you? 

4. How can you show that you are 
grateful for the love and care your 
mother and father have given you? 

5. Should we do all we can for a grand- 
parent? Why? 


Plates I-XII of this section deal 
with character education. 


How many of you have read “The 
Village Blacksmith” or “The Children’s 
Hour”? Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
is the name of the man who wrote these 
poems. When he was a little boy he lived 
in Portland, Maine. He liked to watch 
the boats come and go in the harbor. 
Here are some of the things which the 
poet did and liked in his life. See whether 
you think he was kind and sympathetic. 

Longfellow liked to hear music. 

He liked to read books. 

Longfellow loved ‘flowers. 

He grew flowers and took care of them. 

He loved the birds. 

He watched the birds. 

He went to church with his mother. 

In cold weather, he carried a funny little 
box which held coals. His mother put her 
feet on this box while in church to keep her 
feet warm. 

He picked a bouquet of flowers for his 
mother to wear to church whenever there 
were any flowers in bloom. 

Longfellow was willing to do errands or any 
other tasks his mother wished him to do. 

He wrote poems about the things he saw 
and did. 

Longfellow wrote poems that people in 
many countries love. 

Longfellow was never too busy to play with 
his children. 


Longfellow saw that his children were al- 
ways happy. 


Here are some of the ways people have 
shown kindness, sympathy, and gratitude. 
How many of these things have you done? 

A boy rescued a cat from an angry dog. 

A girl cared for a baby while its mother 
got some rest. 

Some children sent scrapbooks to the chil- 
dren’s hospital. 

Some children put food outdoors for the 
birds on snowy days. 

An older girl comforted a little girl who 
was frightened. 

A boy helped a classmate deliver papers so 
that he might be in time to play in the foot- 
ball game. 

A boy did an unpleasant task without com- 
plaining. 

Some neighbors cut wheat for ‘a sick farm- 
er. 

A women’s club did some sewing for the 
children in a poor home in which the mother 
was ill. 

The village provided food and clothing for 
its needy citizens. 

A man gave some money to a hospital so 
that people who are sick might be cared for. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of all the ways you think 
a person can be kind, sympathetic, and 
grateful. 

2. Write down all the things you do 
this week that show that you are kind, 
sympathetic, and grateful. 

3. Draw a picture showing kindness, 
sympathy, or gratitude. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts ' 
A tea party affords children a pleasant opportunity to practice etiquette and the fine art of conversation. 
Courtesy instilled in early youth becomes a life habit. 


(am 
i. Armstrong Roberts 
Fishing is a friendly pastime that a man and a 
boy can share. It brings pleasure to both. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
The child learns that he must share his toys if he 
wants to have friendly playmates. 


H. W. Fichner, from R. I. Nesmith and Associates 
A beautiful way of showing friendliness is to 
share your garden flowers with others. 


H. Armstrong Roberts Ewing Galloway 
Children who understand the importance of clean The community helps us after a snowstorm by 
teeth will not neglect them. clearing the highways for traffic. 


Ewing Galloway Ewing Galloway s 
Keeping the streets clean is only one of the ways in which the city co-operates with its citizens to guard One way in which a boy can show his appreciation 
their health and improve the appearance of the community. for Mother's care is by washing dishes for her. 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Happiness Based on Character 


Objectives— 

1. To awaken a consciousness of wor- 
thy character traits. 

2. To convince the child that good 
character is necessary to happiness. 

3. To show how certain traits result in 
comfort and joy for all. 


General procedure— 
1. Develop interest in a particular 
character trait. 
a) Introduce the subject by telling 
a story, reading a poem, or by general 
discussion. 
b) Discuss how the particular trait 
may be applied in the children’s own 
life situations. 
c) Observe this trait in the lives of 
the people of the community. 
d)° Read about lives of great people 
in which this trait has been displayed. 
2. Practice the trait in as many specif- 
ic situations as possible. 

3. Consider the problem encountered 
in attempting to live up to an ideal. 

4. State the resulting conclusions. 


Lesson I 
STEADFASTNESS AND OBEDIENCE 


1. Should the editor of the school pa- 
per be required to get his paper out by a 
certain date whether he has enough ma- 
terial or not? 

2. Does it bring any satisfaction to 
know that people have confidence in you? 

3. Do you gain time for pleasant oc- 
cupations if you do distasteful tasks 
promptly and quickly? 


James Russell Lowell was born on 
Washington’s birthday in 1819, in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He is a splendid 
example of steadfastness. He applied him- 
self to his school work and later became 
one of the best educated men of his times. 

When he was graduated from Harvard 
University, his father wished him to give 
up writing and study law. Even though 
this was very distasteful to James, he did 
do it. He completed his course in law 
and opened an office in Boston. However, 
both he and his father realized that this 
was a mistake, so James went back to his 
writing. 

Besides writing, he taught in Harvard 
College for nineteen years, was Minister 
to Spain for three years, and finally was 
the United States ambassador to Great 
Britain. His splendid education and good 
manners made the people of Europe ap- 
preciate the Americans much more than 
they had before Lowell lived among them. 

His poems show his great love of na- 
ture. He was always considerate of the 
feelings of others. 


What situations in your own life illus- 
trate steadfastness and obedience? Here 
are a few examples. Try to add to them. 

1. Arriving at school on time regularly. 

2. Working out a long hard report for a 
class project. 

3. Practicing a music lesson. 

4. Keeping appointments with playmates, 
members of the family, teachers. 

5. Obeying traffic regulations. 

6. Solving a hard problem in arithmetic. 

7. Keeping a garden free from weeds. 


Have you seen steadfastness in the lives 
of those around you? Keep track for a 
week and see how long a list you can get. 
Here are some things to look for. Per- 
haps you can add to this list. 

1. Mother getting dinner for the family 
even though she is tired. 

2. Father going to work day after day 
without fail. 

3. The postman delivering the mail, rain 
or shine. 

4. The newsboy staying by his stand in 
spite of the cold. 

§. The traffic officer always on duty, help- 
ing people across the street. 

6. Drivers stopping for traffic lights. 

7. Fireman reporting promptly for duty, 
facing danger without wavering. 

8. Stores, banks, and _ schools 
promptly at stated hours. 


opening 


Things to do— 

1. Read stories which illustrate stead- 
fastness and obedience. Tell the stories to 
the class. See whether the class can ex- 
plain how your story illustrates this trait. 
Here are some stories: ‘““The Leak in the 
Dike”; “Leonidas”; “Theodore Roosevelt, 
His Boyhood and Youth.” 

2. Make posters illustrating steadfast- 
ness and obedience. 


Lesson II 
INDUSTRY AND PERSEVERANCE 


1. Does it pay to spend extra time to 
become efficient in multiplication facts? 

2. Should a boy finish a story which he 
has promised to write for the school pa- 
per, instead of playing ball? 

3. Should a ball team practice more 
vigorously because it was defeated? 

4. If you have promised to mow your 
neighbor’s lawn regularly during the sum- 
mer vacation, should you give up doing it 
because you are tired of the job? 


One of our great examples of indus- 
try and perseverance is Abraham Lincoln. 
He was determined to learn to read and 
write. So he used to lie before a fire with 
a flat slab of wood and a charred stick for 
a slate and pencil. He walked miles to 
get a worth-while book to read. 

When Abraham was sixteen years old, 
he was so strong and such a good worker 


Plates I-XII of this section deal 
with character education. 


that he never lacked work. He would 
do anything to earn an honest penny, 
Everyone liked him because he always 
laughed and joked at his work. Everyone 
loved him because he always had time to 
extend a helping hand to anyone in dis- 
tress. 


Things to do— 

1. Form a citizenship club in your 
schoolroom. Elect a president, a vice- 
president, a secretary, and a treasurer. 
Hold a meeting once a week. Discuss at 
your meetings all classroom, building, and 
playground problems that arise. Also 
choose one trait of character to discuss 
and emphasize for a month. At the end 
of the month do not forget this trait, but 
choose another one to emphasize. 

2. Make a list of all the ways in which 
industry and perseverance can be applied 
to your life. 

3. Make a list of any examples in the 
community which you see. 


Lesson III 
Fam PLtay aNp Goop SPorRTSMANSHIP 
1. What should you do if the umpire 


in a game renders a seemingly unjust de- 
cision against you? 

2. If you overhear a conversation that 
gives you information which you should 
not have, what should you do? 

3. Is self-respect worth more than high 
scores in a game? 

4. Is it necessary to keep one’s promises 
in a trade agreement? 

§. Should classwork go on faithfully 
even in the absence of the teacher? 

6. Are rules necessary in a game? 


When Alice Freeman Palmer was made 
president of Wellesley, she was not much 
older than the Seniors. Miss Freeman sent 
for the Seniors and said to them gravely, 
“Girls, I want your advice. You may 
have heard that I have been asked to be 
acting president of the college. The du- 
ties are too heavy for me to carry alone. 
It has occurred to me that you, the Sen- 
iors, might be willing to help by looking 
after the order of the college. That would 
leave me free for general administration. 
If you feel you can undertake this, I may 
accept.” Needless to say, the girls im- 
mediately voted themselves her assistants. 

Did Miss Freeman play fair with the 
Seniors? Did they show good sportsman- 
ship too? How? 


Things to do— 

1. Hunt up stories which show exam- 
ples of good sportsmanship. Tell your 
stories to the class. 

2. Hunt up all you can about the 
Olympic Games. Do they promote fair 
play and good sportsmanship? 

3. Tell how the Boy Scouts promote 
fair play and good sportsmanship; the 
Girl Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. 
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Kadel & Herbert News Service 


Alice Freeman Palmer was an educator who be- 
lieved in, and understood, her pupils. 


saat * 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


Being responsible for shoveling the walks in 
winter requires industry and perseverance. 


HH. Armstrong moverts 


Practicing is sometimes tedious, but the reward 
of continued effort is worth while. 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


Habits of good sportsmanship are conducive to 
harmony and happiness in work and play. 


The success of an orchestra depends upon the 
co-operation of all of its members. 


“ie 


tee = 
Paul Parker, from Boy Scouts of America 


In the swimming pool, obedience to the rules 
means safety for all. 


Monroe County 4-H Club 


Pacific & Atlantic Photos 
In the life of James Russell Lowell there is much 
that children may be encouraged to emulate. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


A boy learns a lesson in perseverance when he 
sticks to his agreement to mow a lawn. 


From the planting of the seeds through the various stages of development to the harvest is a long time, 
but the boy who perseveres in tending his garden gains much more than a good crop. 


Kaufmann - Fabry, from Publishers Photo Service 


Pedestrians, as well as drivers, must heed the warning signals on a busy city street. Only when every- 
one is alert and considers the rights of others can there be safety for both pedestrians and drivers. 




















Mount Vernon Furniture in Miniature 


EUGENIA ECKFORD ? 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
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@ ‘THE furniture shown in the mar- 
ginal drawings on this page is similar 
to that found in Washington’s room in 
Mount Vernon. The diagrams tell how 
to construct simple furniture of this 
type from cardboard. This furniture can 
be made from one shoe box, plus 4” 
dowel sticks, paper fasteners, three small 
boxes, gummed paper, knife, scissors, 
pencil, ruler, glue, cloth, and paint. 
Four-posted bed— 
Make a hole 4” in diameter in each 
corner of body of bed to hold posts, cut 





\ 














from dowel stick. A snug fit-is neces- 
sary. Brace posts to body of bed with 
strips of gummed paper. Attach sides, 
end, and headboard to body of bed by 
means of gummed paper. Connect tops 
of posts with cardboard strips to hold 
valance. Paint bed when finished. Make 
pillows, mattress, bedding, and valances. 
Armchair— 

Attach back, arms, and front and side 
pieces of base to seat by means of 
gummed paper. Paint chair, or uphol- 
ster with cloth of small design. 


Plates I-XII of this section deal 
with character education. 
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Candle stand— 

Glue top to a length of dowel stick, 
and attach tripod feet. 
Chest of drawers— 

Find or make three small boxes of 
equal size. Construct a box as long as 
three times the depth of one of the small 
boxes, and as wide and as deep as the 
length and width of one of the small 
boxes, allowing for the thickness of the 
cardboard. In the large box, paste sup- 
ports for drawers to rest upon. Use pa- 
per fasteners for drawer knobs. Paint. 
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— THE marginal sketches on this page 
show the type of hall and drawing 
room furniture found in Mount Vernon. 
The house has fine examples of Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite, and Chippendale furni- 
ture. The diagrams show a simplified 
construction for miniature furniture 
made of wood. ‘The pieces can be cut 
from three-ply wood with a jig saw, and 
put together with furniture glue. Hold 
Pieces in place until glue begins to dry. 
Cotton or linen material will be most 
satisfactory for upholstering the chair 


Side support 
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Cross support 
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seats and sofa. Use thin cotton batting 
for padding. 
Hinged-top table— 

Glue a piece of wood on the underside 
of each of the semicircles which form the 
top of the table. Join with hinges. For 
the semicircular piece of wood to which 
the front legs are attached, cut a piece 
from a round box. Cut back legs and 
back support from one piece of wood. 
Chairs and sofa— 

Cut the parts for each from wood, 
according to the diagrams; assemble; and 


























glue. In cutting the cloth for uphol- 
stering, make an allowance for seams. 
Cloth for back and each arm of sofa 
should be cut double. 

Clock— 

Use blocks of wood cut the right size 
and glue together in positions shown in 
diagram. Draw or paint the face on 
cardboard and glue it to the wooden 
foundation, or hold it in place by means 
of brass tacks. Cut a decorative shape 
from three-ply wood and glue it to top 
of clock for an ornamental finish, 
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FOR UPPER GRADES 
Making Right Decisions 


Objectives— 

1. To awaken a consciousness of one’s 
own responsibility toward oneself and 
one’s immediate community. 

2. To stimulate definite thinking about 
questions of right and wrong. 

3. To bring about a realization of the 
importance of good character to one’s 
own happiness and well-being. 


General procedure— 

1. Newspaper accounts illustrating de- 
sirable traits could be read and discussed. 

2. Stories might be told by the teacher 
and discussed by the children. 

3. The teacher and the children might 
list examples of a particular trait as 
shown in their own lives. 

4. The teacher and the children might 
list examples of this trait as shown in the 
lives of people in the community and ob- 
served by the children. 

§. Carry on an informal discussion of 
the questions under each study lesson. 


Lesson I 
SERVICE AND TRUSTWORTHINESS 


1. Is it dishonorable to borrow money 
from a fund entrusted to you by a club, 
expecting to pay it back before it is 
needed? 

2. Should a pupil accept the position as 
editor of the class paper and then neglect 
the duties of the office? 

3. Should pupils be willing to pick up 
scraps left on the playground or thrown 
on the street by others? 

4. Should a reward be accepted for re- 
turning a lost article to its owner? 

§. Do town officials illustrate willing- 
ness to serve and trustworthiness? 


Here are some instances in the life of 
Peter Cooper which show trustworthiness 
and willingness to serve: 

1. Peter Cooper began to work to help 
support his mother, father, brothers, and 
sisters at a very early age. His first work 
was to assist his father, who was a hatter, 
by pulling the hair out of rabbit skins. 

2. He always helped his mother with 
the washing. It was while doing this that 
he devised a plan for pounding linen. 

3. His one purpose in life was to get 
money enough together to open a night 
school. He had had to get his education 
by himself, since he had to work all day 
and there were no night schools. After 
many years and much hard work, he suc- 
ceeded in founding the Cooper Union for 
the Advancement of Science and Art, lo- 
cated in New York City. It has given to 
thousands, of all classes, creeds, and races, 
opportunities for education which would 
otherwise have been denied them. 


4. In Peter Cooper’s busy life of mak- 
ing a living for himself and his family as 
well as paying his father’s debts, he in- 
vented many things. First in importance 
of these was the locomotive which was 
called the “Tom Thumb.” He instituted 
elevators in large buildings. He made it 
possible for Cyrus Field to lay the first 
Atlantic cable by giving him encourage- 
ment and most of the necessary money. 

5. In the midst of his busy life Peter 
Cooper found time for his duties as a 
citizen. He was chairman of the water 
committee when the Croton system was 
completed. He was actively interested in 
the establishment of an organized police 
and fire service. He served as trustee of 
the Free School Society, which had entire 
control of the public schools of New 
York City. For two years he was vice- 
president of the new Board of Education. 
He was president for many years of the 
Citizens’ Association, the forerunner of 
many organizations of citizens in their 
battle for good government. 


Things to do— 

1. Visit the fire department or police 
department. Find out all the ways in 
which they render service. Give a talk 
to your class telling what you find. 

2. Write a class play illustrating will- 
ingness to serve, and trustworthiness. 

3. Make posters illustrating these traits. 


LEsson II 
SELF-RELIANCE 


1. Does self-reliance pave the way to 
success? How and why? 

2. Did builders of our nation have the 
quality of self-reliance? 

3. What officials of your city must be 
self-reliant? Show how. 

4. Will you be a happier person if you 
develop self-reliance? 

5. How have the Dutch people shown 
great self-reliance? 

6. Were the ancient 
reliant? How? 


Charles A. Lindbergh showed great 
self-reliance when he made his famous 
flight from New York to Paris. Al- 
though he preferred risking only his own 
life in this perilous trip, he was confident 
of the result. 

This amazing feat was the crowning 
event of a period of unconscious prepar- 
ation. When he was a young boy, what- 
ever he undertook to do he did alone. 
He very often took long bicycle rides and 
long walks by himself, during which he 
solved many a mechanical problem. He 
became interested in aviation and later 
began work as an air-mail pilot. His 
early training gave him the confidence in 
his own powers which is so needed in that 
branch of aviation. 


Plates I-XII of this section deal 
with character education. 


Greeks _ self- 


Things to do— 

1. Look up the life of Mary Lyon. Tell 
it to the class, bringing out incidents in 
her life which illustrate self-reliance. 

2. Choose one of these stories or poems. 
Tell the story or read the poem to the 
class. Discuss how it shows self-reliance. 

a) “The Leak in the Dike.” 
b) “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
c) “Treasure Island.” 


Lesson III 
SELF-CONTROL 


1. Is it right to repeat reports that will 
harm others? 

2. If you are told something in confi- 
dence which would help a friend of yours, 
should you tell him? 

3. Do you believe this statement? 
Self-control is gained only by constant 
practice. 

4. Are you happy after you have lost 
control of yourself? 


Cyrus H. McCormick’s life was a won- 
derful example of service, self-reliance, 
and self-control. As a young boy he was 
very poor and had to work hard. He had 
very little education. He watched his 
father cutting the grain by hand and 
wished he could make a machine to do it 
faster. 

When he was twenty-two years old he 
undertook to build such a machine. He 
tried out the machine on a rough field. 
It chewed the wheat into bits, knocked 
off the heads, and left a ragged half-cut 
stubble. The owner of the field became 
angry and Cyrus had to leave. Another 
neighbor allowed him to try the machine 
on his field, which was smoother, and here , 
it proved a success. 

His reaping and binding machine is 
said to save in labor more than one hun- 
dred million dollars every year in Amer- 
ica and has developed many industries in 
the Middle West. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw up a Citizenship Code. Here 
are some suggestions. 

A good citizen should: 

Be courteous to everyone. 

Be honest in small and big things. 
Always be kind and helpful. 

Be cheerful in his work. 

Be punctual. 

Be clean in his body, speech, and 
thoughts. 

Be a good sport. 

Be loyal to his school, his friends, 
and his flag. 

Be respectful and obedient to his 
parents and his teachers. 

Be considerate of others, especially 
on the playground. 

2. Hunt up information about the fol- 
lowing topics, and report to the class: 
Training the Spartan Boy; Sir Galahad; 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Culver Service 


Peter Cooper began his long life of service by 
helping with the household tasks at home. 


Philip D. Gendreau 
A self-reliant child can be trusted to be kind to 
smaller children and keep them out of danger. 


Publishers Photo Service 


The policeman can be depended upon to guide 
school children safely across the street. 


Lionel Green 


The boy who has a newspaper route knows that 
he must deliver his papers without fail. 
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Courtesy of Mount Holyoke College 
Mary Lyon, pioneer in women's education, thought 
that what ought to be done could be done. 


Ewing Galloway 
Charles A. Lindbergh’s flight to Paris in 1927 


is a fine example of self-reliance. 


Publishers Photo Service 


If firemen did not promptly answer all calls, 
fires such as this could not be controlled. 


Culver Service 
By persevering in his effort to invent a reaper, 
Cyrus H. McCormick served the world. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 


There are many ways for a girl to help her 
mother and make home a pleasant place. 


Ewing Galloway 
In all kinds of weather the postman delivers mail 
to your door regularly. 


The Scout Law, to which all Boy Scouts subscribe, 
emphasizes character development. 





Seatwork and Tests Based on a Character Education Unit 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


For Primary Grades 


I. With your crayons draw a picture to 
illustrate each of the following sentences. 
Write each sentence under the picture it 
illustrates. 

i. Ann shared her toys with her little 
brother. 

2. Tom brushed his teeth after every 
meal. 

3. The ashman put the ashes from the 
can into the truck. 

4. The garbage can should always be 
kept tightly covered. 

5. Ann took some flowers to a sick 
friend. 

6. A group of children is having a 
good time at a picnic. 

7. The wastebasket in the park has a 
sign over it, “Keep your city clean.” Ann 
throws all her papers in the basket when 
she is on a picnic. 

8. Ann kills flies in the house. 

9. A man built a bird bath in his yard. 

10. Some neighbors cut wheat for a sick 


friend. 
11. Tom mows the lawn regularly. 


Il. Answer questions with Yes or No. 

1. Did Longfellow like music and 
flowers? 

2. Did Longfellow like children? 

3. Did Longfellow write poetry that 
people of other lands liked? 

4. Was Longfellow cruel to animals? 

5. Did Longfellow go to church with 
his mother? 


Dorr News Service 


A new memorial to Abraham Lincoln, by Henry 
Hering, is located in Indianapolis, Indiana. 


For Intermediate Grades 


I. Below is a list of traits of desirable cit- 
izens. Place a 1 before each trait in which 
you think you rate very high; a 2 before 
each one in which you rate only fair; and 
a 3 before each one in which you think 
you rate very poor. 

Being honest. 

Sticking to a job until it is well done. 

Being steadfast and obedient. 

Keeping clean. 

Being industrious. 

Playing fair and being a good sport. 

Being kind and sympathetic. 

Being thrifty. 

Controlling yourself. 

Being grateful. 

Being trustworthy. 

Being willing to serve. 


II. Below are two lists, one of character 
traits, and one of acts. Place the letter of 
each character trait after the number of 
the act which illustrates it. 

Being steadfast. 

Playing fair and being a good sport. 

Keeping clean. 

Controlling yourself. 

Being friendly. 

Being thrifty. 

Being trustworthy. 

Being willing to serve. 

i) Being kind and sympathetic. 

j) Being industrious. 

k) Sticking to a job until it is done. 

1) Being honest. 

1. A boy hanging a suet ball on a tree 
for the birds. 

2. A girl staying after school to work 
on properties for a school play. 

3. Firemen risking their lives to put 
out a fire. 

4. Keeping appointments with play- 
mates, relatives, and teachers. 

5. A losing ball team accepting the 
umpire’s decision. without complaint. 

6. Respecting the property of others. 

7. Doing well a task which you are 
trusted to do without inspection. 

8. Keeping one’s fingernails clean. 

9. A girl working extra hours at home 
to learn division facts and not giving up 
until she has learned them all. 

10. A boy helping a strange pupil to get 
acquainted at school. 

11. A boy putting money into his bank 
instead of using it to buy candy. 

12. A boy refraining from striking a 
boy who has struck -him. 


Plates I-XII of this section deal 
with character education. 


For Upper Grades 


Some of these statements are true; some 
are false. Write True after the ones you 
think are true; write False after the ones 
you think are false. 

1. Older children should never protect 
younger children. 

2. We should pay no attention to the 
cleanliness of our city; let the officials do 
that. 

3. Every person should have some re- 
sponsibility in his home. 

4. The only time George Washington 
really served his country was during the 
time when he was president. 

5. As a young boy Peter Cooper was 
always lazy. 

6. Although Peter Cooper was a very 
busy man, he found time for his duties as 
a citizen. 

7. Self-reliance paves the way to suc- 
cess. 

8. One is a happier person if one is self- 
reliant. 

9. Charles A. Lindbergh was very self- 
reliant on his airplane flight from New 
York to Paris. 

10. Mary Lyon was not a self-reliant 
person. 

11. Self-control is gained only by con- 
stant practice. 

12. Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” is 
considered a masterpiece in English. 

13. Inventors are benefactors of man- 
kind. 


14. An inventor needs no perseverance. 


Ewing Galloway 


This statue of Washington, by Ward, stands 
before the Subtreasury Building, New York. 
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CLASSROOM JOURNEYS—tIn European Countries 


HM PUPILS will enjoy trying to identify the pictures shown on 

Plates XIII-XVI, although not all the subjects will be familiar. 
Some of the scenes are mentioned in Mrs. Nixon’s letters, and others 
will be referred to in later letters on European travel. A key to 
the pictures is given on page 88. 


Our European Cousins 


D. BERNETTE NIXON 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Lewiston Public Scnools, 
Lewiston, New York 


Prize Winner, 1935 Travel Contest 





New York City 


My Own Boys anp GRLs: 


I am in New York today, and in the harbor lies the 
ship that is to take me away and away to visit the chil- 
dren of other lands, about whom we study so much each 
year. Do you know, one of the reasons why I think the 
fourth grade is the nicest grade of all, is that then for the 
first time you learn how to point out on a map the va- 
rious countries where our European cousins live, and you 
begin to wonder about them. 


France 


You can’t imagine how thrilled we were when we first 
stepped on French ground, after coming 3300 miles over 
the ocean. Our ship landed us at a city called Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, and from there we took a train straight to Paris. 

Paris is a big railroad center, and every day hundreds 
of trains bring goods into the city from the large ocean 
ships. The Seine River is not deep enough for big ships; 
but river barges, as well as freight trains, carry raw mate- 
rials to Paris, and carry away the things that are made 
in factories. Our geography calls this carrying “trans- 
portation.” 

At first Paris was built on an island in the Seine River. 
But it has grown and grown, until now it spreads away 
for miles around. On the island is the great cathedral 
of Notre Dame. It has a lovely rose-shaped window of 
stained glass, in every color you could imagine. I could 


hardly bear to leave it. 
(Continued on Plate XIV) 
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We took a bus out to the palace and gar- 
dens of Versailles. About 250 years ago, a 
French king named Louis XTV taxed the poor 
people very heavily to build himself this fine 
home, but only nobles could visit him. Now 
France has no more kings, and we saw many 
poor people resting by the great fountains, 
eating their lunch of bread and cheese. 

Some French children were having a pic- 
nic under the beautiful trees which make an 
arch over the wide walks. They were dressed 
much as you are, except that the little girls 
wore aprons, and the little boys had blouses 
which hung loose over their trousers. On spe- 
cial holidays they wear pretty costumes, and I 
bought a doll dressed in one to show you. 

I have a stack of pictures showing the tall 
Eiffel Tower, the Arch of Triumph (where a 
fire is always kept burning at the grave of the 
Unknown Soldier), the Louvre with its 
paintings and statues, the flower booths, the 
sidewalk cafés, and many other interesting 
sights. Aren’t we lucky to have in our school 
a machine which will throw on the screen any 
picture you want to see? 


Switzerland 


You would all like Switzerland and its 
brave, thrifty people, I am sure. Although 
it is not one third as big as our state of New 
York, yet it has a president, and the people 
rule themselves, for they love freedom. It 
is like the United States in another way, for 
it is made up of states or cantons, of which 
there are twenty-two. 

The Swiss winters are much colder than 


ours, but when no one can work outside, the . 
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women embroider and the men and boys make 
carvings. They can get good prices for their 
handiwork. I am bringing you,a goat boy, 
beautifully carved and colored, and also some 
handkerchiefs on which the favorite Alpine 
flower, the edelweiss, is embroidered. Edel- 
weiss means “noble white.” 

Yesterday we went on a trip far up among, 
the mountain pastures, where the Swiss send 
their cattle to graze during the summer. The 
grass near the houses is saved to-be cut and 
put in the barns for winter. The herdsmen 
staying up on the mountain pastures live 
in small stone houses, most of which have two 
rooms, one where the man eats and sleeps, the 
other where he makes cheese. 

Do you remember the story called “Moni, 
the Goat Boy” which I read to you? I saw 
many boys just like Moni, and how they could 
yodel! Some wore velvet vests over their 
shirts. The day when the spring procession 
leaves for the pastures, gay costumes are 
worn. These are put on for some other spe- 
cial occasions, and luckily I had a chance to 
see many of them at a music festival. I am 
bringing you a doll dressed exactly as a girl 
was who sat next to me on the grass, while we 
listened to bands that had come from many 
cantons, each playing under its own flag. 

Our hotel faces lovely Lake Lucerne. In 
front of me, across the water, as I sit writing 
on the hotel veranda, looms Mount Pilatus, 
one of the many snow-capped mountains of 
the Alps. 

Now I must stop. My friends are waiting 
for me to go with them. to see a monument 
known all over the world as “The Lion of 
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Lucerne,” which honors a brave company of 
Swiss soldiers. We also want to visit a chapel 
named for your favorite hero, William Tell. 
It stands high up on the rocky shore of Lake 
Lucerne. 


Germany 


How I wished that I had you all with me 
today, as we took the steamer trip down the 
Rhine! On each side of the river were old, 
legendary castles, and I saw the Lorelei Rock 
and Bingen and the Mouse Tower. Of course 
you remember Longfellow’s lines in “The 
Children’s Hour”: 


Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse Tower on the Rhine. 


Well, there the tower was, big as life, and I 
think I have a good snapshot of it to show 
you. 

We are staying overnight at Bonn, where 
the musician Beethoven was born. He com- 
posed the lovely “Minuet in G” to which you 
danced last year in our old-fashioned play. I 
wanted to get a bust of him for our music 
teacher, and a kind German student not only 
drew a map of the city shops to show where 
I might find one, but came riding after me on 
his bicycle to give me further directions. We 
have found many people very courteous. 

Tomorrow we shall spend the day at 
Cologne, visiting one of the most wonderful 
Gothic cathedrals in the world. You know 
that in bygone days the cathedrals in these 
faraway lands were the “Bibles of the Poor.” 
Many people could not read, so the Bible sto- 
ries were pictured for them in stone. 
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The Netherlands 


After seeing Cologne, we journeyed across 
the border of Germany into the Netherlands, 
or Holland as we often call this country. The 
first thing I saw were the windmills, but the 
first thing I looked for were the wooden shoes. 
People really do wear them everywhere. I 
have seen boys and men even riding bicycles 
with them on. 

Beside the neat little doorsteps, there is 
sometimes a whole family’s row of shoes, for 
no one wears them indoors. Papa’s shoes look 
big enough for canal boats, Mamma’s are a 
bit smaller, and so on, down to the wee ones. 
I was told that they are better than leather 
shoes for walking on damp ground. 

Most of the land is below sea level, and 
great walls (dikes) of earth and stone have 
been built to keep back the sea. Some are so 
wide that autos travel on them. When we 
looked out one side of our bus, we saw the 
North Sea. On the other side were black and 
white cows eating grass on a polder, or low 
meadow. The farmers sell part of their milk, 
and make cheese and butter of the rest. 

Little boys often deliver the milk in two- 
wheeled carts drawn by a pet dog. While I 
was watching a boy across the station plat- 
form, one of his cans upset. We all had to 
laugh, for the milk ran everywhere, even 
onto our suitcases. Some other boys helped 
bring pails of water to throw on the boards 
and wash them clean, and the dog helped by 
lapping up all the milk he could. Soon they 
were on their way again. 

(Continued on Plate XVI) 
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Wood is so scarce in Holland that the houses are built 
of brick, with tile roofs. They look very neat, with their 
many flower beds. Some farmers raise whole fields of 
tulips or hyacinths, shipping the bulbs to other countries. 

The last city we visited was The Hague, where we saw 
the palace of the Queen, and the great Peace Palace, 
given by Andrew Carnegie. From there we took a bus to 
the Hook of Holland, to board a boat for England. It 
crosses the North Sea during the night. 


On the Atlantic, Homeward Bound 


As soon as we landed in England, we took a train di- 
rect to London, and got there for breakfast. I just had 
to pinch myself to be sure I was really in the largest city 
in the world, and the most interesting, too, I do believe. 
How I did explore it! 

My hotel was near the British Museum, and of course 
I spent hours there, looking at the Rosetta Stone, about 
which your history book tells, and many other wonders. 
I saw the changing of the guards at Buckingham Palace, 
the crown jewels in the Tower of London, Big Ben, 
Windsor Castle with its Queen’s Doll House, London 
Bridge, and Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop. I attended 
church in Westminster Abbey, where England’s Un- 
known Soldier lies among kings, visited the art galleries, 
and rode and rode on the buses for only a penny fare. 

My party of forty-five teachers sailed for home after 
two days, but I stayed on alone, for I wanted to see more 
of the British Isles. You know our English cousins speak 
our own language, and the Mayflower sailed from Eng- 
land. One day I hopped on a fast train, and rode from 
London to Edinburgh in seven hours. 

You’d love Edinburgh, with its big castle, its gardens 
(there’s a great flower-bed clock that really keeps time), 


its Holyrood Palace, and kilted Scotsmen everywhere. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Raven Avery 





@ MANY years ago children’s training in politeness included 
lessons in formal manners. Little boys were taught the 
proper way to bow; little girls were taught how to curtsy. 
THE CHARM OF 6000 MANNERS They were also taught when to use these polite gestures. 

As the years go by, social customs change. We observe the 
manners of modern society. Politeness is an expression of a 
kindly spirit, in any society, in any age. Pupils may wish to 

make a series of posters showing present-day good manners. 
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Robin Hood—A Unit for Fitth Grade 


LAURA ELDER 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, University Elementary School, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


I. Possible approaches. 

A. Stories, books, poems, games, plays, 
moving pictures, the radio, nature, the 
woods. 

B. Heroes: Robin Hood and his yeo- 
men, King Arthur and his knights, the 
modern Boy Scout. 

C. Comparison of the idealism of chiv- 
alry with modern civic and democratic 
ideals. 

II. Objectives. 

A. To broaden the child’s appreciation 
of good literature through extensive 
reading. 

B. To enlarge the child’s reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking vocabularies. 

C. To develop methods of study suited 
to particular types of reading. 

D. To increase children’s pleasure in 
reading the Robin Hood stories. 

E. To promote character training by 
providing examples of such virtues as 
courage, gentleness, generosity, for- 
bearance, justice, courtesy, and gal- 
lantry. 

F. To create a desire to emulate ad- 
mirable characters. 

G. To show that. both words and cus- 
toms change with time. 

III. Facts to be emphasized. 

A. The story of Robin Hood has come 
to us in the form of old folk ballads. 
B. Just as King Arthur was the hero of 
the knightly classes, so Robin Hood 
was the champion of the oppressed. 

C. Robin Hood and his merry men dis- 
played such virtues as gallantry, gen- 
erosity, courteous dignity, good humor, 
daring, and a willingness to accept and 
acknowledge a fair defeat. 
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D. Robin Hood was the finest archer 
in the whole country. 


[V. Development of the unit. 


A. A study of the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. 

1. Discuss requirements for good 

citizenship. 

2. Organize a good citizens’ club. 

3. Formulate a citizenship code. 

4. Read stories of good citizenship. 
B. A study of the Scout movement. 

The Scout oath. 

C. A study of medieval times. 

1. Severity of the laws. 

2. Training of a page, an esquire, 

and a knight. 

3. The ceremony of conferring 

knighthood. 

4. The institution of chivalry. 

§. The tournament. 

Stories relating to these topics should 
be selected by committees, listed, and 
arranged on the bookshelves so that 
they may be available for ready use. 

D. A study of ballads. 

Memorize some of the ballads. 

E. Select committees to prepare mate- 
rial for a news sheet, dated at the time 
of Robin Hood. 

F. A public presentation of a drama- 
tization developed from the study of 
Robin Hood. Include a reading of 


some ballads and poems. 


V. Abilities to be emphasized. 


A. Giving oral and written reports. 
B. Writing good letters. 

C. Looking up references. 

D. Giving thought of paragraph. 

E. Making contributions to planning 
and discussions. 
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F, Spelling words needed in reports. 
G. Using dictionary. 

H. Working harmoniously with group. 
I. Writing dramatizations. 

J. Illustrating stories. 

K. Writing ballads from stories. 

L. Writing material for news sheet. 
M. Giving “radio talks” as part of 
dramatization. 

N. Telling one of the Robin Hood sto- 
ries to the class or to visitors. 

O. Being a good and courteous listener. 
P. Acquiring the fine art of being a 
good loser. 


VI. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Reading. 
1. Books and poems about Robin 
Hood. 
2. Stories about King Arthur, and 
poems relating to that period of his- 
tory. 
3. Stories found in textbooks. 
. English. 
1. Dramatization of the stories. 
2. Written sketches of the most im- 
portant characters. 
3. Composing original stories and 
ballads. 
4. Debate: Resolved, that Robin * 
Hood’s loss by living in the forest 
was greater than his gain. 
§. Preparation of material for news 
sheet. 
6. “Radio talks,” 
enunciation. - 
C. Social studies. 
1. Differences in the customs of the 
fifteenth and twentieth centuries. 
2. Unjust laws and practices of the 
old English officials. 
3. Topography of old England. 
4. Sherwood Forest and modern 
parks as places for recreation. 
D. Art. 
1. Sherwood Forest in posters, mu- 
rals, sand table, and blackboard 
setting for play. 
(Continued on page 83) 
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As Part of Our Study of Robin Hood, the Class Prepared a Dramatization 














Art Expression in 
Assembly Programs 


FRANCES E. EBY 


Supervisor of Art, Elementary Schools, 
Oakland, California 
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M ONE sixth-grade class, whose 
work in art expression had 
been based on a study of Europe, 
culminated this activity with an 
assembly program. The children 
presented a series of living pictures, 
against a background of tapestry 
panels. For these large panels each 
pupil drew small designs. The 
class chose twenty-one designs | 
which were enlarged and painted 
with tempera paints. A subject of 
special interest was medieval castle 
life. Small drawings of castle de- 
signs were used to decorate pro- 
gram covers, thus utilizing every 
child’s work. Composition, color, 
and design were emphasized. 
; 
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Tests and Lessons for February 


A LESSON ON WASHINGTON 


VIRGINIA SUE READING 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Frankford Public Schools, Frankford, Missouri 


I. Objectives. 
A. To present the life of Washington 
in a real and appealing manner. 
B. To lead the pupils to appreciate his 
accomplishments, and their effect upon 
us and the history of our country. 
II. Lesson outline. 
A. Washington’s birth and early life. 
1. Parentage. 
2. Date and place of birth. 
3. Schooling. 
4. Familiar incidents of his boyhood 
that reveal traits of character. 
B. Early manhood and frontier life. 
1. The young surveyor. 
2. His friendship with Lord Fairfax. 
3. Death of Lawrence Washington. 
4. The first mission west to warn 
the French. 
§. Subsequent personal experiences 
in the French and Indian War. 
C. As master of Mount Vernon. 
1. His marriage to Martha Custis. 
2. Acquisition of valuable property. 
3. Daily life at Mount Vernon. 
D. As general and president. 
1. Traits of character that made 
him a good leader. 
2. The winter at Valley Forge. 
3. Important victories. 
4. His important accomplishments. 
III. Pupil activities. 
A. Read for enjoyment various stories 
about Washington’s boyhood. 
B. Collect pictures of George and 
Martha Washington, Mount Vernon, 
and their life there. 
C. Discuss his “Rules of Civility,” 
stressing their present-day value. 
D. Plan and present a Washington's 
Birthday program. 


TEsTs 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Washington was born in England. 

2. When he was a boy his father died. 

3. He never attended a regular school. 

4. He dreamed of going to sea. 

§. Finally against his mother’s wishes 
he sailed. 

6. Mathematics was a subject which 
interested young Washington. 

7. Washington’s trip to the French 
forts was an exceedingly difficult one. 

8. Washington accumulated no great 
amount of wealth. 
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9. Mount Vernon was a family estate. 
10. At twenty-one, Washington mar- 
ried. 
11. George Washington died in office. 
12. Martha Washington lived ten years 
longer than her famous husband. 


Il. Fill each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes the sentence 
frue. 

1. George Washington was born 

2. __... was the state of his birth. 

3. At the age of thirteen George wrote 
his famous _ 

4. As a surveyor, George Washington 
surveyed the lands belonging to ‘ 

§. Washington gained his first military 
experience in the __ War. 

6. Washington served his country as 
president for ___. years. 


III. Underline the word or group of 
words within the parenthesis which 
makes the sentence true. 

1. Stories of Washington as a child lead 
us to believe that he was very (wasteful, 
lazy, truthful). 

2. Lawrence Washington was the (son, 
brother, father) of George Washington. 

3. Washington was (loved, feared, be- 
trayed) by his soldiers. 

4. When he was first elected president, 
Washington lived in the city of (New 
York, Washington, Boston). 

§. George Washington had (two, four, 
no) children of his own. 

(For key, see page 86) 


A TEST ON TWO PRESIDENTS 


EDNA MAE BOGH 


Formerly, Teacher, Moose Island School, 
erman, Minnesota 


Fill each blank correctly, using the name 
of either Lincoln or Washington. 

be. was born in a log cabin. 

2. was the son of a wealthy plan- 
tation owner. 

3. became the sixteenth president 
of the United States. 

4. was born in Kentucky. 

j. was called “Father of His 
Country.” 

6. was sent by the Governor of 
Virginia as a messenger to the French in 
the Ohio Valley. 

7. ....... lived at Mount Vernon. 

8. issued the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation that freed the slaves. 

9. was elected the first president 
of the United States. 

10. was a signer of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


| ae was assassinated. 

. See was a slave owner. 

ee was commander of the Ameri- 
can armies during the Revolution. 

_ ae was president during the Civil 
War. 

) ere 
president. 

ae declared that “a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

_ ee was inaugurated president in 
New York. 

18. _... had famous debates with a 
man named Douglas. 

19. . became a surveyor at the age 
of sixteen. 


20. ._... had very little schooling. 
(For key, see page 81) 


STUDY QUESTIONS ON THE 
“GETTYSBURG ADDRESS” 


EMMA C. RICHEY 


Teacher, Morgan Hill School, 
Santa Clara County, California 


completed two full terms as 


1. Upon what occasion was the Gettys- 
burg Address delivered? 

2. How long before this was our na- 
tion begun? 

3. To what proposition had the new 
nation been dedicated? 

4. Explain the meaning of the word 
“dedicate.” 

5. What was the Civil War testing? 

6. Where did President Lincoln deliver 
the great address? 

7. Quote the lines which show that 
President Lincoln approved of the pur- 
pose of the meeting. 

8. Explain the meaning of “hallow”; 
of “consecrate.” 

9. Why could the people not dedicate, 
consecrate, or hallow the ground? 

10. Who consecrated the ground upon 
which the people met? 

11. Explain “detract.” 

12. Quote the words showing that 
Lincoln did not think he was making a 
great speech. What trait of character is 
here revealed? 

13. Explain what Lincoln meant by 
“unfinished work.” 

14. Who was to be dedicated? 

15. Give a synonym for “devotion.” 

16. What words would fill with pride 
and comfort the relatives of the dead? 

17. Under what condition would 
Lincoln have thought that these dead 
had died in vain? 

18. Why was the battle of Gettysburg 
not a complete victory for the Union? 

19. Who was the Union general at 
Gettysburg? 

20. Name two Confederate officers at 
Gettysburg. 

21. How did the great crowd gathered 
there receive President Lincoln’s address? 

22. What did the orator who preceded 
the president think of it? 
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LIKE KNIGHTS OF OLD 


MARY S. HITCHCOCK 


M@ BILLY and Charlie were walking 
down the street with their teacher, 
Miss Fenton. When they met Mrs. Gray, 
they both raised their caps, and the lady 
responded with a bow and a smile. 

“That’s right; I’m glad you are polite,” 
said Miss Fenton. 

“T wonder why we have to raise our 
caps like that,” grumbled Charlie. 

“People who have studied such things 
say that there are several reasons,” an- 
swered Miss Fenton. “One of them is es- 
pecially interesting, and I will tell you 
about it when we get to school.” 

Soon a dozen boys gathered around to 
hear the story. 

“Do you boys know what armor is?” 

“Yes, it’s what knights wore in battle 
long, long ago,” answered Charlie. 

“What part of the armor did they wear 
on their heads?” 

“The helmet, of course,” returned Fred 
quickly. “It was made of steel with holes 
to breathe through and for the eyes to 
iook through. And sometimes the upper 
part, the visor, was hinged.” 

“When two friends or acquaintances 
met, how could they recognize each 
other?” 

“Maybe they took their helmets off,” 
Billy said. 

“Very well, only they did not usually 
take them off; they only raised their vis- 
ors to show who they were, and each 
bowed his head to show that he under- 
stood. By and by, when men did not wear 
helmets any more, they still raised their 
head coverings to show respect and friend- 
liness, and those they met bowed and 
smiled, acknowledging the courtesy.” 

“Ho, ho,” cried Charlie. “So I take off 
my hat for the same reason that Ivanhoe 
raised his helmet.” 

“What fun,” said Fred, “I always 
wanted to be a knight. I'll never forget 
to raise my hat after this.” 

“Nor I, nor I, nor I,”-sounded the other 
boys’ voices in chorus. 

“Thank you, Miss Fenton, for telling 
us all about it,” said Billy. 
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Three Stories for February 


“STOP!” AND “GO!” 


SARA SLOANE McCARTY 


_@ “IT ISN’T,” Molly explained solemn- 


ly, “as if we didn’t love each other, 
because we do.” 

“Of course!” chimed in Billy and Beth, 
the twins. 

“But Mother says,” Molly went. on, 
“that when we start arguing, it sounds as 
if we were really-and-truly enemies.” 

“What shall we do?” asked Billy. 

“Yes, what?” echoed Beth. 

“If only we could stop before we be- 
gan shouting—” Molly began. 

“We need ‘Stop’ and ‘Go’ signals like 
the traffic signals downtown,” Billy 
chuckled. 

“With red and green lights,” Beth 
agreed merrily. 

“The very thing!” squealed Molly. 

“You mean we can have them?” cried 
the twins. 

“Why not?” Molly said seriously. “We 
could wear big round badges, green on 
one side and red on the other—” 

“And when it’s red, we have to stop 
talking!” Billy broke in. 

“For a whole minute, till the signal 
changes to green,” suggested Beth. 

“It will be fun,” Molly laughed, as 
they raced for cardboard, scissors, and 
crayons. 

All morning Molly and the twins 
played together without needing red and 
green signals. 

After lunch Billy went swimming, 
Beth worked in her garden, and Molly 
sewed. Molly’s kitten lay at her feet. 

The two girls were so busy they did not 
notice the approach of old Mr. Miggs. 

“That’s a nice bed of zinnias you have 
there,” he said. “Have you just set them 
out?” 

“Yes,” Beth said proudly. 
and I raised them from seed.” 

At that moment Billy dashed into the 
yard, a stray dog at his heels. 

“Hello, Mr. Miggs,” he called. 

The dog rushed at the kitten, barking 
and pawing. The kitten leaped in terror, 
landing right in the middle of Beth’s zin- 
nia bed. Round and round flew the dog 
and the kitten, while Beth’s brave zinnias 
were trampled beyond recall. 

As Billy at last collared the dog, Beth 
faced him with tears in her eyes. “You 
mean boy,” she choked. “You’ve ruined 
my garden!” 

“But I couldn’t help it,” protested 
Billy. “This isn’t my dog. I’m not to 
blame for his spoiling your garden.” 


“Mother 


Beth knew this was true, but she was 
too angry to admit it. 

“You are!” she shouted. 

“T’m not!” Billy returned. 

“Stop! Stop!” Mbolly’s red signal 
flashed. 

Mr. Miggs was astonished to see the 
_ suddenly stop shouting and stand 
still. 

“What’s going on?” he asked Molly. 

Molly explained the game. Then turn- 
ing to the twins she called, ““Time’s up.” 

“I’m sorry,” Beth said. “You really 
weren’t to blame.” 

“I’m sorry about your garden,” Billy 
told her. “I'll help you fix it.” 

“And I,” put in Mr. Miggs, “will bring 
some new zinnia plants. Your little game 
has taught me a lesson worth more than 
I can say.” 

“Stop and go signals are fun,” agreed 
Molly and the twins. 


KIP LEARNS TO PLAY 


DONOVAN MARSHALL 


@ LEARNING to play may sound 

funny, but that is what Kip had to 
do. Kip was a young coyote that a ranch- 
er named Mr. Davis found with his fore- 
paw caught in a rocky ledge. Mr. Davis 
carried Kip home and doctored his paw. 
In a short time it was well. Soon Kip was 
quite happy in his new home. There was 
plenty to eat and there was Tip, the 
young bulldog, to play with. 

Every morning Kip and Tip would 
romp and play together in the green 
meadow. Kip enjoyed this frolic very 
much because he was bigger and stronger 
than the puppy and could roll him over 
and over with one slap of his paw. 

Tip was very good-natured, but at last 
he grew tired of this rough one-sided 
play. One morning when Kip came trot- 
ting up for a romp Tip refused to join 
him. 

“What’s the matter?” Kip asked. 

“Go play by yourself,” Tip answered 
as he stretched out to take a nap. “I’m 
tired of being used for a rubber ball.” 

Kip went away and tried to play by 
himself but it wasn’t much fun. After a 
few days, he grew very lonely and un- 
happy. He went to Tip again and asked 
him to play. 

“If you'll only play with me again,” 
said Kip, “you may roll me over half the 
time and I'll roll you over the other half.” 

And Kip was as good as his word. He 
had learned a lesson every girl and boy 
should know—the lesson of how to play. 
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A “Match Scratcher” Makes a Pleasing Valentine 


M THESE valentines are easy to make, 

and serve the double purpose of ex- 
tending a seasonal greeting and giving a 
useful gift. Although the decorations 
shown here are described in detail, your 
pupils will want to use original designs 
and colors. 

For the “match scratcher,” illustrated 
on this page, the designs were cut free- 
hand. The wave was cut from blue paper, 
and pasted on white paper. The ship was 
made from a red heart with a sail of sand- 
paper. The mast, the flag, and the moon 
were cut from red paper. 

On a sheet of white paper 44” x 814” 
the cutouts were assembled to make a pic- 
ture, and were then pasted in place. The 
white paper was mounted on a piece of 
red paper 5” x 9”, to form a border. The 
greeting, “A Valentine Sailing to You 
with a Light,” was added in red crayon. 

For the handkerchief case, use a 9” x 
12” piece of red construction paper. Fold 
the paper crosswise, with one end of the 
paper projecting 44” beyond the other 
end. Next fold the paper from the other 
end in the same way. This makes a kind 
of booklet with a front and a back cover, 
and a back 34” wide. 

Across the length of the paper, cut off 
a piece 31%” wide. Turn this strip so 
that its fold is at your right, and with the 
creases of the folder at your left, lay the 
strip inside the folder. Paste the under- 
side of the strip on the center of the back 
cover. The lower crease of the strip 


should be at the outside edge of the folder. 
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Useful Gift Valentines 


ESTHER M. ANDERSON 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Phillips Grade School, Phillips, Wisconsin 


This leaves one half of the strip unat- 
tached. It folds under the top cover of 
the folder, and handkerchiefs may be 
slipped beneath it. The case, with or 
without a handkerchief, will make an at- 
traetive gift. 

The front cover of the case may be dec- 
orated in many different ways. Let the 
pupils use their own ideas in their dec- 
orations. For one of the handkerchief 
cases shown here, a white silhouette of a 
lady in old-fashioned dress, and a white 



























heart with appropriate 
valentine words in red, 
were pasted on the cov- 
er. The word “Hank- 
ies” in white cut-paper 
letters was then added. 
The letters were easily 
cut from squares of 
white paper 14” x 344”, 
with the exception of 
the A, which is 5%” 
wide, and the I, which 
is 4” wide. 

On the cover of the 
other handkerchief case 
shown here a white pa- 
per doily was pasted, in 
the center of which was 
mounted a red circle 
having a white heart 
pasted on it. On the 
heart a picture from an 
old tally card was then 
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Two Valentine H 
Different Decorations on the Front Covers 
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mounted, and the words “To My Love” 
were printed with red crayon. 

It is possible to obtain many similar pic- 
tures from used tally cards and magazines. 
Wallpaper books have numerous suitable 
designs, too. 

An attractive handkerchief case may 
also be made by scalloping the edges of the 
red paper, using a button or spool to make 
the half circles. Then punch each scal- 
lop with a paper punch. Paste a square 
of white paper, the same size as the folder, 
under the top cover. 
The white will show 
through the punched 
designs and around the 
edge of the scallops. 

The gifts illustrated 
and described on this 
page will suggest addi- 
tional ideas to be used 
in the decoration of 
other “match scratch- 
ers” and handkerchief 
cases. A different col- 
ored construction pa- 
per and an entirely 
different color scheme 
may be used. Decora- 
tions may be cut from 
old valentines and 
greeting cards, prefer- 
ably from those having 
much gold and silver. 





dkerchief Cases of Similar Construction Showing 
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Ewing Galloway 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


M@ FEBRUARY, the month in which 
Longfellow was born, is the fullest 
one on the school’s calendar. It offers a 
splendid opportunity for correlation of 
history and literature. You will, of course, 
have some correlations in connection 
with your study of Lincoln, and one of 
them might very profitably be a study of 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Building of the 
Ship,” and its bearing on the events of the 
time. At least two periods will be needed 
to do justice to it, exclusive of any formal 
discussion of Longfellow’s life. 
First period— 

Let us hope that forty minutes can be 
devoted to sketching the background for 
a detailed study of the famous excerpt 
often printed separately under the title, 
“The Ship of State.” An intelligent un- 
derstanding of it when it is read will then 
be possible on the second day. 

You can teach this excerpt in a stereo- 
typed manner that will mean something 
to the pupil, of course; or you can make 
it such a thing of beauty, so fraught with 
meaning, that your class will want to read 
the entire poem for themselves. They will 
feel the majesty of these stirring lines; 
many of them will cheerfully make the 
effort to memorize it. 

Longfellow intended that the poem 
should be moving, of an oratorical char- 
acter. It was published, in 1849, as the 
leading poem in a volume called The Sea- 
side and the Fireside, and soon he had evi- 
dence that the poem really did bring his 
message to people. It will be worth while 
to read to your pupils the two following 
incidents. The first incident is quoted 
from Longfellow’s Journal. 


“February 12, 1850.. In the evening Mrs. 
Kemble read before the Mercantile Library 


Association, to an audience of more than three . 


thousand, portions of As You Like It; then 
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Lesson Plans for Teaching Poems 
“THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP," BY LONGFELLOW 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, Chicago Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


The Building of the Ship, standing out upon 
the platform, book in hand, trembling, palpi- 
tating, and weeping, and giving every word 
its true weight and emphasis. She prefaced 
the recital by a few words, to this effect; that 
when she first saw the poem, she desired to 
read it before a Boston audience; and she 
hoped she would be able to make every word 


: audible to that great multitude.” 


But it is to be suspected that the vast multi- 
tude was stirred to its depths not so much by 
the artistic completeness of the rendition, as 
by the impassioned burst with which the poem 
closes, and which fell upén no listless ears in 
the deep agitation.of the eventful year 1850. 
Mr. Noah Brooks in’ his paper on Lincoln’s 
Imagination (Scribner’s Monthly, August, 
1879) mentions that he found the President 
one day attracted by these stanzas, quoted in 
a political speech. “Knowing the whole po- 
em,” he adds, “‘as one of my early exercises in 
recitation, I began, at his request, with the 
description of the launch of the ship, and. re- 
peated it to the end. As he listened to the last 
lines, his eyes filled with tears, and his cheeks 
were wet. He did not speak for some min- 
utes, but finally said, with simplicity: ‘Tt is a 
wonderful gift to be able to stir men like 
that.’ ”* 


You will want to have a copy of the 
entire poem to bring into the classroom. 
You will perhaps need to paraphrase the 
poem, up to the excerpt; but intersperse 
your paraphrasing with choice passages 
read verbatim. For instance, read slowly 
and impressively the description of the 
launching of the ship, commiencing: 


All is finished! and at length 
Has come the bridal day 
Of beauty and strength. 


Help the pupils visualize the groups by 
the water’s edge. Bring out the double 
idea of the wedding—the actual. ship 
(beauty) that is wedded_to. the ocean 
(strength), as well as the union of that 
other couple, the Master’s daughter and 
his helper. Do not fail to read the little 
sermon, a gem in itself, which the pastor 
preaches at the launching, which begins: 

Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound, are we. 


The paraphrasing need not be elaborate, 
just a simple outline of. the main points, 
told in story form something in this man- 
ner. Longfellow begins this long poem, 
“The Building of the Ship,” with a four- 


line request which a merchant-made to a 


* Reprinted Si the introduetion to Longfellow’s 
Complete Poetical Works, Cambridge Edition, p. ‘98, 
by permission of Houghton Miffiin Company. 


master shipbuilder. (Read the first four 
lines of the poem.) The old shipbuilder 
was delighted to be asked to do this kind 
of job. He liked to work; he was a true 
craftsman, with a real pride in turning 
out a ship “Perfect and finished in every 
part.” So he at once set to work, making 
a small model of what the big ship would 
look like. He had for a helper a fine 
young man, one who was eventually to 
marry his daughter. Indeed, the old man 
told him that, on the very day the ship 
was launched, the two young people 
might wed. (Read the section from 
“Beautiful they were, in sooth,” to “Thus 
with the rising of the sun.”’) 

For long months the labor went for- 
ward, and at evening time, the three 
often rested together. Longfellow gives 
us a very clear picture of them. (Read 
from “And when the hot, long day was 
o’er,” to “Day by day the vessel grew.”) 

Longfellow tells, too, how the ship 


grew, and where each of the materials 
(Continued on page 86) 





“The Ship of State’ 


From “The Building of the Ship” 


Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what. Master laid thy keel, 

What Workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 

Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 

Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 

Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

"Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 

tears, 

Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee,—are all with thee! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


Used by permission yA and arrangement with, 
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Courtesy, Rudolf Lesch Fine Arts, Inc., New York Other miniature reproductions of this subject will be found on page 17 
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The Care of the Teeth 


IRENE DE LANCEY 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Brightwood School, Guilford County, Greensboro, North Carolina 


M@ IN ONE of her health talks to the 


fourth grade, our county nurse chose 
as her subject, “The Mouth,” speaking 


particularly of the teeth. As this was my © 


first year of teaching in this school, I 
knew very little about the children’s pre- 
vious training in oral hygiene. While the 
nurse was talking I noticed the reaction 
of the children. After she left I supple- 
mented her talk, and questioned the chil- 
dren as to how many were brushing their 
teeth. I found that there were only a few 
brushing their teeth regularly. The ma- 
jority were not brushing them at all. 

I visited a dentist and had a talk with 
him about the care of the teeth. He gave 
me information and a demonstration of 
the correct way to brush the teeth and to 
massage the gums. He also advised the 
proper size and kind of toothbrushes for 
children. He gave me four or five dif- 
ferent leaflets on the care of the teeth, 
enough for forty-four pupils. 

I handed the pupils one set of leaflets at 
a time. Each day we talked about the 
teeth and discussed the leaflets. The pu- 
pils reported that their mothers had read 
them and had also become interested. The 
majority of the children did not know the 
real necessity for brushing the teeth. To 
create an interest in this health habit, I 
secured small tubes of tooth paste, and 
gave one tube to each child. 

Some of the major questions which 
arose were: 

1. Why is it necessary to brush the 
teeth two or three times a day? How can 
we keep toothbrushes clean and sanitary? 

2. What is the correct method of 
brushing the teeth? What are some good 
economical materials which can be used 
for cleaning the teeth? 

3. What is the correct method of mas- 
saging the gums? 

4. What foods help in building the 
teeth? 

The children were encouraged to find 
satisfactory answers to these questions. 
This gave the pupils an opportunity to 
learn how to search for information on 
particular subjects. It also provided a 
vital reading and language experience. 


ProsLeM I 


I. Statement of problem. 

Why is it necessary to brush the teeth 
two or three times a day? How can we 
keep toothbrushes clean and sanitary? 
II. How facts were collected. 

A. Reading various reference materials 

in textbooks and library books. 

B. Group discussions. 
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C. Reading the leaflets secured from a 
dentist. 

D. Conferences held with the teacher 
who had received information pertain- 
ing to the teeth from a dentist. 

E. Observation of people’s teeth that 
were brushed regularly. 

F. A talk on the care of the teeth, by 
the school nurse. 

G. A talk by the school dentist. 


III. How facts were evaluated. 

The pupils, individually and collective- 
ly, evaluated all facts. . Those which 
were not considered scientifically sound, 
and those which did not pertain to this 
particular problem, were discarded. Fi- 
nally, upon the basis of information avail- 
able the pupils exercised their judgment 
in determining the necessity of brushing 
the teeth, and the ways in which tooth- 
brushes could be kept clean and sanitary. 
IV. Conclusions drawn. 

A. In order to be healthy we must al- 

ways have clean mouths. 

B. We cannot have clean mouths un- 

less our teeth are clean. 


C. Sound teeth are essential to health. 
(Continued om page 74) 


A Class in Charm 


BEULAH DELICOT KODLER 
Principal, Lake Bluff School, Shorewood, Wisconsin 


B WHEN introducing a boy to a girl, 
or a man to a woman, do you speak 
the name of the woman first? 

What should a child do if he is at the 
home of a friend, and is served a kind of 
food he does not care for? 

Should the host or the hostess rise from 
the table first? 

When you are-introducing your rela- 
tives, is it well to tell just what relation 
they are to you? 

These and similar questions are dis- 
cussed once each week for a period of 
thirty minutes, when two hundred chil- 
dren of the fifth and sixth grades meet in 
the assembly room for a “class in charm,” 
or as the children choose to call it, a “per- 
sonality class.” The principal asked the 
teachers if she might have the children 
from these grades once a week to discuss 
with them, sympathetically and under- 
standingly, not only good manners, but 
charming manners. The principal ex- 
plained that this would give her an op- 
portunity to come in contact with the 
children, and to know them better. . 

The period begins with dramatizations 
of social situations. Children who have 
been cited by other children and the class- 
room teachers as unusually charming in 
classrooms, corridors, on the street, and in 
public places during the preceding week 
have an opportunity to take part. The 
other pupils offer suggestions and make 
comments. The dramatizations have been 
many and varied, such as the following. 

1. Seating guests at the dinner table. 

2. Taking care of details at table, such 
as unfolding the napkin, asking for a sec- 
ond helping, showing respect to others, 


conversation at the table, and subjects to 
be avoided at the table. 


3. How to treat the mistakes of oth- 
ers; how to avoid showing that you are 
amused or embarrassed by the blunders of 
someone else. 

4. Showing courtesy toward the guest 
who arrives late (a) in the living room, 


‘and (b) at the dinner table. 


5. Presenting friends to other friends; 
how to introduce people. 

6. Taking care of an embarrassing mo- 
ment. é 

Then follow questions and a talk on 
subjects relating to particular situations 
in our school. Frequently the children as 
well as the teachers are asked for sugges- 
tions as to what topics are necessary or 
would be helpful. The following topics 
were suggested by one of the pupils. 

1. A whole-hearted interest in others; 
forgetting oneself and becoming inter- 
ested in what another person is saying, 
doing, and thinking. 

2. Trying to understand why another 
person’s opinion is different from one’s 
own; trying to realize that no two people 
think in the same way. ‘Toleration of 
people who think differently is one of the 
first lessons one must learn if one wishes 
to be truly charming. Arguments and 
silly quarrels are unnecessary, as well as 
disagreeable, and can be avoided when 
you forget yourself and think, “I know 
why he said that.” 

At the close of each period, each child 
is given a mimeographed sheet on which 
rules for good manners are stated in defi- 
nite terms, with illustrations that make 
their practical application clear. These 
sheets are filed in a notebook kept espe- 
cially for that purpose, and are a compact 


' guide to everyday good manners. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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TEACHERS HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB 


KNIGHTHOOD IN FLOWER 


ESTHER BICKERSTAFF 


H WHILE working out a unit on the 

Middle Ages, my sixth-grade history 
class made a series of silhouettes. The first 
scene represented two knights in armor 
riding toward a castle high on a hilltop; 
the second, a group of serfs working on 
the lord’s estate; the third, a monastery 
with monks engaged in various activities; 
and the last, a scene in Sherwood Forest, 
with one of the merry men shooting an 
arrow at a flock of geese flying overhead, 
and another archer aiming at a fleeing 
deer. 

The class also made shields, helmets, 
swords, and lances. One boy made a con- 
vincing coat of mail by gluing small pieces 
of tin on an old sweater. Some of the 
girls made illuminated manuscripts, and 
others dressed dolls in medieval garb. 
Finally, the class chose a coat of arms sym- 
bolic of the school, and placed the symbol 
on a hanging which they made to deco- 
rate their classroom. 


REWARDING EFFORT 


HELEN MOORE 


H THIS is not an original idea, but it 

is a very good one. In school tests, 
or examinations of any kind, I give honor 
and praise, not to the child who has the 
highest marks, but to the child who has 
increased or improved his own previous 
month’s mark the most. I keep records of 
tests. When the first set of tests is com- 
pleted, I list the average made by each 
child. 

The following month I compare the 
new averages with the old, jotting down 
the changes; as: “Tom, up 10 marks; 
Mary, down 3 marks; and so on.” I put 
these notations on the blackboard and ex- 
plain them. 

This plan has the great advantage of 
giving pupils credit for effort to improve, 
not merely for the possession of greater 
ability than others in the class. Poor, 
but faithful and hard-working, pupils are 
encouraged; clever, but self-satisfied, ones 
are spurred to continued effort. The chil- 
dren see that they are not competing 
against their classmates, but against their 
own past records. The children like to 
know whether they are gaining or losing 
ground. The “up and down” record is 
also very useful to the teacher for refer- 
ence in planning future work. 
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OUR VALENTINE BOX 


ROSE FISHER 


HB LAST year, instead of using a hatbox 

to hold valentines in my fifth- and 
sixth-grade room, I secured a large flat suit 
box for the children to decorate. First, 
they covered the lid with red crépe paper. 
Then they cut white “lace” from folded 
paper in much the same way that kinder- 
garten children cut chains of paper dolls. 
The lace was pasted over the red paper. 
Then gummed red hearts and cupids were 
added here and there. A heart was pasted 
at each end of the slit where the valentines 
were to be “mailed”—and we had an “old- 
fashioned valentine,” which was much 
admired. 

The hearts and cupids can be easily cut 
from red paper, and pasted on, if you do 
not wish to buy gummed ones. You will 
find that the capacity of the suit box is 
much greater than it appears to be. 








TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ VERY likely you have developed some 

method or device that would help other 
teachers. Perhaps you have been particu- 
larly successful in teaching a certain sub- 
ject or have some practical, new idea for 
schoolroom management. Teachers every- 
where are looking for suggestions to help 
them increase their efficiency. We shall be 
glad to have you submit ideas that have 
proved workable for you, since we feel sure 
that our other readers will find them use- 
ful, too. We pay, on publication, one dol- 
lar for each article used in this department. 


In preparing articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club, please observe carefully the 
following points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 


panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
Se to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 





CONSTRUCTION SCRAPS 


VERA A. SCHULTZ 


M WHENEVER I have pieces of col- 

ored construction paper left from art 
work, instead of discarding them as scraps, 
I save them for possible individual poster 
work. I file them in heavy envelopes 9 
by 12 inches. On the outside of each en- 
velope I paste a small strip of the color of 
the paper inclosed. ‘These envelopes are 
kept in a supply cupboard within easy 
reach of the pupils. In this way the pu- 
pils learn to use supplies carefully. 


ROOM GUIDES 


ALBERT EARLEY 


H MANY people visit our school during 

the year. In some rooms there are 
numerous things of interest. Among 
these are picture exhibits, small museums, 
nature-study corners, libraries, and social- 
studies projects. 

Visitors are naturally interested in these 
things and like to have them explained. 
In each room from the fourth grade up, 
pupils act as guides to conduct visitors 
around the schoolroom. The visitors are 
impressed with the pupils’ politeness, and 
the pupils get excellent practice in oral 
English, acquire poise, learn how to meet 
people, take pride in being well-groomed, 
and develop other desirable social graces. 


TEACHING HISTORY 


GILBERT LAMB 


M@ MY FIFTH-GRADE history class 

showed a decided interest in early 
American homes, as to both construction 
and furnishing. I divided the class into 
three groups. Each group built a model 
of one of the types of homes that were 
used during this period, namely, the log 
cabin, the New England type, and the 
Southern plantation mansion. 

The boys in each group constructed the 
houses, and the girls made the furnishings. 
The houses were made of wood and the 
furniture of pasteboard. For the log 
cabin we used green sticks about one half 
inch in diameter, and for the other houses 
white clay. For their construction work 
the pupils found plans and instructions in 
their textbook and source books. This 
device has increased and maintained inter- 
est in my history class more than anything 
else that I have ever tried. 
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CITIZENSHIP HABITS 


VERA PRIOR 


—& TO MAKE my 1A group feel the ne- 
cessity of good citizenship traits, the 

following plan has worked well. During 
any type of activity work these rules are 
placed on the blackboard. They were 
suggested by the children with the guid- 
ance of the teacher, and have proved a 
real help in maintaining a high standard 
of conduct in the schoolroom. 

Share with others. 

Be polite. 

Pay attention to your work. 

Work quietly. 

Work well together. 

Keep tools in order. 


PREDICATE NOMINATIVES 


FRANCES BISHOP 


@ IN LEARNING the use of the nom- 
inative case for predicate nominatives, 
pupils often complain that the nominative 
case does not sound right. To make the 
children accustomed to the correct case, I 
have one pupil in the class ask the pupil 
sitting behind him a question, using a 
predicate nominative. The person of 
whom the question is asked answers it and 
asks the one behind him another question, 
and so on, throughout the class. 
In this way everyone asks and answers 
a question; for example, the first person 
might say, “Was it he?” and the second 
person might answer, “Yes, it was he.” 
Some pupils make long questions, as, 
“Was it you, he, and she?” The answer, 
of course, would be, “Yes, it was he, she, 
and I.” Predicate nominatives become 
familiar to the children after they have 
had this practice in using them. 


name of a state. 


STATES AND CAPITALS 


ARLENE PUTNAM 


— THE following game of states and 

capitals, that we sometimes play in 
the fifth and sixth grades, is a quick and 
interesting method of review. 

The teacher appoints a pupil as leader, 
and gives each of the other pupils the 
The leader then reads 
aloud a list of the state capitals, and as he 
reads, the pupil given the name of the 
state which has the capital, rises. For in- 
stance, the leader reads “Albany.” New 
York then rises, answers “New York,” 
and walks to the front of the room, where 
he remains standing. 

When all of the pupils are lined up at 
the front of the room, the leader reads the 
names of states instead of capitals, and 
each pupil, as his name is called, answers 
by naming his capital. If a pupil fails, 
he looks up the correct answer at once. 


FORETELLING THE WEATHER 


MINNIE PAUTZ 


M MY SIXTH grade made a simple 

device for foretelling the weather. 
Three sheets of filter paper were cut in 
the shape of a water lily, each sheet hav- 
ing ten petals. The sheets were then 
dipped in a strong solution of cobalt 
chloride. After they were dry, the petals 
curled slightly. Fringed yellow construc- 
tion paper was used for the center of the 
flower, and green construction paper for 
the lily pads. The parts were fastened to- 
gether with a brass fastener. The lily 
was then put up outside the schoolroom 
window. When the petals turn pink, it 
indicates fair weather; when they turn 
blue, it means rainy weather. 


A CURRENT EVENTS MAP 


ELVERA HOENK 


M SECURE a large outline map of the 

world, showing continents and coun- 
tries. Put the map on a bulletin board, 
leaving a margin around the map. As 
the children bring clippings of current 
events, place them on the margin. Run 
a colored thread from each clipping to a 
pin in the city or country where the event 
took place. This encourages the children 
to look for news articles. 


A PICTURE COLLECTION 


DORIS MORRIS 


@ {FIND that pictures displayed on the 
walls hold the interest of pupils more 
than those pasted in booklets. Each cor- 
ner of our room represents a different 
subject. In one, near our musical instru- 
ment, we have portraits of famous musi- 
cians, taken from the covers of the Etude, 
and a collection of pictures of musical 
instruments cut from a catalogue. 

In our geography corner we have travel 
pictures clipped from THE INsTRUCTOR. 
We arrange these pictures in geographical 
order so that as one pupil points to the 
pictures, another may follow on the globe. 
The pictures take us on trips around the 
world. 

In our history corner we have portraits 
of famous men, both of the past and pres- 
ent. 

In the miscellaneous corner we have 
picture collections of fish, shells, rocks, 
butterflies, moths, parts of flowers, trees, 
and ships. 

For opening exercises we frequently 
have relay races identifying the different 
pictures in each corner. 
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CUT-PAPER DECORATION—HEARTS 


BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


BH TO MAKE hearts like these, fold a 12” x 3” strip of white paper into six units, 

beginning by folding down 2” of the strip, then folding back 2”, and continuing 
until six units are folded. In tracing the pattern, see that its right edge is at the end of 
the strip, not at its fold. Cut in red paper, this decoration is attractive. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 








= IN THIS department THE INstrucToR publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence 

with children in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers 
who send us notices for publication will make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters received. Notices must be 
signed by teachers themselves. Address THE INstructor, Club Exchange, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. Notices are 
published in the order of their receipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to insure publication during the present school year. 


Alabama.—My third and fourth grades would 
like to exchange letters, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs with schools in all parts of the states 
and possessions of the United States and in for- 
eign countries. All letters will be promptly 
answered. Address: Miss Mildred Richardson, 
Banks, Alabama. 


Alabama.—My pupils of St. Luke School, 
rural, grades four to eight, would like to ex- 
change letters, cards, products, and pictures 
with other schools anywhere. Send mail to: 
Mr. Edgar H. Jones, Rural Route No. 1, Box 27, 


Minnesota.—My pupils in the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades would like to exchange prod- 
ucts, letters, and pictures with other pupils in 
the United States and possessions. Our school 
is located near the “Gateway to Minnesota’s Ten 
Thousand Lakes.” They promise to answer 
promptly. Address: Miss Clara Gregersen, Fort 
Ripley School, Fort Ripley, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My pupils, in grades one to eight, 
and I would like to exchange letters, products, 
pictures, and other interesting materials with 
any other school. Address: Mr. Diedrich G. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher of 
Levergood’s School, rural grades one to eight, 
inclusive, would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, and curios with other pupils in the United 
States and outlying possessions. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Anna Lehman Shields, Box 14, Rural Route 
No. 1, Hellam, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils and teacher of the 
fifth grade of Perrysville School: would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
other pupils in the United States and its out- 
lying possessions. They promise to answer all 





Ne eer 


t 
e Pigeon Creek, Alabama. Peters, Mountain Lake, Minnesota. letters promptly. Address: Miss Helen Marie 
4 Tritinger, Perrysville School, Perrysville, Penn- ' 
California—My fifth-grade pupils will be Nebraska.—The fifth-grade pupils of. Madrid sylvania. i 
= glad to exchange letters, pictures, and products Consolidated Schools would like to exchange let- 
t with fifth- and sixth-grade pupils in other parts ters, pictures, and cards with pupils in the Pennsylvania——My fourth-grade pupils and I 
“ of the United States. They will answer all let- United States and foreign countries. They will would like to correspond with pupils in other 
: ters promptly. Address letters and packages to: answer all letters promptly. Address: Miss June states of the Union, its possessions, and foreign 
aa Miss Viola Anderson, Rio Linda Grammar Gustafson, Madrid, Nebraska. countries. Address all mail to: Miss Frances M. 
x School, Rio Linda, California. Dugan, Linden Avenue School, Sharpsburg, 


R. grades. All letters will be answered promptly. area of the world. All letters will be promptly products, and souvenirs of this beautiful island ‘ 
| Address: Miss Constance Watters, 2315 W St., answered. Address: Miss Mary G. Hariskey, with pupils in the United States. They will \ 
a Sacramento, California. Box 74, O’Neill, Nebraska. answer all letters promptly. Address mail to: t 
ne Miss Id2 M. Rivera, John Marshall School, 4 
e. Georgia.—Grades four and five of Mountain Nebraska.—My rural school, grades two, three, Bayamén, Puerto Rico. 
. Hill Consolidated School would like to exchange four, five, and seven, and I wish to correspond i 
e letters, pictures, and products with pupils in any with, and exchange pictures or souvenirs with, South Dakota.—The pupils and teacher of the [ 
school where English is spoken. Address letters other pupils and teachers in rural communities Coal Springs School, grades one to eight, would 
its and other materials to: Miss Mattie B. Thompson, in all parts of the world. We will answer all be pleased to exchange letters and souvenirs with | 
ont Hamilton, Georgia. letters. Address: Miss Bessie M. Jun, Rural children and teachers of outlying possessions, ' 
Route No. 2, Pawnee City, Nebraska. especially Alaska, and foreign countries. They | 
Idaho.—The pupils of Goose Creek School will answer all letters promptly. Address all 

ve would like to exchange letters, pictures, booklets, Nebrasha.—My pupils, grades one, three, four, mail to: Miss Eva M. Bailey, Meadow, South 
ks and products with other rural schools in the seven, and eight, and I wish to exchange letters, Dakota. { 
4 United States, its possessions, and Canada. Ad- products, and so on, with children and teachers ‘ 
es, dress: Miss Capitola Laufer, Craigmont, Idaho. in other parts of the United States and foreign Texas.—My pupils of grades four and five and ; 
countries. We will answer promptly. Address: I, of Andrews School, would like to exchange ' 
rly Indiana—My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils Miss Ellen Carpender, Elizabeth School, District letters with pupils of other schools in the United ; 
m4 would like to exchange letters and souvenirs No. 102, Wood Lake, Nebraska. States and foreign countries. We promise to . 





California—My pupils of Sutterville Heights 
(rural) School, grades one to four, would like 
to exchange letters with other pupils of the same 


with pupils of other schools. They promise to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Helen Tice, 
Wawaka, Indiana. 


lowa.—The pupils and teacher of Primrose 
School, rural, second, third, and fourth grades, 
would like to exchange letters and interesting 
material with other children and teachers of the 
United States and foreign countries. They will 
answer all letters promptly. Address mail to: 
Miss Genevieve O’Brien, Farmington, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils and teacher of our rural 
school, grades one to eight, would like to cor- 
respond with other pupils in the United States, 
outlying possessions, or foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Margaret Gruhn, Rural Route No. 4, 
Manning, lowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades seven and eight, 
and I would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with pupils of the same grades in foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Nelda Jandera, Mor- 
rowville, Kansas. 


Maine——My pupils of the second, third, 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grades would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in any state in the 
Union, or in any other. English-speaking coun- 
try. Address: Mrs. Thad C.. Tracy, Stacyville, 
Maine. 


Nebraska.—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, or any other interesting 
material with other pupils of any state or 
country. We are located in the greatest hay 


New Hampshire—My rural school (all eight 
grades) and I wish to correspond with, and ex- 
change products and pictures with, pupils and 
teachers anywhere in the United States, its pos- 
sessions, and foreign countries. All letters will 
be promptly answered. Address: Miss Beatrice 
Gerrish, Madbury Center School, Rural Route 
No. 2, Dover, New Hampshire. 


New Hampshire.—The pupils of grades one to 
six of East School wish to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, products, and souvenirs with schools in all 
the states and possessions of the United States. 
Address: Miss A. E. Tucker, Rural Route No. 1, 
Hampton Falls, New Hampshire. 


North Carolina.—The teacher and pupils of 
the fourth grade of Hollis School would like to 
exchange letters with pupils in the United States, 
outlying possessions, or foreign countries. Let- 
ters will be answered promptly. Address mail to: 
Miss Vida Price, Ellenboro, North Carolina. 


Obio.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, pictures, products, and souve- 
nirs with pupils in other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries. All 
letters will be acknowledged. Address mail to: 
Miss Lucile Keller, Liberty Union School, Balti- 
more, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 


Puerto Rico.—My pupils of grades five and 
eight would like to exchange letters, pictures, 


answer promptly. Address: Mrs. Othel Ogden, 
Andrews, Texas. 


Texas.—My pupils in the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades wish to exchange products, scrap- 
books, letters, and postal cards with pupils in 
the United States and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lula Belsher, 418 California St., 
Floydada, Texas. 


West Virginia.—My sixth-grade pupils and I 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
souvenirs with schools in all the states, posses- 
sions of the United States, and foreign countries. 
All letters will be answered promptly. Address: 
Miss Vivian Price, Clendenin Grade School, 
Clendenin, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—My pupils, grade five, and I 
would like to exchange work, pictures, letters, 
and products with schools in all the states and 
possessions of the United States and foreign 
countries. We reside in a typical West Virginia 
coal-mining town. Address: Miss Eloise O’Dell, 
East Bank, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—My pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, snapshots, or products with chil- 
dren of other states. Address: Mr. Thomas G. 
Starkey, Pride of Green School, Rural Route 
No. 2, New Martinsville, West Virginia. 
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THE TEACHER'S OWN PAGE 


Income Management for Teachers 


MARGANET-J. BACON 


Director, Income Management Bureau, Monroe County Savings Bank, Rochester, New York 


M “STEP along on the Road to Inde- 

pendence” said a sign in our bank 
window which presented to the passer-by 
the advantages of a savings account. “The 
March through Life” was another illus- 
trated slogan set up to show how the bank 
has been trying its best to interest the pro- 
fessional person and the wage earner in 
the doctrine of money management, a 
philosophy as old as coinage and so requi- 
site in the lives of us all today. 

“The March through Life,” a leaflet of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in chart and caption makes very 
clear that only one man in a hundred dies 
wealthy. We suspect he is not a teacher! 
We who are teachers know, and with this 
added emphasis may realize more fully, 
that wealth in nonearning years is impos- 
sible, that real comfort is obtainable by a 
few, but that maintenance is reasonable 
for many of us if, while we are earning, 
we apply intelligence to plans for income 
in nonearning years. Such income pro- 
ceeds from insurance, interest on savings 
and investments, and pensions. Income 
for nonearning years is usually lower 
than our salaries, for few teachers can af- 
ford to buy income equal to salary; too 
many dependents and too many impor- 
tant things to do consume money during 
the earlier and middle years of employ- 
ment. One goal of management, we re- 
peat, is income in nonearning years, and 
the other goal is wise use of income in 
earning years. 

What of all these years in which we 
are working hard and wanting much to 
make life worth while? These are very 
important, too. For our well-being and 
for our professional advancement, we 
must be good managers of our money. 
Having a high regard for money as one 
of the stuffs from which everyday life is 
made up does not mean miserliness; it does 
not mean an inordinate affection for it; 
but it does mean that we respect its source 
and the possibilities it offers for obtaining 
a better living, more culture, and a wider 
and more adequate professional life. 

The first pay check—how long ago 
that seems to some of us! How large it 
looked, and how soon it was converted 
into clothes or a payment on a car. Soon 
we came to realize that the monthly pay 








check would not provide all we wanted, 
for we learned that no one ever has mon- 
ey enough to do all the things he desires. 
Then if we gained wisdom from bitter 
experience, we worked out some plan to 
relieve us from frantic worry and to help 
us obtain a better living as well as a little 
freedom to express ourselves. 

Paul Nystrom tells us that our stand- 
ard of living is determined by dividing 
our income by the number of people us- 
ing the income and multiplying the re- 
sult by the ability of the user of that 
income. This ability is not entirely na- 
tive but needs cultivating and enriching 
and is akin to the flair of the good chem- 
ist for avoiding the same mistake twice 
in the experiment which is before him. 

If income is received in ten install- 
ments, provision must be made for sum- 
mer months by savings set aside during 
the school year. In this way release is 
obtained from the poverty-stricken feel- 
ing which often lasts from the first of 
July to the first of October. 

To pay debts is an object for which 
everyone must save. List all debts, large 
and small; pay the most importunate 
debtor, or if you are strong-minded, the 
ones who need the money most; pay in 
small installments if necessary, or bor- 
row from a reputable institution with a 
clear policy about interest. Amortize 
such a loan regularly according to a def- 
inite plan. Consult your banker or the 
Better Business Bureau about the lend- 
ing institution before, not after, signing 
the contract. 


Accounts may be kept in a classified 
account book. But, if you are very busy, 
yet wish to budget and save, divide your 
money into packets and live within the 
amount in the packet even if you have 
to eat creamed codfish the last two days 
before pay day. You will save by this 
plan but you will need to experiment 
until you find the proper amounts to 
budget for each packet. The record 
book is the most thoroughgoing way to 
find a basis for a budget, but the other 
plan is a lifesaver to the busy person. 

Bills should be paid in cash until a 
checking account can be afforded with- 
out extra charge. File receipts by sub- 
jects and at the end of the quarter or the 
year figure totals by subjects, compare 
them with the budget, and revamp your 
budget. Everyone has some revamping 
to do. Spending uses more of the income 
than saving and must be thoughtfully 
done if satisfaction results. Our ex- 
penditures fall into two areas: the “area 
of caprice” and the “area of necessity,” 
but deciding which is which is the great 
difficulty. In any case, you will bene- 
fit by a budget, which is merely a plan 
for the use of your money by the day, 
the week, the month, or the year. And 
may you squeeze the orange of your in- 
come to the last drop of juice, for that is 
the aim of the successful budgeteer. 





Steps to Independence 


M WHEN a teacher’s salary is paid 
in ten instaliments, subtract ap- 
proximately 16% from each monthly 
payment. Deposit this sum in the 
bank and forget it until August first. 
(If twelve payments are received, this 
step is unnecessary.) 
Then budget the balance (one 
twelfth annual income) as follows: 


TEACHER WITH DEPENDENTS 


Savings and insurance 1% up to 10% 
Food and lunches 25% down 
Shelter " 25% 
Household operating expenses 12% 
Clothing 18% 
Personal operating expenses 

10% up 


and advancement 
TEACHER WITHOUT DEPENDENTS 
Savings and insurance 5% up to 25% 
Room 
Two meals a day} 50% down to 25% 
Lunches 
Clothing 12% up to 25% 


Personal operating expenses 16% up 
Advancement 16% up 


“The proportion for clothing and 
rent remains very stationary but as 
income increases the percentage for 
food decreases and advancement in- 

” 2 
creases.” —Engel’s Law. 
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POEMS OUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


THE GLADNESS OF NATURE 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 
When our Mother Nature laughs 
around, 
When even the deep blue heavens look 
glad, 
And gladness breathes from the blos- 
soming ground? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird 
and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all 
the sky; 
The ground-squirrel gaily chirps by his 
den, 
And the wilding-bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space, 
And their shadows at play on the bright 
green vale, 
And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen 
bower; 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen 
tree; 
There’s a smile on the fruit, and a smile 
on the flower, 
And a laugh from the brook that runs 
to the sea. 


And look at the broad-faced sun, how he 


smiles 
On the dewy earth that smiles in his 
ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young 
isles, — 
Ay, look, and he'll smile thy gloom 
away! 


From “The Poetical Works of William Cullen Bryant.” 
Used by permission of D. A Company, Inc. 


HIDING 


DOROTHY ALDIS 


I’m hiding, I’m hiding, 
And no one knows where; 
For all they can see is my 
Toes and my hair. 


And I just heard my father 
Say to my mother— 

“But, darling, he must be 
Somewhere or other; 


Have you looked in the inkwell?” 
And Mother said, “Where?” 

“In the INKWELL?” said Father. But 
I was not there. 
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Then “Wait!” cried my mother— 
“T think that I see 
Him under the carpet.” But 


It was not me. 


“Inside the mirror’s 

A pretty good place,” 

Said Father and looked, but saw 
Only his face. 


“We've hunted,” sighed Mother, 
“As hard as we could 


And I aM so afraid that we’ve 
Lost him for good.” 


Then I laughed out aloud 

And I wiggled my toes 

And Father said—“Look, dear, 
I wonder if those 


Toes could be Benny’s? 

There are ten of them, see?” 

And they WERE so surprised to find 
Out it was me! 


From “Everything and A ing,” by Dorothy Aldis. 
Courtesv of Minton, Balch & Co., Publishers, New York. 


THE UPRIGHT LIFE 


THOMAS CAMPION 


The man of life upright, 
Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds, 
Or thought of vanity; 


The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent: 


That man needs neither towers 
Nor armor for defence, 

Nor secret vaults to fly 
From thunder’s violence: 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 
He makes the heaven his book, 


His wisdom heavenly things; 


Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 


FAIRIES AND CHIMNEYS 


ROSE FYLEMAN 


You know the smoke from chimneys— 


It often isn’t smoke, 
It’s nothing but the fairies 
Having such a joke. 
Round they fly and round about, 
Higher still and higher— 
“Dearie me,” the people say, 
“A chimney on fire!” 


You know the noise the wind makes 
At night-time now and then— 
It’s just those naughty fairies 
At their tricks again— 
Sitting in the chimney 
Round and round in rows, 
Singing all together 
And warming up their toes. 
Used by permission of Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. 


WHAT IS PINK? 


CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI 


What is pink? a rose is pink 

By the fountain’s brink. 

What is red? a poppy’s red 

In its barley bed. 

What is blue? the sky is blue 
Where the clouds float thro’. 
What is white? a swan is white 
Sailing in the light. 

What is yellow? pears are yellow, 
Rich and ripe and mellow. 

What is green? the grass is green, 
With small flowers between. 
What is violet? clouds are violet 
In the summer twilight. 

What is orange? why, an orange, 
Just an orange! 


From “Sing-Song,” by Christina G. Rossetti. 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Company 


HOW HAPPY IS HE BORN 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 

Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his utmost skill; 


Who hath his life from rumors freed, 


Whose conscience is his strong retreat; 
Whose state can neither flatterers feed, 


Nor ruin make oppressors great; 


This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall: 

Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And, having nothing, yet hath all. 
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THE BOOK PAGE 


REVIEWS BY HELEN MILDRED OWEN 


Managing Editor, THE INSTRUCTOR 


HANDWRITTEN HisTory 


M SINCE the history of our national 
life is a focal point of study during 
the month of February, one finds of spe- 
cial interest Facsimiles of Famous Docu- 
ments and Letters, arranged and edited 
by Edward C. Boykin. Actually to hold 
in one’s hand a facsimile reproduction of 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “The Gettysburg 
Address,” “The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
or that dauntless message addressed to 
“All Americans in the World,” by Colonel 
William Barret Travis, Commandant of 
the Alamo, at San- Antonio, and, further- 
more, to be able to possess them, is very 
satisfying to the person for whom ‘our 
national history has real significance. 
Accompanying the portfolio of fac- 
similes is a:small booklet; in which the 
twenty-six ‘handwritten ‘documents are 
described, and the text of most‘of them is 
printed. “These twenty-six were chos- 
en,” says Mr. Boykin, “because they high- 
light great American men and moments, 
They emerged from a wide range of :hu- 
man experience—the smoke of battle, thé 
heat of debate, the calm conclave of gréat 
minds, the trials of men, their disappoint- 
ments, their moments of despair, their’ 
high successes. ‘Time has consecrated 
these Documents and Letters and their 
value has-grown with the years.” Fur- 
thermore, to the person who considers 
handwriting an index of characteristics, 
these handwritten documents have added 
meaning. 


FrvE HuUNpDRED FAMous PEOPLE 


@ ANOTHER publication for which 

we may have immediate use is Concise 
Biographical Dictionary. The authors 
feel that of all the great people of the 
past and present the average student 
needs to know but five hundred famous 
men and women. The list was chosen 
from namés secured from high-school 
teachers and pupils, but the book will be 
valuable to teachers in the elementary 
grades. Dipping into the past’ to about 
§20 B.c., the.authors\ have .brought. us 
through the.centuries to the present time, 


the. youngest~person included, if we are 


not mistaken, being Colonel Charles A. 
Lindbergh”) While the -booky will not 
satisfy. the; seeker for? -complete. informa- 
tion concérning-the -persdns. included, it 
does. furnish-: certain biegeaphical., data 


which’ make it useful for ready reference, <’ 


Our YouTH TopDay 


H IN HIS book, To Him That Over- 
cometh, Dr. Alfred E. Stearns pleads 
for an appreciation of the problems that 
our young people are called upon to solve. 
The author writes from the depths of 
long experience as principal of Phillips 
Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts. 
Dr. Stearns pertinently says: ““What- 
ever the school teaches, and even the way 
in which it is taught, will in the end be 
determined by what parents insist upon. 
: . If women’s clubs and men’s clubs 
would spend less time discussing the af- 
fairs of the nation and the world—which 
have a way of going on in spite of all this 
useless chatter—and would devote them- 
selves wholeheartedly to the task which 
should be theirs of seeing to it that their 
children are being. trained to face the dis- 
cipline of hard work, to develop and train 
their minds, and to acquire understand- 
able knowledge they would be doing far 
more good for the world in which they 
profess such deep interest than they will 
ever accomplish through the eloquent dis- 
cussion of the topics which comprise most 
of their ordinary programs.” In _ his 
book, which can easily be read in an 
evening, Dr. Stearns states his message in 
a concise and forthright manner, 
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Books Reviewed 
on This Page 


Facsimiles of Famous American Docu- 
ments and Letters, by Edward C. 
Boykin (New York: Spencerian Pen 
Company, $1.00). 

Concise Biographical Dictionary, by H.-L. 
and P.. K. : Fitzhugh- (New - York: 
Grossett & Dunlap, $1.00). 

To Him That Overcometh, by Alfred E. 
Stearns (Boston:. W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany, $1.50). 

Music Integration. in the Junior High 
School, by Lilla -Belle -Pitts*- (Boston: 
C. C. Birchard & Company, $2.50). 

Hand Loom Weaving for Amateurs, by 
Kate Van Cleve (Boston: The Beacon 
Press, Inc., $1.00). 

Metalcraft for Amateurs, by — Peter 
Manzoni (Boston: The Beacon Press, 
Inc., $1.00). 


There is a charge for A. FE on books that 
are ordered direct from " publisher. 








Music FoR THE JUNIOR-HIGH ScHoow, . 


@ IN HER book, Music Integration, 

Lilla Belle Pitts treats the problems of 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades sep- 
arately. She has divided her book into 
two parts, devoting the first to general 
music in the Junior High School, sugges- 
tions to teachers, plans of procedure, and 
the unit plan; the second to specific prob- 
lems and suggested units for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. _Under the 
heading, Appendices, the author offers a 
most helpful list of sources of phono- 
graph records, pictures, poetry, and fes- 
tival and holiday reference books. 

Such vital topics as testing voices, de- 
veloping four-part singing in groups with 
varied or no music reading ability, music © 
assemblies, the song repertory for the en- 
tire student body, music notebooks, and 
the unit plan of teaching procedure are 
helpfully discussed. An interesting in- 
troduction by Peter W. Dykema, of Co- 
lumbia University, brings to those readers 
not acquainted with Miss Pitts and her 
work the desire to know more about both. 


WEAVING AND METALCRAFT 


H TWO books which have been added 

to the Beacon Handicraft Series are 
Hand Loom Weaving. for Amateurs and 
Metalcraft for Amateurs. This series is 
published in co-operation with the Fel- 
lowcrafters Guild, an affiliate of. Boston 
University. 

In Hand Loom Weaving, Kate Van 
Cleve, the author, who is head of the de- 
partment of Weaving of the Fellowcraft- 
ers Guild, gives a bird’s-eye view of the 
history of weaving, and then proceeds to 
describe the various processes. The draw- 
ings of looms and weaving procedure are 
invaluable, and her directions for making 
a number of attractive.articles are specif- 
ic. A helpful glossary and a descriptive 
list of suitable materials are appended. 

Peter Manzoni, who heads the depart- 
ment of metalcraft of the Fellowcrafters: 
Guild, devotes his book, Metaleraft for 
Amateurs, to a description of the quali-. 
ties of metals, the tools needed .and their 
care, and the various processes from cut- 
ting, filing, sawing, and bending, to col- 
oring and finishing: In beginning his: 
discussion of the processes involved, the 
author advises the worker who wishes to 
train himself in all the processes to treat 
them experimentally, one by one, rather 
than to concentrate on making specific 
articles. In his last chapter he does discuss 
some attractive things that a beginner can 
make, among them being tea tiles, desk 
sets, book ends, desk clocks, bracelets, 
napkin rings, colonial sconces, and Paul 
Revere lanterns. 

These two books will be welcomed by 
all teachers who are seeking .specific. in- 
formation concerning hand loom. weav- 


ing and metalcraft. 
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Adorable Sixteen... and She knows 


MOST TOOTH DECAY CAN BE PREVENTED 


ONE precious secret of health and beauty 
she has learned from her teacher and her 
mother—the Squibb Plan for the care of 
the teeth and gums—the Plan that science 
has created to prevent most tooth decay 
—that will help her keep her teeth white 
and flawless, her smile magical. 

Part of that Plan—a vital part—is 
Squibb Dental Cream. She uses it at least 
twice every day. 

Science dictated the formula for this 
dental cream. Science prescribed the 


SQUIBB 
DENTAL CREAM 


The Priceless Ingredient 
of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity 
of its Maker 
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antacid it contains—the antacid which 
neutralizes the bacterial acids that cause 
decay. This antacid is three times as 
powerful as bicarbonate of soda, yet is 
soothing and beneficial to teeth and 
gums. 

Squibb Dental Cream cleans and pol- 
ishes effectively and is absolutely safe. 
It contains no soap, no harsh abrasives, 
no irritating astringents. 

Squibb Dental Cream is a product of 
the Squibb laboratories. 











THE SQUIBB PLAN 
by which 

MOST TOOTH DECAY 

CAN BE PREVENTED 


Go to your dentist twice a year and 

follow his advice. This will include the 
kind of toothbrush to use, and how to 
use it; what kind of dentifrice to use, and 
what kind not to use; and whether you 
should supplement your own home treat- 
ment with the use of dental floss and oral 
perborate. 


2 Check your diet with your physician 

or dentist—to be sure your system is 
getting the elements essential to the health 
and strength of your teeth. 


Brush your teeth thoroughly, at least 

twice a day, and be sure you use a 
dentifrice scientifically prepared to clean 
teeth effectively, and safely. 


START TODAY on the Squibb Pian for the 
care of the teeth and gums. It costs little and 
may prevent pain, ill health and expense 
later in life. 
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a RNS HEE SAN 


You say you can’t afford to take a trip 
next summer. Well, this letter is going 
to prove to you that you can’t afford 
not to! 

Of course I know you want to travel. 
In each of us is that desire “for to admire 
and for to see,” as Kipling’s sailor ex- 
pressed it; but you are such a conscien- 
tious young woman that, because you 
want to go, you are thinking of all the 
reasons why you shouldn’t! 

You are thinking how much your 
mother needs an electric refrigerator, or 
Louise needs money for college. That is 
why I want to show you that you need 
travel. You need it for direct and imme- 
diate use with the group you are teaching, 
and you need it for self-development— 
which also will make you a finer teacher. 

First, the direct and immediate. I am 
trying to state my case like a good lawyer, 
bound to convince judge and jury. Here 
is evidence, chosen almost at random: 

A seventh grade I was teaching came 
upon the subject of pottery. They had 
had some experience in work with clay 
but had never seen a kiln. In that clayless 
region there was no kiln which they 
might visit. So I told them of one I had 
seen in Connecticut. 

I told of watching the potter “set” the 
kiln, of the care with which the pieces 
were put in, of the exciting all-night job 
of firing, and of peeping into the glowing 
heart of the thing to watch for the melt- 
ing of the three small cones which are 
temperature indicators. 

The children were deeply interested. 
Later, both from their conversation and 
from their written work, I realized that, 
to them, the experience was almost as 
vivid as if they had had it themselves. 
They felt they had seen pottery made. 

A friend of mine, wearily reviewing a 
year’s work on the last day of school, 
aware she had accomplished far less than 
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A Letter to Pat 


“CAROLINE CURTIS 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, and Chairman, Elementary School, 


Out-of-Door School, Sarasota, Florida 


Winner of First Prize, 1935 “Better Teacher” Travel Contest 





she had hoped to do, was attracted by an 
eager group at the end of the hall. “Talk- 
ing of movies?” she asked herself. But 
no, teachers and children were gathered 
around a boy who belonged in my friend’s 
grade, and he was vividly describing to 
them a lava flow in Hawaii which he had 
seen only through the eyes of his teacher. 

I could bring many witnesses to prove 
this point. When my children, in Hawaii, 
visited a modern sugar mill, I was able to 
tell them of a maple sugar camp in 
Michigan and of a primitive cane mill in 
Alabama. ‘To a group studying record- 
making, I have been able to describe pa- 
pyrus such as the ancient Egyptians used, 
growing beside a pool in Honolulu, and a 
large paper mill near New York City. 

In proportion as an experience has been 
vivid and vital to me, so, for my pupils, 
it approaches real, firsthand experience— 
especially when accompanied by pictures. 
Don’t believe that printed pages can be as 
vivid to children as the experiences of an 
enthusiastic teacher! They can’t. 

In the teaching of geography, travel is 
invaluable. You should see faces light up 
when one says, “I have been there.” 
The feeling of the vastness of our con- 





tinent which comes from actually cross- 
ing it . . . the ethereal charm of New 
York’s sky line as one approaches it in the 
gray of early morning . . . the marvel- 
ous mechanism which makes possible the 
lifting of bridges, one after another, as a 
boat goes through the Chicago River— 
these and countless other wonders become 
living facts to our children through our 
experiencing. 

Children often fail to gain, from book 
facts, the emotional thrill which enlivens 
and makes memorable. The Grand Can- 
yen of the Colorado is a mile deep and in 
certain places fourteen miles from rim to 
rim. Amazing, almost unbelievable fig- 
ures, but without warmth! However, I 
have walked along the rim of the Canyon, 
have thrilled to its coloring and the won- 
der of its erosion; and then, beside the 
path that borders this mightiest of chasms, 
have seen a tiny mouse, no larger than my 
thumb, nibbling, nibbling at grass seeds. 
Such an experience can be made memor- 
able even to little children. 

I could cite a hundred such moments 
of emotional thrill which forever vivify 
some place: my first English skylark, 
soaring into the blue . . . scarlet poppies 
in an oat field on the Isle of Wight . . . 
the dunes of Lake Michigan, softly golden 
in the sunset . . . colored lights of the 
San Diego Exposition turning a tiny can- 
yon into a magic garden... a choir 

(Continued on page 87) 


—& Rarea Avery 
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Interesting, attractive book- 
let, written in simple lan- 
guage and nicely illustrated, 
with Dental Charts. 
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These are the prizes your 
pupils can win... 
unique, colorful Colgate 
“Sunny Smile Club” badges 
and a lovely, gold-filled, ini- 
tialed ring. 


Get yours NOW 
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NOW you can make 
ORAL HYGIENE A GAME! 
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Colgate’s “Sunny Smile Club” 
offers you this interesting new way 
of fostering Oral Hygiene. You 
can depend upon it to get results. 


OU know how your pupils love to join clubs. Colgate 

has now organized a new kind of club that will give 
them pleasure and simplify your teaching problems .. . all 
at very small cost! 


Organize a Colgate “Sunny Smile Club” in your room! 
Every member is eligible for FREE PRIZES! The illus- 
trated booklet tells an interesting story about how two 
children won their prizes. Builds up the idea of making a 
perfect record of twice a day performance. 


In it are four monthly charts for your pupils to fill out. 
Each must be countersigned by the pupil’s parent or by 
you. The children then send them to Colgate to receive the 
prizes. Each of the first three charts, properly fiiled out, 
entitles them to one of the Colgate “Sunny Smile Club” 
badges. The last chart, accompanied by the side panel from 
a Colgate Dental Cream carton, entitles them to an initialed, 
gold-filled ring. 


The attractively printed, interestingly written booklet 
explains in detail, the easy method of winning the prizes. 


INSTRUCTIONS ON THE CARE OF THE TEETH 


As an added feature, there is a complete but concise paragraph in the 
booklet on the proper care and manner of brushing the teeth. Colgate 
offers a booklet plus a regular 10¢ tube of Colgate Dental Cream for 
only 7¢ per pupil. Or only 15¢ per pupil if the Junior Dental Kit, 
which also includes a child’s tooth brush, is wanted. 

Won’t your pupils be glad to bring in seven cents (or fifteen cents) 
for this opportunity? And think how a Colgate “Sunny Smile Club” 
will help you teach the value of oral hygiene! 

Why not get your supply now? A free set of the three badges and 
sample ring for class demonstration will be sent with each order 
for twelve or more of either offer. Use the convenient coupon. It 
means helping your pupils to gain “Sunny Smiles!” Write today! 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., JERSEY CITY, N, J. 











COLGATE, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Send me... . .sets of Colgate “Sunny Smile 
" Club” Chart Booklets and 10¢ tubes Colgate 
Dental Cream @ 7¢ each. 


ee sets of Chart Booklets and 
® Junior Dental Kits @ 15¢ each. 





12 sets is minimum order of either offer. 
I enclose $....... to cover complete cost. 


ee 
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Wilderness 


Few trains get as far away from civilization as 


Southern Pacific's luxurious trains to California 


Tus pHorocRaru was taken high in the Cas- 
cade Mountains between Portland and San 
Francisco, on the observation platform of 
Southern Pacific's fast Cascade. There are no 
highways here, no towns—nothing but waves 
of evergreen mountains, patched with blue 
lakes. 

Better than anything we can say, this picture 
describes the thrill of a Southern Pacific trip. 
The whole West passes in review while you 
relax and rest. 

Nearly all of the western sights you'll want 
to see this summer are served by Southern 
Pacific, many of them exclusively by us. Yo- 
semite, Carlsbad Caverns, Crater Lake, the 
Big Trees, Del Monte and the Monterey Pen- 
insula, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los Ange- 


les, Portland, San Diego, Lake Tahoe, Great 
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Salt Lake, the High Sierra, and dozens more. 


Why the map? 

Because it shows very clearly how Southern 
Pacific’s routes “bracket” the West. By going 
to California on one of these routes and return- 
ing on another, you see twice as much of the 
West as you would if you went and returned on 
the same route. And from most eastern and 
mid-western cities, you pay not one penny ex- 
tra rail fare for this priceless privilege! 


More comfort, less money 
All these trains are completely air-conditioned. 
Not one has an extra fare charge. The Pullman 
surcharge is no more. Improved tourist sleep- 
ing cars give you many standard Pullman com- 
forts at half the usual Pullman rates. Comfort- 
able chair cars save even more. Our dining 
cars serve delicious luncheons and dinners for 
as little as 80%. And in our chair cars and tour- 
ist sleeping cars you are served coffee or milk 
for 5¢, sandwiches for 10%, and other foods at 


lunch counter prices. 


Write today 
So why not try a Southern Pacific trip to Cali- 
fornia this summer? Write our Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Mr. O. P. Bartlett, Dept. IN-2, 
310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, and he will 
gladly send you some interesting literature. 
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Dinner with Lincoln 


(Continued from page 32) 


MyYRA (losing interest in pictures 
on desk) —Yes, if we could only have 
an out-of-town speaker, or some 
Civil War veteran. 

syD—Do you know what I was 
thinking? There’s Addie Clarke. 
She used to live in Springfield, Illi- 
nois. She could tell about Lincoln’s 
old home there. 

JANET—Oh, Syd! Addie Clarke 
can’t talk in public. You know how 
scared she is just to recite in class. 

KARL (coming from right with 
more pictures) —Well, I'd hate to be 
Addie Clarke. Her ears must burn. 
But look! I think I’ve got a picture 
that’ll do fine. (He sorts out a large 
head of Abraham Lincoln and holds 
it up. Others show interest.) 

LESTON—Let me try it up against 
the wall. (As he holds it up the 
others stand slightly to night to 
study the effect. There is a timid 
knock at left.) 

JANET—Isn’t that a knock? Karl, 
you're near the door; go see. (Karl 
goes left.) Just a little higher, 
Leston. (They continue to study the 
picture.) 

KARL (speaking at the door)— 
No, she’s gone. But youd better 
come in and sit down. You're all 
out of breath. 

MRS. CLARKE (in a slightly qua- 
vering old voice)—Thank you, 
Sonny. I guess I will rest a spell. 
Addie’ll come back after me. 

(She follows Karl in while talk- 
ing and takes the chair he offers her. 
Her neat clothing is old-fashioned: 
full-skirted long dress, shawl, and 
a bonnet tied under the chin with 
black velvet ribbons.) 

MARY LoU—A little higher still, 
Leston. That’s better. 

syD—He’s got a 
hasn’t he? 

MyYRA—Even though he’s homely, 
there’s something about him sort of 
good-looking. 

MARY Lou—But it’s such a sad 
face. Do you suppose he ever really 
enjoyed life? 

MRS. CLARKE (who had been lis- 
tening with interest )—Indeed, he did 
enjoy life. Why, Abraham Lincoln 
was as witty and sociable as the day 
was long. (The young people turn 
toward her, startled and surprised.) 

MYRA—Oh, was he? 

MRS. CLARKE—Bless you, child, 
I've heard my father tell how Abe 
Lincoln kept Judge Logan and the 
other lawyers just roaring with 
laughter when they were off on cir- 
cuit. I guess you know about that— 
those judicial circuits, when they 
went from county to county hold- 
ing court? 

JANET—Did you ever see Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Mrs. Clarke? 

MRS. CLARKE—Yes, once after he 
was president, and once before. (She 
laughs.) But it was the first time 
that stays in my memory, for he 
came to our house to dinner. (The 
young people are excited over this 
news.) My brother Jimmy—James 
Henry by rights—remembers that 
visit, old and forgetful as he is now, 
for it came near being a bad day for 
him. 

KARL—What happened? 

MRS. CLARKE—Well, Jimmy and 


strong face, 








his chum, Dobby March, from the 
next farm, were always up to tricks, 
and they'd been lying in wait for old 
Squire Skinner, who was mean to the 
children. The Squire always wore a 
stovepipe hat, and that day the boys 
were watching for him to drive by 
to town at his regular time. 
wanted to see which one could nip 
off that hat with a horse chestnut as 
he drove by our big gate. They hid 
behind a tree. 

LESTON—Boy! I bet they had fun! 

MRS. CLARKE (chuckling again)— 
Well, as it turned out, Mr. Lincoln 
always wore a stovepipe hat, too, 
(There is a chorus of startled Ob’s 
and Ab’s.) None of us knew Mr, 
Lincoln would stop at our house that 
day, though Father had told him he 
was welcome any time. He was on 
one of those court circuits. 

MYRA (breathlessly) —Oh, and 
those boys didn’t know him. 

MRS. CLARKE—S) as he came rid- 
ing along in his old buggy with the 
top down, Jimmy and Dobby peeked 
out from behind the tree and saw 
that stovepipe hat. They took aim 
with their horse chestnuts, and lo and 
behold, Jimmy picked it off as neat 
as could be! 

syD—What a good shot! 

MRS. CLARKE—Jimmy lost his bal- 
ance dodging back and sprawled 
right out in plain sight, and then he 
saw it wasn't the Squire. All Mr. 
Lincoln did was to calmly put his hat 
back on his head, say “Giddap!” to 
his horse, and drive into our lane. 

MARY Lou—Oh, those poor boys! 

MRS. CLARKE—Jimmy couldn't 
get out of coming in to dinner, but 
he could hardly swallow, expecting 
all the time to hear his doom. In the 
midst of the meal he happened to look 
up and there were Mr. Lincoln’s eyes 
on him, and they were twinkling. 
He said, “So, Jonathan, this is your 
son James Henry? Well, he reminds 
me of somebody I’ve seen somewhere, 
but for the life of me I couldn’t say 
where it was.” And Jimmy said he 
knew then he was saved. 

(Addie has come in quietly and 
stands at one side listening smiling- 
ly. Suddenly amid their laughter 
the other children see her.) 

JANET—Oh, Addie, your grand- 
mother has just been telling us about 
Abraham Lincoln. She knew him, 
and he had dinner at her house. But 
of course you know all about it. 

syD—Well, now we know who we 
can get for our Lincoln Day speaker. 
(To Mrs. Clarke.) You will give a 
talk at the celebration, won’t you? 
(Mrs. Clarke looks at him blankly.) 

ADDIE—You will, won't you, 
Grandma? Just tell the stories you've 
told me lots of times. 

MRS. CLARKE—What, me make a 
speech? Why, my sakes! 

KARL—Just sit and talk the way 
you've been doing. It will be bet- 
ter than any speech we've ever had. 

MRS. CLARKE (shaking her head 
doubtfully, but smiling at them)— 
Well, maybe. But I'll have to think 
about it. 

appre (clapping her hands, ber 
eyes shining)—Good! She always 
does things when she says “I'll have 
to think about it.” 
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February Birthday 
Calendar 


(Continued from page 57) 


Victor Herbert——American direc- 
tor and composer. Is best remem- 
bered for his operettas. 

Fritz Kreisler—Noted Austrian 
violinist. Also composer for the vio- 
lin. 

Sidney Lanier—American . poet. 
The beauty of the South is pictured 
in many of his poems. 

Charles A. Lindbergh—American 
aviator. Made the first lone nonstop 
flight across the Atlantic. 

James Otis—American statesman. 
Delivered patriotic orations preceding 
the Revolution. 

Sir Henry Irving.—English actor- 
manager. Excelled in Shakespearean 
roles. 

Sir Thomas More.—English states- 
man, scholar, and author. Wrote 
Utopia. 

Jules Verne—French author. His 
stories of adventure are still read. 

William Bartram.—American bota- 
nist and ornithologist. Author of a 
nature history and a bird book. 

Charles Lamb.—English essayist. 
Author of Tales from Shakespeare. 

Elsa Beskow.—Swedish author and 
illustrator of books for children. 

Abraham Lincoln.—Sixteenth presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Eleanor Farjeon——English author. 
Writes poems, stories, and singing 
games for children. 

Anna Howard Shaw.—American 
suffrage leader. Was also a minister. 

Susan B. Anthony.—American 
suffrage leader. She also worked for 
higher education for women. 

Henry Watterson.—An American 
journalist and author. Founded and 
edited Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Josephine Daskam Bacon.—Ameri- 
can author. Has made a special study 
of child life. 

George Peabody.—American mer- 
chant and philanthropist. He gave 
vast sums to promote education. 

Nikolaus Copernicus.—Polish as- 
tronomer. He developed the theory 
of planetary motion. 

Joseph Jefferson.—American actor. 
His most noted réle was that of 
Rip van Winkle. 

Alice Freeman Palmer.—American 
educator. Was for five years presi- 
dent of Wellesley College. 

George Washington.—First presi- 
dent of the United States. Was com- 
mander in chief of the American 
forces in the Revolution. 

Georg Friedrich Handel_—German- 
English composer. He is best known 
for his oratorios. 

Winslow Homer.—American paint- 
er. Made many pictures of the sea 
and fisherfolk. 

Enrico Caruso.—Italian dramatic 
tenor. He is known as the greatest 
tenor of his time. 

Victor Hugo.—French writer. Au- 
thor of Les Miserables. 

Henry W. Longfellow.—American 
poet. One of the best-loved of our 
nineteenth-century poets. 

Sir Wilfred T. Grenfell—British 
medical missionary. He is the author 
of Adrift on an Ice-Pan. 

G. A. Rossini —An Italian com- 
poser. Among his most popular operas 
is William Tell. 
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STANDS 1.C.U. 


HAT provision have you made for the unusual risks of your pro- 
fession? Statistics show that each year one out of every five 
teachers meets with sickness, accident or quarantine. Remember that 
“all diseases come to school” from all the homes in the neighborhood. 
So, to usual health hazards, many more are added. Surely the risk 
is far too great for any teacher to carry alone. That is why T.C.U. was 
founded and why so many thousands of your co-workers are already 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Even when the gloomy days come, sun- 
shine and cheer can also come—because “Between the Two Stands 


T.C.U.” 


Which side will you be on when 
Sickness, Accident or Quarantine Come ? 


| Will you be forced to watch your hard-earned savings dwindle away? Will you have to 





give up plans you have made for a happy vacation? Or will you have to experience the 
embarrassment of asking financial aid from friends? Why not be prepared to help your- 
self by including in your budget the very small amount it takes to enroll with T.C.U.? 
Be Safe—get under the T.C.U. Umbrella. You owe it to yourself to find out at once how 
little it costs to enjoy all the protective benefits of this great organization of teachers for 
teachers. Remember that T.C.U. believes that help given quickly is doubly valuable. 
That’s why air mail service is used in delivering T.C.U. Claim Checks. Thoughtlessness 
or delay may cost you dearly. Why not write today before it is too late. Use the con- 
venient coupon. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
869 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


SPEED 


to meet 
yourneed 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 869 T.C.U. Building 





These Benefits Are Yours 


$50 a Month when you are totally 
disabled by confining sickness. 

$50 aMonth when you are totally 
disabled by accidental injuries (in- 
cluding automobile accidents). 
$11.67 a Week when you are quaran- 
tined and your salary has stopped. 
$25 a Month for illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps 
you from your work. 

20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits 
for two months when you are con- 
fined to an established hospital. 
$333 te $1,000 for major accidents, 
or for accidental loss of life. These 
indemnities are increased 10 per cent 
for each consecutive annual renewal 
of the policy for not to exceed five 
years. 

Double these benefits for travel acci- 
dents sustained in railroad, street car, 
or steamboat wreck. 

Operation benefits in addition to other 
benefits after your policy has been 
maintained in force for one year. 


* * * * 


Policies paying larger benefits are 
issued if you desire. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 








8 Re ab ee 


Address 











(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 





The Care of the Teeth 


(Continued from page 62) 


D. Teeth decay very readily if the 
proper care is not given them. 
E. It is advisable to visit the den- 
tist twice a year for inspection of 
one’s teeth. 

F. If toothbrushes are not kept 
clean and sanitary, they bring 
germs into the mouth. 

G. Toothbrushes must be kept 
away from dust and flies. 

H. Pouring hot water over the 
brush before and after using it 
helps to kill any germs that might 
be on the brush. 

V. Application made of findings. 

A. Each child who did not have a 
toothbrush sacrificed his allowance 
for candy until he had enough 
money to buy one. 

B. Each child received a small 
tube of toothpaste from the 
teacher. 

C. Every morning the teacher 
checked up on the brushing of the 
teeth, 

D. From time to time the children 
reported that their brushes had 
been thoroughly sterilized at home. 
E. An informal check was made 
on information learned. 


VI. Outcomes. 


A. Habits. 

Opportunities were provided for 
the children to practice taking 
care of their teeth, and to use 
clean toothbrushes. 

Children developed the habit of 
brushing their teeth at regular 
times each day. 

B. Attitudes. 

Children learned to feel a per- 
sonal responsibility for taking care 
of their teeth and health. 


Prosiem II 


I. Statement of problem. 
What foods help in building the 


teeth? 
II. How facts were collected. 


A. Reading material about the 
foods the Indians used. 








B. A study of the Indian’s teeth. 
C. Observation of the teeth of 
domestic animals. 
D. Observation and the study of 
the foods they eat. 
E. Reading textbooks and library 
books. 
F. Reading food leaflets. 
III. How facts were evaluated. 
After all the facts were collected, 
the pupils listed the foods they need- 
ed, and the foods they had at home 
and could get. 
TV. Conclusions drawn. 
A. Foods that are hard enough to 
require chewing, but not too hard 
to crack the enamel, are good for 
the teeth and gums. 
B. Milk is rich in minerals and 
some vitamins. 
C. Leafy vegetables are rich in 
minerals and vitamins. 
D. Fruits are rich in minerals and 
vitamins, 
V. Application made of findings. 
Practically every home represented 
in our grade has a cow, and nearly 
every pupil brings milk to school 
every day. Those who have cows and 
do not bring milk to school, drink it 
at home every day. Often the chil- 
dren who have extra milk at home 
bring it to school for the pupils who 
do not have milk. 
VI. Outcomes. 
A. Habits. 
1. The children practiced the 
habit of selecting foods that 
help in forming strong teeth. 
2. A large percentage of the 
children developed the habit of 
drinking milk. 
3. A smaller amount of candy 
was eaten. 
. Attitudes. 
1. A personal responsibility in 
selecting foods was realized by 
the pupils. 
2. The children learned to eat 
some foods whether they liked 


the taste or not. 





Rug-Weaving in the Third Grade 


(Continued from page 28) 


Gettinc Reapy 


We dyed some cloth blue on Wed- 
nesday. We hung it before the win- 
dow to dry. Thursday we tore the 
blue cloth into strips. Gwendolyn 
and Mattie Sue sewed the ends to- 
gether. 

Some of the boys dyed more of the 
cloth brown and orange after school. 


WEAVING 


We put blue cord string on our 
loom for the warp. We used our 
dyed rag strings for the woof. We 
used a yardstick for a heddle. We 
wove the heddle through the warp. 
Then we made a tent by turning it 
sideways. Next we slid the shuttle 
through. It carried the roving. We 
turned the heddle flat again and used 
it to batten up the woof. 

First we put in the blue strips. 
Then we put in the orange, and then 
the brown. The center of the rug 
was solid blue. When it was finished 
it looked like our paper pattern. 

After we had learned how, we 
wove on the rug when we had no 
other work to do. 
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F, Art. 

After a talk on harmonious col- 
ors, each child drew a rug design 
in wax crayons. From these the 
class chose the design and color 
scheme for the rug they were to 
weave. Each child then wove a 
paper mat in this design, and later 
included this mat in his rug book- 
let. 

Letters were cut for the outside 
of the booklet. 

G. Music. 

Songs relating to weaving were 
learned and sung. 

V. Outcomes. 

This unit brought about an in- 
creased vocabulary, a knowledge of 
the steps in weaving, the habit of 
careful work and skill in doing it, a 
realization that careful planning is 
necessary to satisfactory execution, 
and an attitude of appreciation for 
labor. One child said, “Let’s take 
good care of our clothes. There’s a 
lot of work in making cloth.” 





Clever! Amusing! Delicious! 
30 Canny Noveties 


for your school 


VALENTINE $400 


PARTY COSTS YOU ONLY 


A Gift of Equal 
Value for Every Child 


To all teachers who want to 
make their Valentine’s Day 
school party this year a happy, 
gala affair—The Charms 
Candy Company has pre- 
pared a greatly improved 
party box of sparkling, gaily 
decorated Valentine Candy 
Novelties—all ready to be 
unpacked, in the same per- 
fect, dainty condition as the 
day they were made—and 
given by you as a surprise 
gift toeachchildin yourclass! 

How the children will love the 
bright, gay candy novelties as they 
come tumbling out of their magic 
box in almost endless profusion and 
variety—dolls, hearts, valentines, 
flowers, parasols—all dressed up, in 
the happy spirit of the occasion, 
in crinkly, brilliant, red and white 
Cellophane and crepe paper! And 
each one made of pure, wholesome, 
delicious Charms Candies, endorsed 
by Good Housekeeping Institute! 

All you need do to get your box 
of Valentine Novelties is to fill in 
and mail the coupon below. Note 
that there are 3 boxes to choose 
from, according to your needs. 
Remember—the price you pay is 
far below the actual retail ie 
for example, the box of 30 novelties 
for $1.95 would actually cost you 
$4.00 if the novelties were bought 
individually at retail prices—a sav- 
ing of $2.05! 


save 10% appitionaL 
Also, remember—you can save still 
more by banding together with 
other teachers and sending in one 
order to cover all. On orders 
for $5.00 and over, deduct 10%! 
Thus, an order for three $1.95 
boxes ($5.85 total) would, when 
you deduct 10%, cost you only 
$5.26, a saving of 59c! 


SEND THE COUPON BELOW ©. 


Why not send now for one or more 

of the Valentine’s Day Assortments *"* 
listed in the coupon below? If you 
are not entirely satisfied with the 
a Nema pe gmren with- 

in 10 days and your money will be 
promptly refunded! Mail the cou- 
pon now! 


CHARMS SALES CO., Dept. P-7, Newark, N. 


Please send, all charges id, the Charms Valentine’ 
Day Assortments checked below. nies vi e 


0 Box of 30 Valentine Novelties $1.95 

O Box of 20 Valentine Novelties 1.50 1.75 

OC) Box of 40 Valentine Novelties 2.50 2.75 

NOTE: If you prefer, you need NOT send money now. 

Just mail coupon and your order will be sent parcel post 
-O.D. You simply pay postman proper amount, plus few 


Mississippi Mississi; 
suas 


cents collection c! 
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Colonial Life 


(Continued from page 33) 


2. Two children held a large pic- 
ture of a colonial house which they 
had drawn. One child spoke: “The 
earliest homes were crude and poorly 
made. As the people grew in numbers 
and wealth, the well-built house took 
the place of the first cabins. There 
were many fine homes. The first is 
known as the colonial. It had a two- 
story porch, a broad chimney, small- 
paned windows, and a wide door with 
fanlights.” 

3. A child walked over to the fire- 
place on the stage. He said: “The 
fireplace was the only means of heat- 
ing known for many years. In the 
earliest days, when wood was plenti- 
ful, the fireplaces were of enormous 
size. Some logs had to be dragged in 
by a horse. In these fireplaces there 
were seats within the chimney. The 
fireplace was the heart of the home. 
Great kettles hung over the fire.” 

4. Two boys carried a model of a 
four-posted bed which they had 
made. One boy spoke: “The first 
beds had four posts. In the richest 
homes the beds were hung with 
heavy curtains, The curtains were 
necessary in winter to protect the 
sleepers from the cold. Large 
feather beds and pillows were used. 
The sheets were linen or woolen. 
Quilts were made by hand and used 
as top covers.” 

§. Two girls carried a model of a 
chest. “Every colonial home had 
many chests. Some were of mahog- 
any and were beautifully carved. 
They were used for storing linen and 
clothing.” 

6. Two little girls, each with a 
doll, came to the front of the stage, 
and one said: “The curious thing 
about dolls was that often they were 
clothes models. Manufacturers in 
London sent them to the mothers so 
that they might copy the dresses. 
After the mothers had finished copy- 
ing the clothes, the dolls were given 
to the little girls to play with.” 

7. A number of girls carried the 
quilt that had been made. It was 
still in the quilting frame. One 
girl said: “Girls were taught to make 
quilts. Scraps of material were set 
together in patterns. Twelve girls 
made this quilt, each girl making 
one block. The blocks were joined 
together at school with the help of 
our mothers.” 

Two children then showed sam- 
plers that they had made in class. 
One child said: “One of the earliest 
things a small colonial girl was taught 
was fine sewing. She had to learn 
how to sew clothing and how to 
make the fancy stitches that her 
mother and grandmother knew. To 
show her skill with the needle, each 
little girl made a sampler. This was 
worked with colored thread on cloth. 
Every kind of stitch was used.” 

8. Two boys carried a large chart, 
which contained the pictures drawn 
by the pupils. They showed a cov- 
ered wagon, an early stagecoach, a 
fireplace, a colonial house, and a doll. 

9. The book was opened to show a 
girl sitting at a spinning wheel. The 
entire group sang “Spinning Song.” 

10. Two boys appeared in the book 
with hornbooks hung by cords, fas- 
tened around their necks. One of 
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Ready-to-Use Daily Lessons 
Each HEYER HEKTOGRAPH PRAC- 
TICE BOOK comprises a carefully- 
designed series of lessons in 
loose-leaf form. Each sheet is a Master 
Copy ready to lay down on any type 
of gelatin duplicator for the produc- 
tion of 100 or more individual work 
sheets for distribution to the pupils. 
The operation is speedy and simple 
. . . the cost amazingly low. Thus 
HEYER BOOKS provide more time 
for study, eliminate copying errors 
and step up class efficiency. 


Provide for Individual 
Instruction 


Provision is made for individual in- 
struction . . . absentees and back- 
ward pupils require less of the 
teacher's time to make up “‘lost 
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} 
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HEKTOGRAPH PRACTICE BOOKS are definitely different .. . they are 

not hit-or-miss supplementary material but rather basic textbook matter. How- 
ever, since they conform to Gates and Thorndike Word Lists, HEYER BOOKS are 
suitable supplements for any good basic textbook. And Heyer recognizes the import- 
ance of the classroom teacher's practical contribution in the making of these books. 





By Authors You Know 
READING 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
NUMBER WORK 
MOTHER HUBBARD SEATWORK 
for Primary Grades 
DELIA E. KIBBE, STATE SUPERVISOR 


Wisconsin en Se! 
FRANCES M JESSIE 
OnnSOn, 


ARITHMETIC 
Grades 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 
PROF. T. L. TORGERSON 
isconsin 


ENGLISH 
Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 
ARNOLD EDWARD HANSON 
Madison Vocational Schools 
LAURA T. JOHNSON, ORPHA E. 
WALLANGK 
Oshkosh State Teachers College 
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ground” . . . brighter children may 
advance according to their ability. 


Built on the Unit Plan 


HEYER BOOKS are built on the Unit 
Plan, created on scientific principles 
and proved by practical application. 
Each unit ends with a test. It is the 
sequence of development from unit 
to unit, and from grade to grade, that 
marks BOOKS as textbook 
material and distinguishes them from 
a mere hit-or-miss collection of 
“busy-work.”’ 


Make This Test in Your Own 
Classroom 


THE HEYER CORPORATION invites 
you to make an actual test in your 
own classroom. Use the coupon be- 
low, tell us the subjects and grades 





















you teach; and, without any obligation whatever, 
you will receive sample pages of Heyer Hekto- 
graph lessons—Master 
can make 100 or more copies to put into the 
hands of your pupils. You be the judge. 


See Our Exhibit at N. E. A. Convention, St. Louis 


Copies from which you 
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them said: “For more than a hundred 
years every girl and boy learned to 
read from a hornbook. ‘The horn- 
book was really not a book at all, but 
a thin piece of board about six inches 
long. On the board was a piece of 
paper on which were printed the A B 
C’s, also parts of words, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Over this piece of 
paper was a thin sheet of horn. The 

ornbook was hung around the 
child’s neck.” 








11. A boy and girl appeared togeth- 
er in the book. The boy said: “Did 
you know that games are played now 
that were played in colonial days? 
Some of them are: Here We Go 
Round the Mulberry Bush; Ring 
Around the Rosy; and The Needle’s 
Eye.” All the children on the stage 
then played “The Needle’s Eye.” 

12. As the huge book was closed, 


four couples danced the stately and 


dignified minuet. 





AcTuAL Cost or Project 


The actual cost of the entire proj- 
ect was only $1.01. The materials 
used were as follows. 

1. The house was made from card- 
board signs secured gratis from a 
radio shop. - 

2. The fireplace was made from 
fiberboard which had been used to 


build a house the previous term. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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ile: Cpl soars to 
TEACHERS 


@ THE CONVENIENT, LOW-COST WAY TO MAKE 
WEEK-END TRIPS HOME ...OR ANYWHERE 


@ THE IDEAL TRANSPORTATION FOR A GRAND 
VACATION NEXT SUMMER 


“Here comes Helen! Isn't it great that she can get back home 
for so many week-ends? Costs ber so little too—when she 


makes the trip by Greyhound!” 


Teaching is a nerve strain that requires frequent relaxation, 
change of scene, new places and new faces. You can enjoy these 
without penalizing your purse—by making week-end trips 
home, to visit friends, or anywhere—if you travel by Greyhound. 


Departures are frequent, saving precious hours—chairs deeply 
cushioned and adjustable to three positions —drivers careful 
and courteous. Send the coupon for bright new ‘Comparison 
Map"’—and any special trip information you may want. 


“COMPARISON MAPS” FREE TO TEACHERS 


Thousands of teachers have received these wall-size maps, in full colors 
—containing illustrations of natural wonders, historic spots, industries 
and cities in the United States, graphically compared with similar places 
elsewhere in the world. They are fine for getting the attention and 
interest of classes. Still a few thousand left—so send for yours today. 


PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO . . E. 9th & Superior 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Broad St. Station 
CHICAGO, iL. .. .... 12th & Webash 
NEW YORK CITY Nelson Tower 
BOSTON, MASS 230 Boylston St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. . 2.2 ee ee eae 
1403 New York Ave.,N. W. 
DETROIT, MICH. . ..... Tuller Hotel 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . . 630 Walnut St. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA 
N01 Kanowha Volley Bidg. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS, 8th & Commerce Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
Pine & Battery Streets 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. . 559 6th Ave., N. 
LEXINGTCN, KY 851 N. Limestone 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.. . 400 N.Ramport St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN, ... . 146 Union Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, MO 

Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
RICHMOND, VA. ... 412 E. Broad St. 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO, 1004 Security Bidg. 
LONDON, ENGLAND ........+5. 
A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 
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Character Building in a 
Slow Group 


(Continued from page 18) 


since it requires considerable instruc- 
tion and much patience. A child who 
proved inefficient was helped and en- 
couraged, but not relieved of his 
responsibility during the term. Even- 
tually Mary’s shelf became a model 
of neatness, Robert became noted for 
his nice manners, and John gained 
noticeably in self-control. 

The plan of “responsibilities” saves 
confusion, but its real purpose, char- 
acter training, is the outstanding 
value. The children love it. There 
is a certain amount of sportsmanship 
involved. To cheat is not fair. One 
must stay with his task until the very 
end, and until it is well done. One 
must serve faithfully each day in the 
part assigned to one. Are not these 
traits to be desired in the life of any 
girl or boy? 


Our Post-Office Activity 


(Continued from page 28) 


Before we selected our postmaster 
we had a discussion of how postmas- 
ters are appointed. We talked about 
the examination, and decided that 
that would be a good way for us to 
appoint ours. The class decided upon 
the following requirements for the 
postmaster. 

1. He should be courteous. 

2. He should like children. 

3. He should be one who is always 
at school on time. 

4. He should have his work up to 
average. 

5. He must know all of the 100 
addition facts. 

6. He must know all of the 100 
subtraction facts. 

7. He must know multiplication 
tables of 2’s and 3’s and their re- 
verse. 

8. He must be able to make change 
for a dollar. 

The examinations were given, and 
the results were written on the black- 
board. We chose ten pupils with 
the highest grades for postmasters 
and assistants, each to serve for one 
week. 

The postmaster from downtown 
came up and acted as our inspector. 
He said ours was like a real post of- 
fice except for the machine to stamp 
our letters. He sent us a hand stamp 
which served the purpose very well. 

The office was open from 8:30 to 
9:00 in the morning and from 4:00 
to 4:30 in the afternoon. All letters 
going to the junior and senior high 
school had to go as specials. At five 
minutes of nine the assistant took 
them over. The pupils had to sign 
for them in a little book. Air-mail 
letters were taken around the room in 


a toy airplane. 


Money Enough 
for 


the Riviera .. 


Arter all, why not? New England 
offers vacations complete in things 
to see or do. Long, smooth beaches 
where the kindly sun brings a pleas- 
ant tan. Beautiful hills and mountains 
where the nights are cool and the 
days urge you into the open. Lakes 
encircled by pines and sweet-smell- 
ing fern. In the midst of a pleasant at- 
mosphere of antiquity, you will find 
sports in full measure. Old houses, 
too, which can be purchased for 
delightful summer or year around 
homes. Good roads, fast railroad, 
air, boat and highway transportation 
services from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Baltimore and 
other points. 


Write now for the FREE 

New England Council N 
booklet and map. It’s 

complete, useful and 

authoritative. Enjoy the 5 

thrill of planning ahead. C 
Clip the coupon today. F 
geceeccsesecssaseaasass 


New ENGLAND COUNCIL 
Statler Building, Boston, Mass. 


The pupils had much experience in 
weighing packages. 

Every night the postmaster and the 
assistant counted all of the stamps 
and all of the money, and kept a re- 
cord of them in their book. 

Name The entire school, even the junior 
and the senior high school, showed 
the keenest interest in our post office. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COLORFUL FREE COMPARISON MAP 


Mail this coupon to nearest Greyhound information office (listed above), for interesting full-color 
wall map, comparing places of interest in the United States with similar points all over the world. 
Fine for classes. If you want rates and route information on any trip, jot down the place you 
would like to visit on the margin below. 


Please send me free copy of New Eng- 
land vacation booklet and map N-16. 


Name 
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The pupils were busily engaged 
making the characters from wood, 
clay, or cardboard, and costuming 
them. A quart milk bottle and a 
head of cloth stuffed with cotton 
served as a foundation for Mother 
Goose. Tools were used to con- 
struct a clock for Hickory, Dick- 
ory, Dock, Bobby Shafto’s ship, a 
tuffet for Miss Muffet, a fence for 
Black Sheep, a cupboard for Mother 
Hubbard, a stool for Jack Horner, 
a school for Mary and the lamb, 
and a candlestick for Jack Be 
Nimble. A spider and bowl for 
Miss Muffet, and a dog for Tommy 
Tucker, were modeled from clay. 
The background was drawn on 
wallpaper with colored crayons. 


lll. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Reading. 

1. Mother Goose stories. 

2. Stories from charts and book- 

lets about characters chosen for 

the village. 
a) Making stories in class and 
painting on tagboard. 
b) Writing stories in individ- 
ual booklets, illustrating each. 
The following is an example 
of the stories. 


LittLe Miss MuFFET 
Little Miss Muffet was play- 
ing under the apple tree. 
An apple fell from the tree. 
It frightened Miss Muffet. 
She cried and ran to Mother 
Goose. 


3. Accounts of activity from 
the blackboard. 
a) Finding answers to ques- 
tions, 
b) Finding parts of rhymes. 
B. Language. 
1. Socialized recitations about 
Mother Goose. 
2. Discussions about characters. 
3. Rhymes memorized. 
4. Dramatization of rhymes. 
C. Music. 
1. Rote singing. 





Mother Goose Village 


(Continued from page 23) 


2. Recognition of melodies. 

3. Monotone drills. 

4. Singing Mother Goose songs. 
D. Writing. 

Writing: names of characters, 
stories, answers to questions, an- 
swers to silent-reading true-false 
tests. 

E. Spelling. 
Spelling: words to answer ques- 


tions, names of characters, new 


words. 
F, Arithmetic. 

1, Making numbers 

characters. 

2. Counting things in Mother 

Goose Village. 

3. Measuring for fence, clock, 

stool, height of characters, etc. 

4. Using objects to _ illustrate 

addition and subtraction. 
G. Art education. 

1. Color and design. 

2. Illustrating stories. © 

3. Drawing Mother Goose char- 

acters. 

4. Making posters. 

§. Clay modeling; wood — and 

cardboard construction. 

6. Dressing characters. 

7. Art appreciation through the 

study of famous paintings. 
H. Health. 

. Cleanliness in the village. 
Correct diet. 

. Sufficient sleep. 
Dramatizing health rules. 
. Learning health rhymes. 
IV. Conclusion. 

At the conclusion of our unit, 
guests were invited for a Mother 
Goose party. Several children who 
were dressed to represent Mother 
Goose characters ushered the guests 
as they arrived. 

Everyone spent an enjoyable after- 
noon listening to stories and songs 
about Mother Goose, and seeing the 
many forms of reading connected 
with our unit. 

Mother Goose favors were given 
the guests by Mother Goose. 
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| ‘To torture a captive 
in Caesar's time they used the 


Appian Foot 


Ill-fitting, wrongly-shaped shoes are 
modern “implements of torture”... 
_ and thousands of women their victims 





RUELEST of all Roman torture instru- 


demonstrated that poorly-designed, ill-fitting 
ments was the dreaded “Appian Foot 


shoes were a chief cause of foot trouble. 
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VACATION POSITION OPEN 


$200.00—$300.00 Per Month 
Expenses Guaranteed To One Who Qualifies 


We are looking for several thorough- 
ly experienced women teachers with 
special qualifications, for summer 
vacation positions in our field organi- 
zation. We are advertising this far in 
advance because we are looking for 
key people who do not ordinarily an- 
swer advertisements but who would 
be interested in a vacation position 
that offers from $500.00-$750.00 for 
the summer plus a highly profitable 
experience that will help you to ad- 
vancement in the teaching profession, 

Successful applicants must be 
women between the ages of 27 and 
40, have at least 3 years’ Normal 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


School or College training with 3 or 
more years of teaching experience. 
Those whose teaching experience has 
been in the social studies or the sci- 
ences, or who have had experience 
with new type curriculum work, will 
be given preference. 

Please write at once stating age, 
education, teaching experience, busi- 
ness experience if any, the date your 
school closes, length of time you can 
work, and whether or not you are 
free to travel. We will arrange per- 
sonal interviews with those selected. 
All applications will be kept confi- 
dential and will be acknowledged. 


Presser.” Fashioned of wrought iron and stud- 
ded with spikes, it wrung many an agonized 
confession from its unfortunate victims. 

How terrible such things seem to us today! 
“Only the most cold-hearted people could 
conceive of a device so brutal,” we say . .. 
And we close our eyes to the picture. 

But there’s another picture to which we 
cannot close our eyes! A present-day picture 
of pain and suffering, inflicted by so-called 
“modern” shoes . . . Shoes that crowd and 
cramp the bones of the feet, irritating the 
nerves, straining the muscles, causing no end 


of bodily aches. 
A New Way to Foot Health 
It was to correct just such conditions as 


The M. W. Locke Shoe is scientifically 
built to help maintain the bones in correct 
position and, by compelling proper placing 
of the weight on the feet, to aid in strength- 
ening the tendons and muscles. The doctor 
teaches that once the misaligned bones are 
restored to normal and kepét in that condi- 
tion, nature will work out her own cure. 


Expert Fitting is Assured 


A reputable dealer in your city sells the 
M. W. Locke Shoe. Registered, certified 
M. W. Locke Shoe fitters are at his store to 
see that you are fitted to just the size and 
last your foot requires. Stop in today and try 
on a pair of these good- looking shoes. They'll 








these that Dr. M. W. Locke of 
Williamsburg, Ontario, Canada, 
designed his now-famous “M. W. 
Locke Shoes.” Dr. Locke’s experi- 
ence with tens of thousands of 
cases at his celebrated clinic had 


be a revelation in new-found 
health and comfort. 

Mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you a booklet which tells of 
Dr. Locke and his work, and a 
brochure showing the new M,. W. 
Locke Shoes for spring. 









WARNING:—Don’t be fooled by imi- 
tations of the M. W. Locxe Shoe that may 
be offered you. There is only one Da. M. W. Lockey and 
he has designed and given 
his endorsement to only 
one shoe—the M. W. 
Locxe Shoe. Ask for and 
insist upon this shoe. It 
has this trade-mark 
stamped on the sole. 


J. CoKE Aesnors 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
VISIT A COMPETENT FOOT AUTHORITY REGULARLY 





Lockwedge Shoe Corp. of America, Inc., 26 West Main St., Columbus, Ohio 
Piease send me, without charge, your booklets on Dr. Locke and his shoes and name of dealer in my city. 





City — 
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Dear READERS: 

The month of February is crowded with days for special observance 
and celebration. To help you give fitting recognition to these occa- 
sions, THE INSTRUCTOR provides you with a wide choice of units and 
activities, program numbers, tests, handwork, and other suitable mate- 
rial. For your convenience the contents are listed in these columns, as 
is Our custom, under special topics, and you will find a variety of sub- 
ject matter to meet your needs. 


Plates I-XII of the Illustrated Unit of Work and Picture Section | 


offer lessons in character education, based largely upon the lives of 
famous American men and women, their activities, and the traits which 
made them outstanding. Handwork, tests and seatwork, and many 
illustrations supplement the lesson material. Plates XIII-XVI, con- 
tinuing the series of “Classroom Journeys” to various countries, this 
month feature Europe. 

Four professional articles of interest to teachers are “Motivating the 
One-Pupil Class,” by Emma Moosman, page 18; “Character Building 
in a Slow Group,” by Mary Mosher, also on page 18; “A Diagnostic and 
Remedial Program in Reading—Part I,” by W. B. Townsend, on page 
20; and “A Class in Charm,” by Beulah Delight Kobler, page 62. For 
personal and school use, turn to the February Birthday Calendar, 
page $7; the article on “Income Management for Teachers,” by 
Margaret J. Bacon, page 66; Poems Our Readers Have Asked For, 
page 67; The Book Page, with reviews of six new books, page 68; and 


the first-prize letter in the “Better Teacher” Contest, page 70. 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


February's Famous People— 

The seatwork on page 22 centers 
about Washington and Lincoln; and 
on page 24 is a story about James 
Russell Lowell. The calendar on 
page 57 and a play on page 36 men- 
tion famous people born in the month 
of February, and Plates I—XII in- 
clude biographical sketches of a num- 
ber of February’s notables. 


Patriotism; Character Education— 

Particularly appropriate for this 
month are a rhythm-band score on 
page 29, and a recitation on page 30. 
This issue offers much material to 
help build character. Turn to page 
i8 for an article. Pages 24 and 25 
each have a story on this topic; page 
30, a recitation; page 53, a poster; 
page 58, two stories; and page 62, a 
unit. Plates I-XII are on character 
education. 


Valentine Day; the Post Office— 

For Valentine Day there are: a 
poster, page 19; handwork, page 21; 
a story, page 25; recitations and a 
song, pages 30-31; a play, page 34; 
and a cut-paper decoration, page 64. 
Relating to the post office are a unit 
on page 28, with seatwork on page 
26; and a recitation on page 31. 


Colonial Life; Mother Goose— 

A unit, including a pageant, on 
page 33 centers about colonial life, 
and one of the units on page 28 
correlates with the subject. A unit 
on a Mother Goose village occurs 
on page 23, with accompanying 
seatwork on page 26. Page 27 de- 
scribes Mother Goose art work. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


February's Famous People— 


Lesson material about famous peo- 


ple born in February is given in the 
Illustrated Unit of Work and Pic- 
ture Section, Plates I—XII; a story, 
page 24; three recitations, pages 30— 
31; three plays, pages 32 and 36; 
tests and lesson material, pages 56 
and 60; birthday calendar, page 57; 
and two book reviews, page 68. 


Patriotism; Character Education— 

The subject of patriotism is em- 
phasized in recitations, page 31, and 
in a lesson plan for teaching “The 
Building of the Ship,” page 60. 
Prominence is given to character 
education through a variety of mate- 
rial—an article, page 18; four sto- 
ries, pages 25 and 58; six recitations, 
pages 30-31; a poster, page 53; two 
units and an article, pages 54 and 
62; two poems, page 67; and Plates 
I-XII. 


Valentine Day; the Post Office— 
Turn to page 19 for a poster; 

pages 21, 59, and 64 for handwork; 

and page 25 for a story, all relating 


to Valentine Day. Page 28 presents - 


a unit on the post office; and pages 
30-31 contain recitations on both 
topics. 


Medieval Life; Colonial Life— 

A unit, page 54; handwork and 
program ideas, page 55; and a story, 
page 58, offer subject matter for a 
study of the Middle Ages. Colonial 
life is the basis of a unit, page 28; 
a pageant growing out of a unit, 
page 33; a song and pantomime, 
pages 34-35; and a poster, page 53. 

(Continued on page 79) 





begins on a 
Great Northern 
Railway ticket 


Choice reservations now being 


made ~ let Great Northern serve you 


Don't procrastinate by thinking there’s ‘‘no rush” about plan- 
ning next summer's vacation. For already a thrilling new rush 
to Alaska is ss to form in the minds of interesting men 
and women who will be looking for beauty, romance and 
modern adventure on the Alaska Cruises when summer comes. 
These worthwhile people will be your fellow-travelers, will 
share your thrills and pleasures on the Great Northern Rail- 
way’s luxurious Empire Builder—in breath-taking Glacier Park 
- —in the beautiful cities of Spokane, Portland, Ta- 
\ comaand Seattle, and Vancouver, Victoria in British 
Columbia—on shipboard during grand days and 

’ stunning nights up the sheltered “Inside Passage.” 


See Glacier Park via Logan Pass Detour on your way 


Mail the coupon—or a postcard—for full particulars. It doesn’t 
cost anything to enjoy daydreams—and Great Northern Railway 
literature will show you how little it costs to make these dreams 
come true. So consider Alaska, before or after the N. E. A. Con- 
vention at Portland, June 28 to July 3. 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY + SEND FOR FULL PARTICULAR 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me literature describing the Great Northern Railway Alaska Trip. 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
(Continued from page 78) 


Program Material— 

Appropriate to the season are the 
rhythm-band score on page 29, and a 
song on page 31. A pageant on page 
33, plays on page 34 and page 36, 
and three poems on page 67 also 
offer primary program material. 


Stories— 

A story emphasizing character ed- 
ycation, and a biographical story, 
are on page 24; page 25 has a valen- 
tine story and two bird sketches; 
and on page 58 are two more stories 
for character education. 


Units of Work— 

A Mother Goose unit appears on 
page 23; units on rug-weaving and 
the post office on page 28; one on 
colonial life, on page 33; and one 
on health, page 62. Plates I—XII 
offer 2 unit on character education. 


Seatwork— 

For seatwork, see pages 22, 26, 
and Plate XII. Seatwork is also sug- 
gested on page 16 and Plate IV. 


Arithmetic; Spelling; Handwriting— 

Arithmetic is emphasized in a post- 
office unit, page 28; and seatwork, 
page 26. The Mother Goose unit 
on page 23, and the rug-weaving 
unit on page 28, have correlations. 
See pages 23 and 28 for spelling and 
handwriting correlations. 


Art Appreciation; Handwork— 

The cover and the picture study 
on page 16 present material for art 
appreciation. Handwork for special 
days appears on pages 19, 21, 33, 53, 
63-64, and Plates VIII-IX. See also 
units on pages 23 and 28; and 
Mother Goose handwork, page 27. 


Elementary Science; Hygiene— 

The picture study, page 16; and 
two stories, page 25, offer material 
in science. Units on pages 23 and 
62, recitations on page 30, and Plates 
I and IV relate to health. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

Two language lessons are on page 
22; language correlations are on pag- 
es 23, 28, and 62. A unit, page 23; 
a story, page 24; seatwork, page 26; 
handwork, page 27; and Plate IV re- 
late to literature. See pages 22, 23, 
28, and 62 for reading material. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

See pages 16 and 28 for geography 
material. The blackboard lessons, 
page 22; a story, page 24; a recita- 
tion, page 31; and the activity, page 
33, are based upon history. Sugges- 
tions for civics are on pages 19, 26, 
and 28, and in a recitation, page 31. 
Posters, pages 19 and $3; two black- 

rd lessons, page 22; five stories, 
pages 24—2§ and 58; two recitations, 
Pages 30-31; an item, page 64; and 
Plates I~XII offer material for char- 
acter training. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
(Continued from page 78) 


Program Material— 

An entertainment program may 
be easily selected from recitations, 
pages 30-31; am exercise, page 31; 
four plays, pages 32, 33, and 36; 
and a song-pantomime, pages 34-35. 


Stories— 

Two stories on page 24, one on 
page 25, and three on page 58 fur- 
nish a wide range of material suit- 
able to read or to tell in February. 


Units of Work; Lesson Material— 

Page 28 has two units. See also a 
colonial-life unit, page 33; a Robin 
Hood unit, page 54; a health unit, 
page 62; and a character-education 
unit, Plates I-XII. Lesson material 
is on pages 56 and 60. 


Tests— 

Three tests relating to Washington 
and Lincoln are on page 56. See 
Plate XII for tests on character edu- 
cation. Questions and activities are 
included in the picture study, page 
16, and in Plates I—XII. 


Arithmetic; Hygiene— 

Turn to pages 26, 28, and 54 for 
arithmetic correlations. Plate I, and 
recitations on page 30, relate to 
health. The unit, page 62, is based 
on oral hygiene. 


Art Appreciation; Handwork— 

The winter scene on the cover is 
discussed in the picture study, page 
16. Pages 19, 21, 53, 55, 59, and 
Plates VITI-IX are devoted to hand- 
work. Correlations are found in 
units on pages 28 and 54; and in an 
activity, page 33. See various items 
on pages 63-64. ‘Two books of hand- 
craft are reviewed on page 68. 


Elementary Science— 

The picture study offers correla- 
tions with science. A weather fore- 
caster is described on page 64. 


Language; Literature; Reading— 

A suggestion for teaching lan- 
guage occurs on page 64; correla- 
tions are on pages 28, 54, and 62. A 
story about James Russell Lowell, 
page 24; a unit, page 54; and a les- 
son plan for teaching a poem by 
Longfellow, page 60, offer liter- 
ature material. See also pages 16, 56, 
67, and Plate VI. On pages 28, 30, 
54, and 62 are reading correlations. 


Social Studies; Character Education— 

Geography material is suggested -in 
the picture study, page 16; units, 
pages 28 and 54; various items, page 
64; and Plates XIII-XVI. For his- 
tory, turn to pages 24, 30-36, 53- 
56, 60, and 63-64. Refer also to 
two books reviewed on page 68. Sug- 
gestions for civics are on pages 19, 
26, 28, 31, and $4. Character edu- 
cation is the theme of material on 
pages 19, 24-25, 30-31, 53-54, 58, 
60, 62-63, 67-68, Plates I-XI. 
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FOR a °Perrecr SUMMER 
VACATION PLAN TO GO 


est of 105, 





his vast territory, sometimes referred to as the 
“Union Pacific West,” includes Colorado, Yel- 

y Va lowstone, Bryce Canyon-Grand -Canyon- Zion 
National Parks, the Western Dude Ranch 
Country, California and the Pacific Northwest-Alaska. 


Within this Vacation Empire is to be found every type 
of outing one may desire. The highest mountains are here; 
the seashore with its sparkling beaches; mighty forest 
lands; pine guarded inland lakes; the wide open spaces of 
the range country; fish-filled streams; rock formations 
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of dizzy heights, awesome depths and amazing color. 


descriptive booklets are sent on their way, 


@ 
ees to be welcomed into homes. Thenunder the 


reading lamp a new world opens up—horizons stretch away 
—dreams take form and substance—the West comes tolife. 


About this time of year folks begin laying 
plans for their summer jaunts. From Gen- 
eral Vacation Headquarters thousands of 


Perhaps we can be of some help to you in planning your 
summer vacation. We know the West and all it has to 
offer in fun, thrills and recreation. Mail the coupon for 
any information you may wish—we’ll send it cheerfully. 


And when you are ready to plan your trip to the N. E. A. Convention, 
Portland, Oregon, June 28 to July 2, we are at your service, 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 286, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


Please send me information about. 


C) Also advise me fully about traveling to the N. E. A. Convention in 
Portland on your famous train——The Portland Rose. 





O) Also tell me about economical, all-expense tours. 





UNION PACIFIC 
—— Riload 
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Our European Cousins 
(Continued from Plate XVI) 


I came back down into England 
to Hexham to see Hadrian’s Wall, 
left by the Romans when they were in 
Britain, then I went to Durham Cas- 
tle and Cathedral and to York Min- 
ster, through smoky Leeds and Man- 
chester to old Chester, walled city of 
ancient days. Sometime I'll tell you 
how I walked clear around the city 
on its wide wall, got lost, and had 
all sorts of adventures. 

From Chester I rode across North 
Wales, through Rhyl and Colwyn and 
Llandudno (aren’t the Welsh names 
queer?) out to Caernarvon Castle. I 
went all through it, boys, and bought 
you a book of pictures. It was here 
that King Edward I brought his baby 
son in, on his shield, to the Welsh 
chiefs who had demanded a ruler 
“born in Wales, who could speak no 
English.” That is how there came 
to be a Prince of Wales. 

Next I took a night boat across the 
Irish Sea to green Ireland, land of fine 
linen and peat fires, where I visited 
‘Dublin and saw the wonderful “Book 
of Kells,” a thousand years old. 

Back again in England, I saw 
Stratford-on-Avon, where Shake- 
speare wooed Anne Hathaway in a 
little straw-thatched cottage. I went, 
too, to mysterious Stonehenge. You 
remember, boys, that Merlin the En- 
chanter is said to be»buried there. I 
did something else just for you boys. 
I journeyed clear out to Tintagel in 
Cornwall, where there are castle ruins 
—and the castle, they say, was King 
Arthur’s. At Winchester his Round 
Table is shown. Of course people do 
not know surely about these things, 
because Arthur lived so long ago. 

Now I am on a ship again, sailing 
toward home. Shall we see what the 
ship is like? First we go way down 
to where the big twin-screw turbine 
engines work day and night to help 
us travel 475 miles every twenty- 
four hours. 

We climb to the F deck, where we 
are still below the level of the water, 
and electric lights must burn all day. 
Here some of the crew sleep, and here 
also is the gymnasium with its salt- 
water swimming pool. On one side 
of E deck are other members of the 
crew, and on the opposite side the 
Third Class passengers have their 
staterooms and dining room. 

Next above is D deck. On this 
and on C deck are the Tourist pas- 
sengers. H¢re also are the big kitch- 
ens, with stoves six times as long as 
your mothers’; a bakery; a meat 
room; and a room where salads are 
made, Part of B deck is the Tourist 
promenade; the rest of it and all of 
A deck are First Class. 

You will notice that everything is 
very clean and neat. Long before 
passengers are up, the sailors are 
“swabbing” or scrubbing the decks 
and washing the woodwork. You'd 
love to sleep in the cabins. They 
have hot and cold running water, a 
clothespress with a long mirror in 
the door, and a berth fastened to the 
wall. A little railing keeps you 
from falling out if the ship rolls. 

Soon we shall sight the Statue of 
Liberty, and when we do I shall be 
so glad that I'll want to hug the 
whole bunch of you. 
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Philip D. Gendreau 


$1,000 in Cash Prizes 


FOR LETTERS OF NOT MORE THAN 500 WORDS ON THE SUBJECT 


“Where I Want to Go on My Vacation, and Why’ 


Mi HERE is an opportunity you cannot nursery school, kindergarten, elementary publication rights. No letters can be re- 
afford to miss. You like to travel, or high school, or in an institution for turned. The decision of the judges will 
of course, and all we ask you to do is to older students. In any case, you can enter be final. 
tell us where you are most eager to go, the Contest. 5. Mail your letter so as to reach ws 
and why that particular trip especially To qualify, you must be on the salary j,o¢ Jater than June 15, 1936, with fire 
appeals to you. Tell us in a short letter, list of some school or school system, but : , 
as you might tell any friend. you are not debarred if you are on a 
. leave of absence or are serving as a sub- 
MORE THAN 100 PRIZES stitute. Teachers are not disqualified by F : 
residence outside the United States. 6. Before laying down this copy of 
In this new 1936 Travel Contest of Tue Instructor, cut out the Entry Blank, 
Tue Instructor, more than 100 prizes fill in with the desired information, and 
are offered. This means that aa eas A FEW POINTS TO REMEMBER send to us, in an envelope or pasted on 
an excellent chance to win one—a much 1. Use a typewriter, or write plainly the back of a post card, addressing a 
better chance than in a contest where with ink, on one side only of the paper, follows: 
only a few prizes are offered. And just preferably using sheets 8% x 11 inches Travel Contest Editor, 
see what worth-while prizes they are! in size. The Instructor, 


Dansville, New York 


class postage fully prepaid, addressing 
the envelope as specified in the next 
paragraph. 


. ° 2. Place your name, address, and teach- 
First Prize $200 ing position on the first sheet. Begin 
Second Prize $100 your letter on the second sheet (page 2). 

. : Under the heading, “Where I Want to Go 
Third Prize $ 50 on My Vacation and Why,” give the name 
Fifty Prizes of $10 Each of the place or region you would like to 


Fifty Prizes of $ 3 Each visit, or the trip you would like to take. 


000 3. The letter does not have to be ex- 
A Total of $1, actly 500 words in length—it may be 
less, but should not be more. We assume 


AN ATTRACTIVE CONTEST that you will need about 500 words for 


an effective letter. 


Philip D. Cendreas 


This Contest is particularly attractive 
because of its simplicity. There are no 4. Tue Instructor will become the 
complicated rules or restrictions. It is owner of all letters submitted, with full 
open to anyone actively engaged in edu- 


cational work who sends in the Entry ° * _— 
Blank (given herewith), telling us to ex- Send in this aS 
pect a letter not later than June 15. Entry Blank y 


Do not hesitate to enter the Contest in 
the belief that you are not “literary.” ee 


meg Fighting egellagen ENTRY BLANK -—1936 insTRUCTOR TRAVEL CONTEST 


A clear, concise expression of your 


thought ie all thet is desired. Travet Contest Eprtor, THe Instructor, Dansvitte, New York: 


Please enter me in your 1936 Travel Contest. I should like to travel t 
EASY TO QUALIFY 


You will notice that we ask you to give 
your “teaching position and address.” 
This does not mean that you must be a 
classroom teacher, although the great ma- 
jority of readers of THe INsTRUCTOR are 
in that classification. 

If you are a school librarian, a princi- 
pal, a supervisor, or a superintendent, 
you are eligible. You may teach in a 
public, private, or parochial school, in a 





this year, and will send my short Contest letter so as to reach you not later than 
June 15, telling why this is my choice. 





Name_.. _. 





Full Address... 


Teaching Position and Address 
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12 DAYS-ROUND TRIP 


Visit gay Havana....the world famed Panama 
Canal....La Ceiba, Honduras and Puerto 
Cabezas, Nicaragua interesting tropical ports 
_...in one comprehensive 12-day cruise. 
Steamer used as hotel in all ports of call. 
Sightseeing trips arranged. Plan now to take 
this delightful vacation cruise. Weekly sail- 
ings each Wednesday from New Orleans. 
Write for descriptive literature and low sum- 
mer rates. 


OR VISIT 


MEXICO CITY via Vera Cruz 
12 DAYS --- ALL EXPENSE 
ROUND TRIP -- - $125.00 

Sailings fortnightly from New Orleans 


Write F. G. Prat, Traffic Manager, 
or your local tourist or railroad agent. 


STANDARD FRUIT 
& STEAMSHIP CO. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


A Test on Two Presidents 


(Continued from page 56) 


Key To Test 


Lincoln is the correct answer for 
1, 3, 4, 8,°11, 14, 16, 18, and 20. 

Washington is the correct answer 
for 2, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 17, 
and 19. 


Motivating the 
‘One-Pupil Class 
(Continued from page 18) 


In language, various drills can be 
given in the form of games. For ex- 
ample, I wish to drill Donny in the 
correct use of saw and seen. "We de- 
cide to use, in this instance, birds. I 
begin by saying, “Have you seen a 
robin?” He replies, “I have (or have 
not) seen a robin.” He then asks me 
a question naming a different bird, 
and I answer. The game is, from his 
standpoint, to see how long we can 











Your Todays 


make their 





Tomorrows 


continue without naming the same 
bird twice. Eat, ate, eaten, and other 
verbs can be worked into similar 
games. 

All of the grades enjoy writing 
letters if the letters are actually 
mailed. Pupils may write to schools 
that have notices in the Club Ex- 
change of THE INsTRUCTOR, and to 
pupils in neighboring schools. Book- 
lets are another means of motivating 
one-pupil language classes. Clifford 
enjoyed making a booklet of poems 
and pictures that he had studied dur- 
ing the year. Some children enjoy 
making booklets of original stories. 
Simple sand-table scenes may be 
Civilization Tour. Aegean island C worked out in one-pupil geography Particularly in matters of health. Part of your classwork on 
others. Send for Booklet ’’B.” classes, but nothing elaborate should 

Deferred Payment Plan for Teachers. be attempted because such a represen- is devote d to this 8 ub ject. 
%... LLIAM M. BARBER tation takes too long for one child. 

abson Park, Massachusetts i ‘ - 

My pupils enjoy making posters rep- 
resentative of the country or people 
that they are studying. Ernest made 
attractive posters for his study of 


From Teacher Holland and Switzerland. Clifford 


To a Well-Paid “ enjoyed weaving a little Navaho 
Hote ee re prepared special material outlining the facts on health 
Hotel Position ' 








YOU have tremendous influence in shaping their futures. 





Healthy pupils have a better chance of adjusting them- 








selves socially, and usually make better grades. To assist 
you in this splendid work, the Kellogg Company has 


tery while studying the American 
Indians. Many units in geography 


Florence May Glover.| lend themselves to work by individu- 
ee al pupils. The making of booklets 


ager of Apartment Hotel.| containing pictures, maps, and sam- 
“The luckiest day of my life was 


the day 1 wrote the LewisSchools | Ples of products is another activity Kellogg has created a new type of cereal. Kellogg’s Wheat 


for information. [I was thor- : : : 
oughly dissatisfied with my sal-| Which most pupils enjoy. 


d rtuniti : va . . 
he 3 FE - Clifford and I worked out a geog- Krispies are made of whole wheat blended with rice. 
Schools’ book Your Big Oppor- raphy game which we both like to 
was everything I wanted, fasc-| play. We turn to a map—for exam- They stay crisp in milk or cream. 
nating work, good pay, splendid 1 f h U ° ed S H 
coutment hotel manages’ sciey $00 per eecie aed] foo pose te a et 
#100 apartment. _Lowe my success to Lewis Leisure-Time,| may begin by saying, “I live in Maine Children love their flavor. 
ame Gacy Goaluing, A and I have gone to a state west of the 
Good positions trem exant to evest for erained men ena] Mississippi.” I then try to guess 
women in hotel, elub and institutional field. Thousands of} Where he has gone, speaking in a 
graduates holding well-paid positions from coast to coast Cle, . . e e 
Se munngnte, coclstess meaaagane, Clowiate, beessbeapens, complete sentence and pointing to instruction-aids, You will find 
esses . 
eften included. Previous experience proved unnecessary. each state as I name it, as “Have you 
wis gra . A inni \ v4 b4 4 
| cima ciate phn Laws Hines gels gone to Utah?” He replies in a com- | them helpful. Write to Home 
~~ ichool educa if 
to those of ‘Mise Florence May Glover." Make the same | Plete sentence, “I have (or have not) 


decision today that she made not so long ago. Sign the gone to Utah.” The game continues Economics Dept. 202, Kellogg 


coupon and mail it now. 


tor until I guess correctly. Then it is my 
OPPORTUNITY COUPONIBSES “go” somewhere, and his to Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, guess. 





The nutritional value of whole wheat is well known. 


To make whole wheat more appetizing to children, 


Let us send you the Kellogg 
































_ Scnd'me the Free Book, “Your Big, Opportuity,” These are only a few of the games 
fora well-paid position, at heme Png FE and — ont may be Nay to mo- 
i Name tivate the work. of girls and boys 
peek who are alone in classes. Many oth- BLENDED for CRISPNESS 
— a ers can be worked out -by an alert 
ity a State............... teacher. 
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Every teacher will want this loose leaf 


HEKTOGRAPH WORK BOOK 
for Reading, Number Work ana Coloring 





. yaad aD S007 te tine 8, 
8 penag daree i ~~ 





Forty-eight sheets of outline pictures with complete instructions for 


coloring included in the reading lesson. 


Number work is also in- 


cluded, and, as the pupil advances, spelling is added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture is colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
The finished books represent the progress made by each child during 


the school period. 


MY VERY OWN BOOK 


is printed in best quality hektograph ink, each page 
making 50 to 100 or more perfect copies. 


in portfolio. 


90c 


Pat u P POSTPAID 





CUT-OUTS FOR WINTER HOLIDAYS 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 


Eight sheets of 
cut-outs on heavy 
Bristol board show- 
ing Eskimo men, 
women, children, 
houses, dogs, igloos, 
sleds, polar bears, 
boats, and weapons 
used. Gives a 
complete and vivid 
picture of the hab- 
its, dress, food, cus- 


toms, etc., of our neighbors of the far Northlands. 





Price 60c Postpaid. 








feo it 
Ay AL a MM 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
His Mt. Vernon Home 


Eight sheets of outline designs with full 
directions for coloring, constructing and 
% mounting, printed on heavy board sur- 


faces which take crayon or water color 
perfectly. The house, when construct- 
ed, is rugged and sturdy. 

Other subjects: George and Martha 
} Washington, their servants, attendants, 
horses, hunting dogs, colonial ladies, 
men and children, trees, flowers, and 
other details of environments. 


Price 60c Postpaid 


For $_.. enclosed, send the following: 
My Very Own Book (Hektograph) 9c 


Eskimo Village 60c 


George Washington Cut-Outs 60c 

















A Diagnostic and Remedial Program in Reading—Part | 


(Continued from page 20) 


e) Is he interested in any school 
activities? 
. Oral vocabulary. 
a) What is the approxinmate 
grade level of his oral vocab- 
ulary? 
b) Is he able to pronounce 
words well? 
c) Does he enunciate well? 
d) What common language er- 
rors does he make? 
e) Does he distinguish between 
similar words and sounds? 
6. Sight vocabulary. 
a) Of what grade level is his 
sight vocabulary? 
b) Does he recognize words 
quickly? 
7. Independence in his attack on 
words. 
a) What skill of visual analysis 
does he have? 
b) Can he guess from content? 
c) Is he able to make a phonetic 
analysis? 
d) Is he able to use the diction- 
ary to get sound and meaning? 
8. Using the reading skill. 
a) Does he have proper eye 
movements? 
b) How many words can he 
recognize on a single-line flash 
card? On a double-line flash 
card? 
c) Does he use his lips or vo- 
calize? 
d) At what grade level can he 
comprehend story material read 
silently? orally? 
e) How many words per minute 
can he read? With what com- 
prehension? 
f) Does he read so fast that he 
misses or mistakes words? 
g) Can he locate information? 
4) Is he able to read different 
types of factual material and se- 
lect appropriate points? 
i) Is he able to evaluate the ma- 
terial found? 
j) Is he able to organize the in- 
formation in the light of his 
own problem? 
k) Can he retain information? 


@ IN ORDER to find out just what 
defects are causing the child’s diffi- 
culties, the teacher should proceed as 
follows. (All work should be done 
orally so that the teacher may check 
each defect as it is found.) 

1. Have the child take again a few 
of the test lessons on which he fell 
below the norm. 

2. Check him on the Pressey and 
Greene-Noar tests. 

3. Give him the Stanford word 
meaning test, or other similar test. 

4. Check him on the Gates or 
Thorndike word lists. 

§. Ask him about his reading dif- 
ficulties. 

6. Find out what kind of stories 
he likes. (As the teacher is working 
on these first six activities, she should 
be checking the size of his oral vo- 
cabulary. ) 

7. Start in with very easy material 
and find his comprehension level. 

8. Have him read a story on this 
level and with a rate meter find his 
rate of silent reading. 

9. Have him look up a few words 
in the dictionary. 





10. Use the Gray a tests. 
single- and double-line fia flash cards. - 

12. Test his eye movements with 
the Pressey reading habits tests. 

13. Give him a simple problem and 
have him show you how he would go 
about solving it, where he would get | 
his information, how he would pe 
and organize it, etc. 

After the teacher has finished her 
examination, she should explain to the’ 
child something of what she found 
and, in a general way, tell him how 
to become a better reader. 


@ INTERPRETING the results is 
important. If a child is of normal 
intelligence, has normal visual mem- 
ory, and no complicating physical de- 
fects, the teacher will usually find 
that the lack of a sight vocabulary is 
at the bottom of all his trouble.* If 
a child does not have normal visual 
memory, an expert should be con- 
sulted. 

The teacher should analyze all the 
evidence carefully and make a final 
list of the defects of the child, add- 


ing a note as to just where his nor- 
mal reading progress stopped. 
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Gray Standardized Oral Reading 
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@EUROPE 


Ideal Escorted Tours five to eight weeks—Rates 
$325 to $595—Generous Itineraries—Ocean Voyage 
Tourist Class—Dependable Service. 

Metropolitan Travel Company 
0 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 





———THE ORIENT" 


Join our ANNUAL EXPLORATION TOUR to 
Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, Philippines. This year 
new features, better thanever. See it all with us. 
We use the largest steamers on the Pacific, sail June 
27, re com Aug. 24, 1936. We get the best of local 
atmosphere, our clients returned pleased. Write 
for itine a” with complete cost $750.00— 


OLPH TRAVEL ym 
1200 ca St, it. Louis, Mo. 






















WOMEN ! learn to KNIT 
lovely things | AT oe) 











Attention Teachers ! 


If you want to quit teaching why not qualify for steady 
Government Job paying $1056—$176 month to start? Send 
for our questionnaire—find out what positions you are 
qualified for. No obligations. Write immediately. 

INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 





AT HOME: 
FEN yee 


epeat sc Dept. 5192, Chicage 


KNITTING. YARNS 


f a sses, suits, swen afgh etc. 
“Lowe se, gitn, oat, £09 FREE SAMPLES. 


cLVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 











$2 FEMALE WHY N OT = Awe iaipering batter Supe 


goose? mi ponte nds for calle as 
erat Y ted 
Me hee eee 


W” Cook’s Sweater Stretchers ‘Y 


Prevent shrinking after washing— without pins or nails. 
Just hang up the stretcher with your sweater on it. 
Patented. Deseriptive cireular upon request. 
4.0.COOK 1627 W. Butler $t., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The SABO PAINLESS 
HAIR REMOVER 
A — loctrement — 


Temoves the hair, and folticte petmtonsy,, No drags. 
chemic: — perk. x Entirely automati: 00 brings r..3 


Fig me mee "St, 3058 Sereone Beccrigtive ‘literatare I Shuto 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 























Send for 400 FREE Sa 
Tweeds $2.75 ib.—Shetland $2.25 
All Flake & Nub Yarns $4.00 Ib. 
Choose from 40 Assorted Yarns. 
YARN NOVELTY co., (42-BS) N. Oth St., PHILA., PA. 


t home — in spare time. Many overcome 
ae: t,”* gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 








Looking for Appropriate Favors for Your Pupils ? 
Write us at once j ant samples and special offer. Your order 
mailed the same day 


as received. 
THE THE VIROZOL co., INC. 1213 Franklin Ave., New York. 


Wedding zetervets. 
ae 





Script Le tering | = 
Write for Samples it Visiting 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1 
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Rohin Hood—A Unit for 
Fifth Grade 


(Continued from page 54) 


2. Making costumes for the 
Robin Hood play. 
3. Making posters to illustrate 
Robin Hood books. 
E. Spelling. 
New words and those most fre- 
quently used in the stories. 
F. Arithmetic. 
1. Measure cloth for costumes. 
2. Measure beaverboard to be 
used for scenery. 
3. Solve problems pased on inci- 
dents in the Robin Hood stories. 

VII. Activities. 

A. Find expressions in the stories 
which you think are changed little 
if any from the ballads. 

B. Make a list of the unrefined 
manners and customs of the Eng- 
lish people at that time. ' 
C. From the ballads and stories list 
the injustices done the common 
people by the officials of church 
and government, and show that 
such a man as Robin Hood was 
needed. 

D. Make a list of the amusements 
of the people of the fifteenth cen 
tury. 

E. Explain the following idioms or 
colloquialisms: trysting place; 
boon; don my disguise; my liege; 
chary of their lives; yeomen; bal- 
dric; break my fast; in such wise; 
service liketh us; beseems his qual- 
ity; minstrel; abbey. 

F. Illustrate some of the ballads. 
G. Make a quarterstaff and show 
how it was handled. 

H. Make a hunter’s horn. 

VIII. Outcomes. 

A. A finer appreciation of beauti- 
ful literature. 

B. Development of ability to 
dramatize the life of a character 
and to interpret the character in an 
original way. 

C. Increased confidence on the part 
of the more timid members of the 
class. 

D. Carrying to a successful com- 
pletion a unit of work which re- 
quired group co-operation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Child, F. J., ed.: English and Scot- 
tish Popular Ballads, Vol. 3, col- 
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in One Hundred Best Poems for 
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Pyle, Howard: Some Merry Adven- 
tures of Robin Hood (Scribner). 
Scott, Sir Walter: “Lochinvar,” in 
Required Poems, Fifth and Sixth 
Grades (Owen). 

Tappan, Eva March: Robin Hood, 
His Book (Little Brown). 
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A new illustrated booklet telling the history and describing the 
fascinating beauty of the Hawaiian Islands.* 


48 pages, bound with a 4 color map of the Islands, in which you 
will find a full description, with large action photographs of the 
cultivation and canning of pineapple. Also a resume of ecien- 
tific research on the nutritional ni ue of pineapple. 


This new booklet with its interesting facts, historical and other- 
wise, about the Islands will afford you excellent teaching mate- 
rial for your history, geography and social science classes. 

Write for your copy today. 

*The historical facts and action photographs in this booklet were gathered 
by the author on a personal tour of the Islands in the Spring of 1935. 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your new booklet The Hawaiian Islands and The Story of 
Pineapple. 
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Major Washington's Call 


(Continued from page 32) 


LAST YEAR YOU USED OVER 500,000 
OF THESE FREE NEATNESS CHARTS 


pe 1 reed 


CRUISE ° 


my hands, so we were thankful to Ue 
climb upon a small island for the ss JAMAIC 
night. When the sun went down the HONDURAS » 
night wind was bitter. But the cold at 
did us a good service. It froze the 
river so hard we could pass over the 
ice to the other shore. 

MOLLY—Oh, it must have been 

ter dreadful! Where were your horses? 
CHRISTOPHER Gist—We had no 

school today horses at that time, and we had no 
tents to keep out the cold and wet. 
? I marvel the young Major lived 
through it, but I'll wager you'll find 
him looking hale and hearty! 

pDoLLY—Is he coming here? 

CHRISTOPHER GIsT—He’s coming 
with Governor Dinwiddie. 

MOLLY (overawed)—He’s such a 
great man—and Father’s away. 

CHRISTOPHER GIst—Young George 
Washington is great and he'll be 
greater some day. But you'd never 
guess it, to meet him. 

MOLLY—They’re coming now— 
Oh, Mr. Gist, please help me! 


ALL EXPENSES 


SIGHTSEEING 
INCLUDED 


WEEKLY — 





IN NEW * YORK 


Cruise on modern liners to alluring 
tropical ports. Santiago, Cuba— 
replica of romantic Spain; Kings- 
ton, Jamaica—smart British gem of 
the West Indies; LaCeiba, Hon- 
duras, Central America—primitive, 
adventurous region of vast banana 
lands where novel river trip into 
the jungle is provided. Steamers 
feature all outside rooms, broad 
decks, excellent cuisine, dancin 
organized entertainment. Vess 
our hotel. No passports. Cruise 
ates $105 up, cover all necessary 
expenses, including sightseeing. 


to help keep your Pupils 
Neat and Tidy 


UNDREDS of teachers report these 
FREE Neatness Charts make it easy 
to get pupils interested in keeping up their CHRIST OROER cist—Why, to be 
personal appearance. They help make neat- sure. Ill show them in for you. 
ness a habit by providing a daily check- (He goes off left.) 
up ... hair brushed, clothes neat, shoes DOLLY (practicing )—A deep curt- 
shined, etc. Children soon take pride in sy for his Excellency, Molly. 


HOME 
SHINE KIT 


ONLY 30c 


a2... 


2 IN 1-SHINoLA-BrxBy Write for Folder 


keeping their record good. 


Mail the coupon today for as many of 
these Neatness Charts as you need. They 
are absolutely free. And if you would like 
a useful and handy Home Shine Kit for 
yourself or for the use of your class, just 
enclose 30¢ with the coupon. Kit contains 
dauber, lamb’s wool polisher, and tin of 


CorPoRATION 


Dept. R 26 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Please send me free..... Neatness Charts. 
Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I 
enclose 30c. 


Ea ae a RC 
Address....... 


(Enter Governor Dinwiddie, Ma- 
jor Washington and Christopher 
Gist.) 

MOLLY—Welcome! 
you please be seated? 

GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE (dourly)— 
Thank you. 

MOLLY—Father is—detained. 


And won't 


STANDARD FRUIT 


AND STEAMSHIP CO. 


21 WEST ST. NEW YORK OR TRAVEL AGENT 





high-qualit li 
gh-quality polish, GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE—On the 
contrary he’s hurrying home! 

MAJOR WASHINGTON (smiling)— 
We met your father in Williamsburg. 

poLLY—Williamsburg is a real city 
now, isn’t it? 

GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE—With a 
college, too, young lady. 

DOLLY—Yes. My brother is at 
William and Mary this year. 

GOVERNOR DINWwIDDIE—Ah, this 
younger generation is hopeless! Hot- 
heads! Race horses and gambling at 
the college! They’re— 

MAJOR WASHINGTON—They’re as 
fine as any generation yet, sir. 

GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE—Humph! 
Well, you're an exception, George, 
but the others! Young ladies, you 
must hear this young soldier tell of 
his hardships and skill. 

MAJOR WASHINGTON (modestly) 
—Young ladies prefer compliments 
to war, your excellency. 

GOVERNOR DINWIDDIE—Go ahead! 
Tell about it! When you pitched || ¢ 
headlong into a river of floating ice, 
narrowly escaped drowning, and 
spent the night half frozen, only to 


push through snowy woods all the Stn endl Wein Uta Maaiaee 
MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
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prinreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with ly 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 eC 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver’s scriptor 

text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: or 


100 for $1.00; 50 fee $. 75 Sendforfree samples. N 
Write your copy piai id mailto us with P. 0. orderto cover 
ouror Bite the = received and sent to you prepaid, m 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y, 


*10,000] 


for less than 
3 cents a day 


LIMITED 


ACCIDENT |! 
SICKNESS 


POLICY 


$10 A YEAR 


BE PAID MONTHLY 
IF DESIRED - 

















NTIRE 
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CAN 














Forward Looking manufacturers call upon great Universities to make impartial 
investigations of their products. Results of such research form the basis of our 
The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 


——, 





next day—what about that? NO 
eal ll Policy Pays 
MAJOR ee t was a $10, 000 for species accidental oss of lit 
H i i t or eyesight. 
in the line of Mey, St. cnaneal protecting clauses. Pays doctor and yond 
GOVERNOR DIN wippiE—Duty, yes? ly bills, Covers ot + —- Pedestrian 
° many common accidents, ers many com 
What do you say, Gist? mon sicknesses, incloding ¢ typhoid, appendix oper& 
CHRISTOPHER GIST—I say there | tions, lobar pneumoni L 
¢ exclusive Health an Aentlont Insurance 
never was such a lad—daring and | pany. PROTECT YOURSELF! Don’t delay. 
modest both, sir You may be next to meet sickness or accident, 
‘ ; MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE 
GOVERNOR DINWiIDDIE—And I say BOOKLET: **CASH or SYMPA THY” 
> . . 
he'll be heard of in bigger ways some | NonTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. c/ Oheasd 
day. What do you say to that, | 203 Title Bldg., Newark, New Jersey. 
young man? Name 
MAJOR WASHINGTON (smiling) — ates 
I say—here comes our host. Let’s go 
out to meet him. 


——————e 
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ESCAPE from street cars, but not from bath 


tubs. Away from noise, but not from music 
and mirth ! 


That’s OAXACA, land of the Zapotec and Mix- 
tec. And it’s only overnight from Mexico City. 
See for yourself the ancient cities builded by 
these remarkable peoples. Buy the handsome 
sarapes, pottery, sombreros, table linens and 
even idols now made by their descendants. 


The Mexico you'll enjoy most is far from auto 
roads and tourist throngs, but may be reached 
quickly and comfortably by RAIL. See that 
your travel agent includes Oaxaca, Lake Pats- 
| cuaro, Jalapa, Alvarado, Guadalajara and 





) Guanajuato in your next trip to Mexico. 
For free illustrated folder write 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS of MEXICO 
Alamo Nat’l Bidg., San Antonio, Tex. 


A IMEXICO'S 3... 


THE BE EAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 














These 
24-page 
illastrated 
and 
descriptive 


A. Lilet 














for each member 
of your class. 


FRE 


The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are direct- 
ly on the Lee Highway, Route 211, which 
connects with the famous SKYLINE DRIVE 
on top of Blue Ridge in the SHENANDOAH 


NationaL Park. These caverns are 90 

miles west of Washington, D.C., and 14 

miles east of New Market, Virginia. 
Educational Dept. 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY,VA. 
RUSSIA TOUR $23 


Send for full information about this 
trip and other tours to the Soviet 
Union. Time payments if desired. 
Ask for booklet B. 

WILLIAM M. BARBER 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 



























——« EUROPE 1936 


Fifteenth Season of personally conducted Col- 
lege Tours, This is the year to travel cheaply. 
We shall maintain our consistent policy of 
First Class hotels for our moderate priced 
tours. Ocean travel Tourist Class. Write for 
booklet “R.”’ 
RUDOLPH TRAVEL BUREAU 

1200 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 














SOMETHING NEW FOR EUROPE 
31 Days $340 38Days$456 52 Days $596 
ALL EXPENSE Hometown to Hometown 


Except Meals to New York and Return 
SAILING EVERY WEEK FROM JUNE 20 
Land Portion in United States via Greyhound 
OAK LEAVES TOURS, OAK PARK, ILL. 











1936 GOVERNMENT JOBS. 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a Big Paid job with the United States 
Government? New 44 hour week means many City 
Post Office appointments. Short hours, and pleas- 
ant work, Write immediately to Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. F248, Rochester, N. Y., for sample tests, 
free list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to get 
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3. The bed was made from an 
orange crate and pieces of an old 
chair. (The bedposts were turned 
out by high-school boys.) - 

4. The chest- was made from ends 
of an orange crate, and old beaver- 
board formerly used by another class. 

5. The samplers were worked out 
first on squared paper. Girls inter- 
ested in making samplers brought 
small pieces of muslin from home. 

6. The pictures were drawn on 
brown wrapping paper. 

7. The girls brought scraps of 
printed material from home for the 
quilt blocks. Thirty-three cents was 
spent for muslin for the quilt. 

8. The curtains for the bed and 
the covering for the chair cost forty- 
eight cents. 

9. Paint for the furniture cost 
twenty. cents. 


Music AND DANCES 


(The numbers refer to the scene 
during which the music was used.) 
. “Long, Long Ago.” 
. “Home, Sweet Home.” 
“Grandfather’s Clock.” 
. “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
. “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 


“ibvn = 





Colonial Life 


(Continued from page 75) 


6. “Rockabye Baby.” 

7. “The Quilting Party.” 

8. “Wait for the Wagon,” and 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 

9. “Spinning Song,” by 
Reinecke. 

7 “Long, Long Ago.” 

“The Needle’s Eye.” 

7 “Minuet in G,” by Beethoven. 

The music for Scenes 1,.2, 4, 5, 
and 10 is found in One Hundred and 
One Best Songs (Cable). The music 
for No. 3 is found in Songs the 
Whole World Sings, by Albert E. 
Wier (Appleton-Century). - The 
music for No. 6 is from Physical 
Education for Primary Schools, by 
W. A. Ocker (Barnes). That for 
No. 7 is in The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs (Owen); and No. 8, 
in Twice 55 Community Songs (Bir- 
chard). No. 9 is in The Music 
Hour, Third Book. (Silver Burdett). 
Directions for No. 11 are in Old 
English and American Games for 
School and Playground, by F. Brown 
and Neva Boyd (Saul Brothers). 
No. 12 is available in sheet music. 

NOTE: 
under the supervision of 


Halfich, John Tipton School, Hunting- 
ton, Indiana. 


Carl 





February Days 


(Continued from page 36) 


ALL—Hello, Father. 

MR. RANDER—Hello, everybody. 

MRS. RANDER—You're a little late. 

MR. RANDER—Oh yes! You see 
this is the month of February, and a 
lot of important people were.born in 
February. The Chamber of Com- 
merce is going to have a play at their 
meeting next week to give honor to 
these famous men, and I’m to be— 

BILLY—Lincoln? 

PETER—Buffalo Bill? 

LOUIsE—Longfellow? _ 

MR. RANDER—No. No. 

MRS. RANDER—Who can you be? 

MR. RANDER—George Washington! 

(Telephone rings. Louise leaves 
the table to answer it.) 

MRS. RANDER—Well, I’m certainly 
proud of my family. 

LOoUIsE—You're wanted on the 
phone, Mother. It’s Mrs. Jennings. 

MRS. RANDER——Excuse me. 

BiLLy—Father, I’m going to wear 
Grandfather’s tall silk hat in the 
February play at school. 

MR. RANDER—That’s fine. 

MRS. RANDER (enters slowly, speak- 
ing dramatically)—Well, you see this 
is the month of February, and a lot 
of important people— 

LoutsE—Mother, are you going to 
be in a play, too? 

MRS. RANDER—Yes. I’m not go- 
ing to be Lincoln, or Washington, or 
Buffalo Bill, or Mary Lyon, or— 

ALL—Who are you going to be? 

MRS. RANDER—Susan B. Anthony. 

BILLY—Never heard of her. 

MRS. RANDER—She was one of the 
women who made it possible for wo- 
men in the United States to have the 
right to vote. Our Women’s Civic 
League is giving a play to celebrate 
her birthday, February 15. 

MR. RANDER—And you're to be 
Susan! 





MRS. RANDER—Yes, sir! If the 
rest of the family has gone into the 
acting business, why shouldn’t I? 

BILLY—All except Betty. 

MRS. RANDER—Why, Betty hasn’t 
said a word all evening. 

BoB—Betty, you'll have to be in a 
play to keep up with this family. 

BETTY—I am in a play. 

MRS. RANDER—Are you in the Feb- 
ruary play? 

BETTY—Yes, Mother. 

BILLY—Who are you, Betty? 

BETTY—I'm not going to be a who. 

PETER—You re not going to be a 
who! What do you mean? 

BETTY—I'm not going to be a man 
or a woman. 

MARY—What are.you going to be? 

BETTY—A valentine. 

MRS. RANDER—Why, of course; 
February 14 is Valentine Day. 

MR. RANDER—You ll make a very 
pretty valentine, Betty. 

BETTY—lI have to say: 

“Roses are red; 
Violets are blue. 
Sugar is sweet, 
And so are you.” 

(All clap. Each stands at his place 
as the following lines are spoken.) 

BILLY— “Four score and seven 


years ago—” 
BoB—I flew across the Atlantic 
Ocean in 1927— ° 
_PETER—I carried the mail— 
MARY—Higher education for 
women— 


LouIsE—I began to write poetry 
when I was a little girl— 

MR. RANDER—I helped lay the 
foundations of this great republic. 

MRS. RANDER—Women have every 


right to vote and to help run our 


government. 
BETTY—My valentine, I love you. 
_ALt—Three cheers for February! 


This project was developed | 
Miss Ruth | 








SAVE HALF 
na the ILEVTETE Cost 
you — fashion leader in your 


smart Fifth Avenue frocks—and wet "yet sbend half as 
much as your friends. It's so simple with 


at-Home” Plan! 
@ Our” Fashion”’ is filled with the finest 
new Spring styles of Paris and Fifth Avenue ...and in 
Pe aphaeye Le an you could find in any one store. 
selections: we will cut them to your own, 
individual measurements, and send to you with all 
the difficult sewing completed by ourexpert men-tailors, 
pat 4 only a few simple seams for you to finish. We 
“~ e trimmings and* _ + in The 
result is a perfec lpfned wardrobe that stamps you as 
the Caio pn in your set . . . yet you have 
saved half the usual cost ! 
@ Let us send yee our “Magazine of Fashion” free. 
It is the oye guide of smart women everywhere, and 
tells you all about ourwonderful‘*Finish-at-Home”’Plan! 


New! Gettg Wales COSMETICS 


Made entirely from tropical fruits, gam 
"re as superior in quality as the 7 
exc — E- models BETTY WALES | 













BETTY WALES BEAUTY BOX 
with FR samples of Cleansing |} ) 
Cream, T Cream, Astringent 


Lotion sent on request (enclose 
10c for postage and handling): 






FIFTH AVENUE MODES, Ing. 


4 Fifth Avenue, Dept.74, New York, N. 
ba Send me FREE you ““MAGAZINE OF oneal! . 











O Send me also cosmetic samples, in miniature of 
BEAUTY BOXIiII enaiets 10c for postage & handling). 
Name 

Address 

Gty. State 

i ceienetanieeenstsiaimeanialll 








FRIEND SOLVED 
HEADACHES 


¢ Famous 
All-Vegetable 
Laxative,’’ She Said {| 
erable. She felt tired, listless, too. 
Then she found that Nature’s 
Remedy (NR Tablets) really 
corrected her intestinal sluggish- 








ness. NR Tablets are a combina- 
tion of laxative elements 
by nature in plants and vege- 











BACKACHES heed Warmth 


Miserable backaches or muscle pains caused by 
rheumatism, neuritis, arthritis, sciatica, lumbago 
—_ strains, all respond instantly to Alilcock’s 

Porous Plaster. The glow of warmth makes you 
feel good right away. Treats ache or pain where 
it is. Insist on. Allcock’s . . . lasts long, comes off 
easily..Guaranteed to bring relief, or money back. 


25¢ at druggists, or write sw EW ya'Gs 


wr 
“Alleock, Ossining, N. Y.” 


mob 





Perfumes 


SUBTLE, fascinating, alluring. Sell 
regularly for $12.00 an ounce. Made 
the essence of flowers:— 


qe Send only 


smnage= OF 


> Ti for postage and hendl 
i _ aap 20c (sliver of omenpe) bn 
3 crial bortles. | SalEergier ts each 


191 Davis St., San Francisco, Cali 


85 





Try This Simple Treatment 
For a Soft, Smooth Skin 


@ Wherever you find “heart appeal”— 
the kind of thing that women envy, and men 
adere—you'll find a skin that is sublimely fair 
and appealing. 

Do you know the quickest, most econom- 
ical treatment for achieving such a skin? 
The answer is Italian Balm—the famous 
Original Skin Softener that is guaranteed (or 
your money back) to banish chapping, rough- 
ness, redness and dryness of skin more quickly 
and at less expense, than anything you have 
ever used, 

For many years, Italian Balm has been the 
most popular skin protector in winter-loving 
Canada—a good “proving ground” for any 
skin protector! And today—it is the largest- 
selling preparation of its kind in the United 
States. It combines sixteen scientifically- 
chosen ingredients. Its mellowness is obtained 
by an exclusive blending process. No hands 
ever touch the product while it is being made. 
Absolute purity is es- 
sential to any prepara- 
tion for use on your 
hands and face — and 
absolute purity is one 
of the many things that 
Italien Balm assures 
you... At drug and de- 
partment stores in 35c, 
60c and $1.00 bottles 
and in handy 
25 cent tubes, 


Campana’ 
ltalian Balm 


THE ORIGINAL SKIN SOFTENER 
“America’s Most Economical Skin Protector” 


CAMPANA SALES CO., 
5114 Lincoln Highway, Batavia, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me VANITY 
SIZE bettie of Campana’s Italian Balm— FREE and 
postpaid. 





Neme___. 
Address___ 
City Srate 


If ros tive in Canada send your request to Campana Corp., Lad. 
TI-2 Ostedenta Read, Torento, Ontario. 














A Class in Charm 


(Continued from page 62) 


The time to develop good manners 
is when children are in the elemen- 
tary school, for such instruction suits 
the development level, and will not 
increase self-consciousness, but will 
make the child more skillful in diffi- 
cult situations. The personality class 
is not only a place to discuss charm- 
ing manners; it also gives an oppor- 
tunity to drive home the lessons of 
honesty, courage, and fair dealing 
which alone can maintain the high 
ideals of society. 

Little children are strongly indi- 
vidual. They are so busy learning 
that they do not concern themselves 
greatly about other people, large or 
small, except as they minister to 
physical needs. However, after a few 
years the child gains more definite 
consciousness of those around him. 
He recognizes the fact, even though 
he may not express it, that he is no 
longer in a world of his own; that if 
he is to be reasonably happy and free 
to pursue his own ends, he must obey 
certain rules and operate within cer- 
tain limitations, and that he is to 
an increasing degree dependent upon 
others for comfort and pleasure. 

Then gradually he comes to realize 
that with a companion or in a group 
interesting things may be done which 
by himself he cannot accomplish. He 
learns that in working with others, 
a certain amount of give-and-take is 
demanded of him—his first lesson in 
co-operation. This socializing aspect 
of the school is most important. The 
old days of the school as an instru- 
ment for teaching only fundamental 
tool subjects are gone. The school of 
today must do all that the old school 
did, and, in addition, it must become 
an integrating factor which binds 
people together. 

In trying to put a charming habit 
where there was a commonplace one, 
in developing sensitiveness to reac- 
tions of other people, and in striving 
to revive the fine art of conversa- 
tion, we have observed each week a 
change in the conduct of many of 
the individuals who come to the as- 
sembly. 

The project so far has met with 
loyal co-operation from the parents 
as well as the teachers. One mother 
told me that the dread with which 
most parents contemplate a party for 
their children has been lessened to 
a considerable degree since we began 
this study of charming manners. 


A Lesson on Washington 


(Continued from page 56) 


Key to Tests 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Entertaining 
ACCURATE | 

This FOOD MAP 


of the United States 


C, About 4 feet by 3 feet. 
C., Painted by Louis Fancher. 
, Lithographed in 9 colors. 


@, And only 25¢ postpaid for 
map and reference book. 


reproduced a 
small section of the U.S. 
Food Map, many times 
reduced, The actual size 
is 43" x 33" and it is in 
nine brilliant colors. 
ais large map of the United States, 
43 in. x 33 in., is covered with gaily 
colored pictures showing the principal 
food products produced in each of the 48 
states. It is printed in nine colors, and 
may be framed or mounted on heavy board 
to hang as a permanent reference and 
classroom decoration. 

Thousands of teachers bought “A Food 
Map of the United States” at the World’s 
Fair, and thousands more have bought the 
map through these columns. They say 
that it combines entertainment and in- 
struction in just the right proportion for 
classroom use. 


48 Page Reference Book 


DO YOU KNOW— 

How many bushels of peaches are raised 
in Georgia annually? What percentage 
this is of the total U. S. production? 
What state produces the most onions? 
That California leads all other states in 
the production of more than forty impor- 
tant foods? 

“Food Sources,” the 48-page reference 
book, answers all these questions because 
it lists in detail (by commodities as well 
as by states) the total annual production 
of all foods in all states, together with 
their percentages of the total United 
States production. 

It is authoritative—compiled from accu- 
rate information secured from various de- 
partments of the U.S. Government. A copy 
of “Food Sources” accompanies each order. 


5 Days Free Examination 


We are able to offer you these two excel- 
lent pieces of material at the extremely 
low cost of 25c postpaid, only because they 
were produced in great quantities. (The 
map alone would retail ordinarily from 
$2.50 to $5.00). If you are not satisfied, 
return them to us and we will refund your 
money. 


Special Combination Offer 


The price of 1 map and 1 book is 25c post- 
paid. Additional maps mailed with this 
combination at the special price of 10 
cents each. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA CO., 

Dept. T, 2622 N. Crawford Ave., 

Chicago, til. 

Please send me —..... Food Mops of the 
United States, and one booklet “Food Sources.” 
1 enclose (stamps or coin). 





ee 





Address 














“The Building of the 
Ship,” by Longfellow 


(Continued from page 60) 


came from. And finally he tells how 
it was launched. (Read from “All js 
finished” to the excerpt, “The Ship 
of State,” which will be studied ig 
detail in the next period. 

Second period— 

Explain clearly that, while the 
poet Longfellow has been talking 
about the building of an actual ship, 
the whole poem is rather a parable, 
i.e., has a double meaning. Read the 
excerpt, the class looking at copies 
with numbered lines. If you haye 
laid the historical foundation well, 
the interpretation will be easy, 
Longfellow talks about another kind 
of ship. What is its name? Look at 
lines 3, 4, and 5; in what way was 
this condition true in 1849? What 
Master is here referred to? What 
Workmen? In general, what may 
correspond to the different parts of 
the ship? In line 10, explain the ref- 
erence to “what a forge and what a 
heat.” What dangers may the good 
ship “Union” encounter? 

Read aloud, expressively, the ex- 
cerpt. Have volunteers read it. En- 
courage someone to read it or recite 
it for a special holiday program. 


Variety in Valentines 


(Continued from page 21) 


the features with black crayon. Make 
the tongue red. Cut out the dog on 
the outside of the black outline. Do 
not cut the fold. Make a pattern for 
a heart 134” in diameter. Fold a small 
piece of red construction paper, and 
cut the heart with the fold at the 
top. Slip a red string about 4” long 
through the opening of the heart, and 
tie it around the neck of the dog, 
with the knot inside. 

The house folder— 

Fold a sheet of 6” x 9” white 
drawing paper crosswise through the 
center. Along the right side mark a 
curved edge with red crayon. Cut 
outside the red line. The house and 
the heart leaves are red; the tree, the 
fence, and the walk are black; the 
smoke is gray. 

Susie Pop-Up— 

Fold a sheet of 6” x 9” red con- 
struction paper crosswise through the 
center. Cut a 44” strip from the 
edge of the front cover, and color 
the edge with black crayon. Write 
a message on the outside. 

Fold a piece of paper 414” x 6” 
lengthwise through the center. On 
it draw a figure as shown. Use a large 
heart for the skirt, a smaller one for 
the bodice, and a tiny one for the 
hair bow. Allow one half inch across 
the bottom for the base. Trace the 
pattern on white drawing paper 444” 
x 6”. Color the figure. The one 
shown was done entirely in red and 
black. Make a sharp crease down the 
center of the figure from top to bot 
tom. Fold back the base of the 
ure, and slit it on the center fi 
Paste the base firmly to the inside of 
the folder, so that the figure will 
stand upright when the folder # 


opened. 
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boy at Salisbury, black robed, whose 
yoice rose to the very arches of the 
cathedral . . . the Great Smokies of 
Tennessee—North Carolina, seen from 
, high lookout—an illimitable sea of 
mountains, picked out with autumn 
colors like a tapestry of old... 
Penobscot Bay at midday, mirroriag 
countless islands in its gray-blue sur- 
face. . - and how many more! 

So much for the direct or imme- 
diate use a teacher may make of her 
travel. I have spoken only of use in 
the schoolroom, since that is our 
job; but what I have said applies, 
with different material, to such other 
organizations of the community as 
churches and clubs. Now for the 
yalue of travel in your own life and, 
through you, to your children. 

Travel satisfies a normal craving. 
It sets us free from ourselves. Psy- 
chologists tell us that travel is one of 
the best ways to break up outworn 
habits. It gives us a chance to view 
our daily work in perspective. Only 
when we see our school as part of a 
social whole, and our community as 
part of a larger world, can we be the 
best teachers. 

Travel isn’t all education and aes- 
thetic enjoyment. There is a place 
for dancing and deck sports on ship- 
board, for horseback riding in the 
Canadian Rockies, and for swim- 
ming in ocean, lake, or pool. Every 
jolly experience that makes one a 
stronger, merrier person makes one a 
better teacher. 

In a small school where I once 
taught, the children had a “how 
dumb” attitude. If they were told 
that the Chinese ate with chopsticks 
or the English kept to the left in 
trafic, their comment was sure to be, 
“How dumb!” Travel, with an open 
mind, is warranted to cure members 
of the “how dumb” club. 

I say, travel with an open mind. 
Did you hear about the people I met 
last summer who had been “doing” 
Europe? I asked one of the girls if 
she had been in Edinburgh. She 
turned to her sister. “Edinburgh, 
Helen?” she asked. “Did we go 
there?” For a moment Helen looked 
blank. Then she said, “Oh, yes, 
don’t you remember that was where 
we got real American ice cream?” 

I remember, as a college freshman, 
boasting that I came from the “pret- 
tiest little town in Michigan.” But 
in later years I discovered that 
there is no “prettiest town” or 
“grandest view.” ‘The other night, 
as we tramped across the Michigan 
dunes by moonlight, the talk turned 
to travel: China, Hawaii, California. 
Presently, a woman who had. been 
telling of her life on thé upper 
Yangtze said quietly, “I know that 
nowhere is there anything more 
beautiful than this.” To find beau- 
ty in a great cathedral, or in flowers 
blooming delicately in water from a 
melting glacier, and to come home to 
new appreciation of the arch of a 
Village church or of leaf shadows on 
a wayside path—that is true enrich- 
ment, 

Just as there is no place which has 
a“corner” on beauty, there is no per- 
%n who has a “corner” on trouble. 
When our problems loom large, a 
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A Letter to Pat 


(Continued from page 70) 


glance at the difficulties of others 
may prove salutary. One morning 
as I was leaving Chicago the train 
passed a line of stores which had 
been gutted by fire and water during 
the night. I thought of the conster- 
nation of the proprietors as they 
came to work in the morning. Per- 
haps, for some, all business hopes 
were ruined. I journeyed through 
Saskatchewan after a long year of 
drouth. Fields were barren and farm- 
ers were killing cattle they could not 
feed. After each of these experiences 
of seeing real disaster overtake others, 
my own troubles slipped into the in- 
significant place they deserved. 

In traveling one often meets most 
interesting: people. I have made 
thrilling friendships as I have jour- 
neyed up and down the land and 
over the oceans—but friendship is an 
even deeper experience than beauty, 
and I cannot write of it. 

I have met not only different peo- 
ple but different peoples, and this 
experience has been the climax of 
travel development for me. 

Near the site of an ancient cliff 
dwelling, in New Mexico, I had the 
good fortune to enter the home of 
some Santa Clara Indians. They sat 
on the floor, eating, but rose to wel- 
come me and my companions. They 
showed us a tiny, eleven-days-old 
baby girl. They gave us their pho- 
tographs. They were just “folks,” 
simple and sincere. Their clothes and 
customs might be different but, at 
heart, that Indian mother and her 
children were very like other moth- 
ers and children I have known. 

Near Honolulu I had watched a 
huki-lau, a very social type of native 
fishing. The next day, as I hurried 
to the post office, I saw a family 
whom I had noticed at the Auki-lan, 
and the young Hawaiian mother, as 
she gathered her children for their 
noonday meal, called to me gener- 
ously, “Come and eat.” Are the 
Hawaiians, also, like us? After years 
in Hawaii I should rather ask, hum- 
bly, are we like them—with their in- 
nate generosity and courtesy? 

During my years in Hawaii I have 
known Chinese, Japanese, Koreans, 
East Indians, Filipinos. I have talked 
with Chinese scholars whose thor- 
ough knowledge of world affairs or 
of art and the drama put to shame 
most Westerners. I have Japanese 
friends, so intimate that we can share 
experiences and emotions. These 
dark-skinned peoples have ceased to 
be queer or frightening. They are 
like the rest of us—good, bad, and 
mostly a little of both. Their differ- 
ent customs and modes of thought 
have become intensely interesting. 
When they are able to speak a com- 
mon language, East and West dis- 
cover that they have much else in 
common. 

Have I proved my point, Pat? Do 
you see that you must travel? That 
electric refrigerator is just what your 
mother needs, and Louise must, some- 
how, get an education; but you owe 
it to your job to travel. You will be 
a happier, broader, better woman if 
you travel with an open mind—and 
what you are matters greatly to the 
children whom you teach. 
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for Next Summer's 
Vacation 


ee TSS, 


The fascinating Northern Pacific Coun- 
try —from Chicago to the Pacific Coast—is graphically 
described in a new picture album, “WEST,” which is 
yours for the asking. 


If you are interested in a train trip to Portland for the 
N. E. A. Convention, Yellowstone Park, Montana Rockies, 
Rainier Park, North Pacific Coast, 
California or Alaska, send for the 
“WEST” album now and start plan- 
ning for next summer. Northern 
Pacific's summer excursion fares are 
very low and travel is a most de- 
lightful experience on the 


Completely Clir- Conditioned 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


MAIL COUPON TO 





This Album Free! 














E. E. NELSON, 201 Northern Pacific Railway 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I am interested in train trip West to 








( ) I plan to attend Portland N. E. A. Convention. __ 
Name 
Address 

















If student, state grade 








Handwork Material 


The Outline Drawings in these ‘books can all 
be used “creatively” to inspire children to 
do original work, or they niay be used (over 
and over) as patterns for coloring, cutting 
and assembling in various attractive ways. 


a be a — by Ary OR 
year years t Special 
Reduced Prices as indicated below. 


Creative Posters 


Sa Numberless posters 
Creare 


can 
be made by the children 
from the 82 pages of pat- 
terns in this book. Boys, 
girls, men, women, pets, 
chickens, turkeys, birds, 
flowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
included. Double-page in- 
sert in colors shows many 
ways of using the patterns. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
60 cents, postpaid. Add to 
The INSTRUCTOR for 50c. 











Instructor Poster Patterns °°°*%, 
— __' Each of these books con- 


tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 60 cents, 
postpaid. Add each book to 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Story - Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
P of the subjects are: Cin- 
P 











derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
ar 2 Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inson Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
og orm. Price 60 

paid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 


Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for making 
20 posters, 36 x 15 inches, 
illustrating health rules. 








characters 

jingles. Subjects include: 
Little Boy Blue (who 
drinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open ; Jack (who 
is never sick); Eat Fruit 
Every Day; ete. H 
paper covers. Price 60 
cents, postpaid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 











Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for 
making 30 posters of vary- 
ing sizes up to 36 x 15 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postoaid. 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
for 50 cents. 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Red Geranium, Poinsettia, 
Bunch of Grapes, Hatchet 
and Cherries, bg | 
a a ice 
oe _* paid. Add to The 
INSTRUCTOR for 50 cts. 











Instructor Jointed Toys 1 Be it 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

I contains twenty- 





two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 
june d Book II contains nine 
) patterns for See Saw 
loys Jointed Toys, twenty for 
7. Mother Goose, and one for 
a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 
Each book bound in heavy paper covers. 
Price, each book, 69 cents, paid. Add each 
book to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 














Classroom Journeys 
Key To Pictures ON PLates 
XIII-XVI 


1. The Eiffel. Tower, Paris, as seen 
from the Seine. 

2. A Swedish girl, whose home is 
in Utsand, province of Dalecarlia. 

3. The midnight sun, as it looks 
from the deck of a steamer. 

4. The Altes (Old) Museum in 
Berlin, which has fine pillars in 
Greek style. 

5. Trafalgar Square, London, a 
busy. center in the British capital. 

6. The stately Jungfrau (that is, 
Young Woman), a Swiss mountain 
rising high above Interlaken. 

7. A tiny village in the Austrian 
Tirol, a beautiful mountain region. 

8. At Gudvangen, on the Naer- 
fiord (Narrow Fiord), one of the 
most wonderfyl fiords along the 
Norwegian coast. 

9. Interesting old buildings at 
Prachatice, Czechoslovakia. 

10. Ross Castle in the Killarney 
Lakes region of Ireland. 

11. The new Library at Louvain, 
Belgium, built with American sub- 
scriptions to replace one destroyed 
during the World War. 

12. Part of the water front at 
Stockholm, Sweden, with govern- 
ment buildings in the background. 

13. One of the world’s most fa- 
mous ruins—the Colosseum at Rome. 

14. Tivoli, an amusement park 
loved by the children of Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

15. Cliff dwellings? No, not an- 
cient ones, but houses in a village of 
Dagestan, north Caucasus, Russia. 

16. The City Hall of Cardiff, 
largest city in Wales, with its 200- 
foot tower. 

17. Oban, a busy port on the west 
coast of Scotland. 

18. Peace Palace at The Hague, 
Holland, as seen from the air. 

19. An architectural masterpiece 
—the railway station in Helsinki 
(Helsingfors), capital of Finland. 

20. A new Children’s Theater in 
Kiev, Soviet Russia. 

21. San Candido, a-favorite moun- 
tain resort in the Dolomites, Italy. 

22. The Parthenon at Athens, 
Greece. 

23. The Danube River at Buda- 
pest, with the former royal castle on 
the far shore. 

24. Loading Edam cheese for mar- 
ket in The Netherlands. 

25. Mont Saint-Michel, rocky 
cone off the French coast, crowned 
by a medieval abbey. 

26. The post office at Madrid, 
Spain. 

27. Children of Mardorf, Ger- 
many, in native dress. 

28. The old Town Hall, at Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, which has a wonder- 
ful astronomical clock. 

29. People enjoying the sea breeze 
at Eastbourne, Sussex, England. 

30. Not all dog-drawn milk carts 
are in Holland and Belgium; this one 
is in Berne, capital of Switzerland. 

31..One of the handsome build- 
ings of Vienna, Austria—Belvedere 
Palace. 

32. Copenhagen, Denmark, is a 
city of towers, this one belonging to 
the City Hall. 

33. A quaint town in Hungary, 
Sarospatak. 
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Size 8"'x 10%" 
on sturdy card 








Every pupil is given a Wash-up Chart to take 
home. Every Monday he brings it in for you to 
check and enter his score on the Class Honor Roll, 


LIFEBUOY 


HEAULT & SOAP 


Removes Germs - Protects Health 








More than 16,000,000 children learned 
the clean hands habit from this 
Campaign. The burden of 400,000 

teachers was lightened 


Teachers everywhere repeat the Clean Hands Health 
> Campaign year after year with new classes. Principals 
and superintendents, too, witnessing improvements in 
health and attendance, have re-ordered Wash-up Chart 
material for all primary grades. By simply making hand 
washing a game rather than a chore, teachers have won 
whole-hearted co-operation from 16,000,000 children. 


Here’s why the campaign wins 
It’s a four-week contest—children love competition. 
There are regular printed rules and printed score cards 
—children feel the game is really important. 
There are prizes—the children are working toward a 
goal. They get gold stars, merit badges. 


There’s an Honor Roll—an added incentive. 


We supply the material— even the soap 
The makers of Lifebuoy Health Soap will gladly send—/ree 
—all the equipment for a spirited Clean Hands Health 
Campaign. Cakes of school-size Lifebuoy Soap and Wash- 
up Charts for each pupil; gold ‘stars, merit badges, an 
interesting health talk and a colorful Honor Roll poster 
for classroom use. 


Cleanliness soon becomes a habit 


At the end of the Contest, clean hands 
are a habit. Children learn that hands 
spread 27 germ diseases (as reported by 
the Life Extension Institute). They 
realize that washing regularly with 
Lifebuoy is a fine health safeguard. For 
its rich, purifying lather removes not 
only dirt, but germs as well. 

Just fill in the coupon below, and mail 
it today. Get your Clean Hands Health 
Campaign going! 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 212 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me free Wash-up Charts, School-size 
Lifebuoy and other materials and instructions for con- 
bo ducting a Clean Hands Health Campaign 
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New Jeachers/ Another Wonderful Lorgain wn Map Projects! 


GIANT ALL-PURPOSE WORK MAPot US, 


5 Feet 10 Inches x 3 Feet 10 Inches - 6 Bright Colors 





. « » With a big sheet of colored paste-ups, and 32-page book by Grace T. HALLOcK “ON THE WAY 
TO OUR HOUSE.” A companion set to“LET’S GO TRAVELING”... MAIL COUPON NOW WITH 50c! 








THE QUAKER OATS CO 
141 WEST J4CRSON BOUL? 
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STIMULATE INTEREST IN 4th, 5th, 6th GRADE 
GEOGRAPHY AND HEALTH CLASSES WITH THIS 
WONDERFUL NEW PROJECT SET! 


minds just grasping problems of health 

and geography, by all means send for 
the remarkable new project,“On the Way 
to Our House.” There are infinite uses for 
this big, giant size U.S. map in 6 colors. A 
big, roomy map you can work with. No 
cartoons or legends to resist its application 
to endless uses and class subjects. 

The big 6-color U.S. wall map, 46” x 70”, 
is the basis for this adventure. Miss Grace 
T. Hallock’s compelling style weaves to- 
gether, into a stirring tale, facts about 
Mother Nature’s role in food supply; the 
basis of nutrition; planting, harvesting, farm 
implements; grain; cattle and milk produc- 


[ you want a project to intrigue young 


tion; the conversion of raw food stuffs; 
and the romance of transportation. 


Ped 


6-COLOR U. S. MAP, 46" x 70" 
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COLORED 
PASTE-UPS 


- 


32-PAGE 
PROJECT 


Colored paste-ups of fruits, vegetables, 
meats, and dairy products, as well as the 


pictures illustrated, will help chil- 
dren to assort and remember the 
basic facts so essential to sound 
ground work. 

Send now for this compelling 
3-piece project set. One of Miss 
Hallock’s finest works. Certainly 
one of the happiest selections 
yet offered by The Quaker Oats 
Company, School Health Service. 

Send the coupon now before 
the limited supply is exhausted. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

School Health Service, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me postpaid, in mailing tube, unfolded 
the new project, ‘On the Way to Our House,” including 46” x 70" 
U.S. map in 6 colors, a sheet of colored paste-ups, and 32-page 
book by Grace T. Hallock. 

I am enclosing 50c for each set ordered, in stamps or money 
order, payable in U.S. or Canada. (Coin sent at sender's risk.) 
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